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CALENDAR    J906-J907. 


September,  17th,  18th,  19th  and  20th. ..Entrance  Examinations. 

September  20th,  Thursday First  Day  of   Registration. 

September  22nd,  Saturday L,ast  Day  of  Registration. 

September  24th,  Monday First  Semester  Begins. 

November  29th,  Thursday  Thanksgiving     Day,     Holi- 
day. 

December  21st,  Friday,  6:00  P.  M Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

January  3rd,  Thursday,  8:30  A.  M Christmas  Vacation  Ends. 

January  21st,  Monday First     Semester     Examina- 
tions Begin. 

January  26th,  Saturday First  Semester  Ends. 

January  28th,  Monday Registration  Day  for  Second 

Semester. 

January  29th,  Tuesday Second  Semester  Begins. 
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COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 

University. 
HENRY  MELVILLE  CURTIS,  D.  D.,  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 

the  University. 
FRANK  BENJAMIN  DYER,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
E.  G.  BETTY,  D.  D.  S.,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  SENATE. 
WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  M.  A.,  ex-officio. 
MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.D.,  (term  expires  in  1907) 


STANDING   COMMITTEE      OF  THE  FACULTY. 

On  Course  of  Study.— DEAN  BURRIS  (Chairman),  PROFES- 
SOR DYER  and  PROFESSOR  HALL. 


FACULTY. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
University. 

FRANK  BENJAMIN  DYER,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Cincinnati 
Schools  and  Professor  of  School  Administration.  • 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  M.  A.,  Dean,  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory and  Principles  of  Education. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

EDWARD  MILES  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

MERRICK  WHITCOMB,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  History. 

HARRIS  HANCOCK,  Ph.  D.,  Dr.  Sc,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

The  Faculty  is  assisted  by  officers  of  instruction,  from  other 
departments  of  the  University,  and  by  specialists  connected  with 
the   city   schools.     When   not   otherwise   specified   those   named 
below  are  in  departments  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
WAYIvAND   RICHARDSON   BENEDICT,    A.   B.,  Professor  of 

Philosophy. 

JOHN  MILLER  BURNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

MAX  POLL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

M.  ELIZABETH  J.  CZARNOMSKA,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Women  and 
Lecturer  on  English  and  Biblical  Literature. 

MARCO  F.  LIBERMA,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages. 

GEORGE  MOREY  MILLER,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology. 

CLAUDE  M.  LOTSPEICH,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVBA,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
in  the  College  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  WEBER,  Assistant  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. 

EDNA  EARLE  HOPE,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  for 
Women. 

WALTER  A.  AIKEN,  Supervisor  Music  Department,  Cincinnati 
Public  Schools,  Instructor  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in 
the  Public  Schools. 

WILLIAM  H.  VOGEL,  Supervisor  Drawing  Department,  Cincin- 
nati Public  Schools,  Instructor  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Draw- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools. 

CARL  ZIEGLER,  M.  D.,  Supervisor  Department  of  Physical  Train- 
ing and  Hygiene,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Instructor  in 
Methods  of  Teaching  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

HENNING  W.  PRENTIS,  JR.,  A.  B.,  Secretary  of  the  University. 

DANIEL  LAURENCE,  B.  S.,  Clerk  and  Collector. 

LELIA  AMANDA  GARVIN,  B.  L.,  Registrar. 

HARRIET  EVANS  HODGE,  Librarian. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  the  department  of  education  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  organized  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  university  auspices  and 
in  close  touch  with  a  large  system  of  public  schools. 

For  purposes  of  observation  arid  practice,  public  schools  of 
Cincinnati  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students  of  the  College 
under  expert  direction  and  guidance.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made,  also,  whereby  courses  in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten 
Training  School  are  open  to  students  of  the  College.  Opportunity 
is  thus  afforded  for  the  professional  training,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, of  teachers  for  kindergartens,  elementary,  and  secondary 
schools.  The  College  also  offers  courses  designed  to  prepare 
advanced  students  for  work  as  critic  teachers,  principals,  super- 
visors, and  other  important  educational  positions  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  scholarship,  professional  knowledge,  and  successful 
experience  in  school  work. 

ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 

The  general  program  of  studies,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  conferred  by  the  College  for  Teachers,  contemplates 
(a)  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts*  (a  four-year  high  school  course),  (&)  the  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  list  of  required  studies  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  and  (r)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  professional 
course  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  credits.  A  credit  means  one  hour's  satisfactory  work 
per  week  for  a  semester.  Eighteen  is  the  maximum  number  of 
credits  a  student  may  make  in  a  semester. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES. 
The    Professional     Courses     include     (a)     the     Fundamental 
Courses,  (b)  Groups  of  Studies,  differentiated  by  the  nature  of  the 
various  positions  in  schools,   (c)   Elective  Studies,  chosen  with 


*  The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  sent  on  request 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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reference  to  supporting  the  special  group  of  studies  selected  by 
student,  and  (d)  Observation  and  Practice  Work. 

(a)  The  Fundamental  Courses. 

Courses  la  and  lb  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education, 
and  la  and  6b  in  Psychology,  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree. 

(b)  Groups  of  Studies. 

Each  candidate  must  also  select  one  of  several  Groups  of 
Studies,  including  Observation  and  Practice  Work,  as  determined 
by  the  field  of  the  candidate's  professional  interest,  whether  it 
be,  primarily,  in  the  Kindergarten,  Elementary  School,  or  Sec- 
ondary School. 

(c)  Elective  Studies. 

An  approved  list  of  Elective  Studies  must  be  pursued  by  the 
candidate  also,  either  prerequisite  or  parallel  to  the  Group  of 
Studies  selected,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  support  this  Group 
and  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  too  narrow  specialization. 

ADVANCED  WORK. 
Certain  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  under  the  head  of  "Education"  may  be  taken  by  duly  qual- 
ified candidates  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  for  the 
advanced  University  degrees. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 
Special  Courses,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  topics,  are  offered 
to  teachers  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  and  are  given  on  Saturdays 
and  at  hours  during  the  week  which  do  not  conflict  with  the 
duties  of  the  class-room.  Credit  is  given  on  the  books  of  the 
Registrar  for  satisfactory  work  done  in  most  of  these  courses. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 
Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  as 
special  students  to  lecture  and  laboratory  courses.  They  will  be 
required  to  pass  such  of  the  examinations  for  admission  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  may  designate  and  to 
satisfy  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their  ability  to 
carry  on  profitably  the  work  chosen.  All  special  students  who 
become  candidates  for  a  degree  are  required  to  satisfy  the  en- 
trance requirements  before  graduation. 
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ADMISSION  FROM  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Students  from  other  institutions  of  approved  standing  who 
have  completed  a  two  years'  collegiate  course  in  advance  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  may  be  admitted  to  the  College. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 


REGISTRATION. 

New  students  should  register  in  1906  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
September  20  and  21.  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  those  wishing  to 
take  special  courses  intended  primarily  for  persons  engaged  in 
teaching  should  register  on  Saturday,  September  22.  Regular 
students  registering  on  any  other  days  than  those  designated  will 
be  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar.  Teachers 
may  register  not  later  than  Saturday,  September  29.  All  students 
should  confer  with  the  Dean  of  the  College,  when  filling  out  their 
Course  cards. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  the  number  of  hours  officially  pub- 
lished with  each  course  and  for  no  more.  University  work  not 
regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 

Students  shall  report  in  the  class-rooms  for  enrollment  at  the 
hour  designated  for  the  first  meeting  of  their  respective  classes. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  note  the  advertised  hours  of 
classes  in  order  that  conflicts  may  be  avoided. 

All  absences  of  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted 
for  to  the  Dean  of  the  College.  A  student  who  has  been  absent 
must  report  to  the  Dean  within  a  week  after  returning  to  the 
University,  or  the  absence  shall  be  counted  as  unexcused.  A 
student  who  has  over  ten  per  cent,  of  unexcused  absences  in  any 
subject  in  one  semester  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  semester 
examinations  in  that  subject,  and  shall  be  reported  as  "failed" 
therein. 

It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honorable  dismissal  that  every 
student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University  shall  submit 
to  the  Registrar  a  written  request  to  that  effect. 

Students  are  advised  to  consult  the  "Rules  J:or  the  Guidance 
of  Students,"  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary. 
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FEES. 
Library  Fee.     All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Tuition.  Tuition  is  free  to  regular  students  who  are  residents 
of  Cincinnati.  All  other  regular  students  are  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  year,  payable  in  two  equal  install- 
ments, at  the  opening  of  each  semester. 

All  special  students  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of 
three  dollars  per  hour  of  instruction  per  week  per  sem- 
ester, in  advance. 

All  irregular  students  (i.  e.  students  regularly  en- 
tered taking  less  than  twelve  hours  of  work  per  week  by 
special  permission)  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars per  hour  of  instruction  per  week  per  semester,  in 
advance. 

Laboratory  Fees. 

Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Physics,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance 

Chemistry,  fifteen  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  session  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage. 

Diploma  Fees.  Students  who  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars,  payable  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  conferring  the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
each  supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  conditions.  A 
fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  charged  for  entrance  examinations  on 
days  other  than  those  specified  in  the  calendar. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  designated 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Fees  in  the  Special  Courses  for  Teachers.  All  teachers  en- 
rolled in  special  courses  are  charged  the  regular  library  fee  of 
five  dollars  a  year.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  special  courses  to  all 
teachers  who  are  residents  of  Cincinnati  or  who,  although  non- 
residents, are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  All  other  teachers  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  cours%  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  the  Teachers'  course  in  Biology  is  five 
dollars  per  year. 
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UNIVERSITY   APPOINTMENT   COMMITTEE. 

Sub-Committee  of  the  College  for  Teachers. — 
WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  M.  A.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the 

History  and  Principles  of  Education,  (Chairman). 
JOHN   WILLIAM    HALL,    M.  A.,    Professor   of   the    Theory    and 

Practice  of  Teaching. 
BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
HENNING  W.  PRENTIS,  JR.,  A.  B.,  Secretary. 

The  University  Appointment  Committee  offers  its  services, 
without  charge,  to  those  seeking  appointment  to  positions  for 
which  they  are  properly  qualified.  The  Sub-Committee  of  the 
College  for  Teachers  seeks  to  bring  students  who  are  properly 
trained  for  positions  in  kindergartens,  elementary,  secondary, 
and  normal  schools  to  the  attention  of  educational  authorities, 
with  a  view  to  appointment.  This  Sub-Committee  also  wishes  to 
interest  itself  actively  in  supplying  institute  and  summer 
school  instructors  and  lecturers  for  public  gatherings,  educational 
and  otherwise. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  appointment  and  who  desire 
the  services  of  this  Sub-Committee  should  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary on  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Officers  of  instruction  in  the  University  who  are  available  for 
work  in  institutes,  summer  schools,  or  as  public  lecturers  are 
also  invited  to  register  with  the  Secretary,  on  blanks  provided 
for  this  purpose,  giving  the  subjects  which  they  wish  to  offer. 
Communications  may  be  addressed  to  any  member  of  the  Sub- 
Committee,  or  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  TEACHERS'  BULLETIN 

A  monthly  publication,  from  October  to  June,  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools.  A  different  subject 
is  treated  in  each  issue.  Hints  for  teaching,  bibliography,  and 
other  information  valuable  to  the  teacher,  are  given.  Teachers 
in  the  preparatory  schools  may  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  free  of  charge,  on  request  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
University. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  by 
the  College  for  Teachers  are  required  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  to  pursue  satisfac- 
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torily  the  required  studies  in  that  department,  and  to  complete,  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  one  of  the  following  Programs  of  Study: 

Program  I. — For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in  Kin- 
dergartens: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education,  la,  lb;  Psychol- 
ogy, la,  6b. 

2.  The  Group  of  Studies  under  "Kindergarten  Teaching." 

3.  Elective  Courses  in  such  subjects  as  English,  History, 
Biology,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Art,  Fine  Art,  Physical 
Education,  Biblical  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Economics. 

Program  II. — For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education,  la,  lb;  Psychol- 
ogy, la,  6b. 

2.  A  Group  of  Studies  in  such  subjects  as  Child  Study,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  School  Management,  Special  Method  in 
English,  History,  Geography,  Nature  Study,  Mathematics,  and 
Observation  and  Practice  Work. 

In  the  studies  in  Special  Method  the  approach,  in  general,  is 
historical,  both  as  to  subject  matter  and  method,  and  the  courses 
include  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  educational  values,  prin- 
ciples of  selection  and  sequence,  organization  of  the  subject  for 
teaching  purposes,  the  course  of  study,  material  equipment  for 
successful  teaching  of  the  subject,  special  difficulties  to  be  met 
in  the  various  grades,  the  choice  and  use  of  supplementary  read- 
ing, the  proper  use  of  texts  and  illustrative  materials,  lesson 
plans,  valuation  of  text-books,  literature  of  the  subject,  etc. 

3.  Elective  Courses  in  such  subjects  as  English,  German,  His- 
tory, Biblical  Literature,  Biology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Fine 
Arts,  Music,  Physical  Education,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Art, 
and  Domestic  Science. 

Program  III. — For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education,  la,  lb;  Psychol- 
ogy, la,  6b. 

2.  The  following  Group  of  Studies: 

(a)  Historical  and  Comparative  Survey  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence. 
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(c)  School  Management. 

(d)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching-. 

(e)  Observation  and  Practice  Work. 

3.  Elective  Courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  allied  to 
subjects  chosen  in  (4)  below. 

4.  At  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  each  student 
is  required  to  select  work  in  two  departments,  in  each  of  which 
he  shall  have  obtained  at  least  sixteen  credits  before  graduation. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  courses,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  are 
offered  for  the  year  1906-07.  Many  of  them  are  courses  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  persons  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  The  others  are  such  as  are  necessary  to 
cover  the  requirements,  during  the  first  year  of  the  College,  for 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  various  positions  in  school  work. 
All  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  also  open  to 
students  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

HISTORY   AND    PHILOSOPHY    OF    EDUCATION. 

Professor  Burris. 

Education  la. — Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Education.  Lectures, 
required  readings,  reports  and  discussions.  Beginning  with 
primitive  society  this  course  will  consider  types  of  the  various 
conceptions  of  education  prior  to  the  Renaissance.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.     First  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  1:30-2:30. 

Education  lb. — Education  in  Modern  Times.  Lectures,  re- 
quired readings,  and  discussions.  A  continuation  of  la,  but  may 
be  taken  independently.  Various  conceptions  of  education  since 
the  Renaissance,  with  special  stress  upon  those  which  have  been 
most  instrumental  in  shaping  current  tendencies.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.     Second  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  1:30-2:30. 

Education  13.  — History  of  Education.  This  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School,  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  Second  semester. 
M.,  W.,  F.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Education  3. — Historical  and  Comparative  Study  of  Secondary 
Education.  Lectures,  required  readings,  reports  and  discussions. 
Intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  positions  in  secondary 
schools.  Stress  will  be  laid  upon  such  topics  as  the  aims,  cur- 
ricula, and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  types  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  secondary  schools,  the  selection  and  sequence 
of  subjects,  equipment,  and  relations  to  elementary  and  higher 
schools.  The  course  will  also  include  a  study  of  the  types  of 
local  secondary  schools,  public  and  private.  Open  to  Seniors  and 
Graduates  who  have  had  Education  la  and  lb,  and  to  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.     M.,  4:00-5:00. 
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Education  5. — Philosophy  of  Education.  Lectures,  readings, 
reports  and  discussions.  An  examination  of  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying-  a  rational  theory  of  education  as  derived 
from  metaphysics,  logic,  ethics,  sociology,  psychology,  and 
biology.  Educational  problems  and  processes  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  presuppositions  thus  derived.  Open,  after  consulta- 
tion, to  properly  qualified  Seniors  and  Graduates.     W.,  4:00-5:00. 

Education  7. — Seminar.  Investigations  and  reports  on  special 
topics  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education.  A  part  of  the 
time  will  be  devoted  to  reports  upon  discussions  of  current  edu- 
cational problems.     For  Graduates.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

FOR   TEACHERS. 

Education  9. — The  World  and  the  Child.  A  consideration  of 
the  process  of  education  as  world-building.  The  historical  and 
logical  origin,  meaning  and  classification  of  studies.  The  ele- 
mentary curriculum  as  the  child's  world.  The  place  of  sym- 
bolism and  systems  of  mutational  and  inventional  correspondence 
in  education.  The  significance  of  the  principles  evolved  as  to 
method  in  the  arts  and  sciences  respectively.  One  credit  per 
semester  for  B.  A.     S.,  10:30-11:30. 

Education  II. —  History  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  various 
types  of  educational  theory  and  practice  as  they  have  arisen  in 
the  course  of  history.  Lectures  and  required  reading.  One 
credit  per  semester  for  B.  A.     S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Education  15. — The  Elementary  Curriculum.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  will  be  the  consideration  of  those  principles  underlying 
the  organization  of  the  elementary  school  course  of  study  and  a 
general  organization  of  such  a  course  in  harmony  therewith.  To 
be  given  if  at  least  ten  desire  the  course.  Open  to  principals  and 
others  properly  qualified.     Hour  to  be  arranged. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Breese. 

la. — Introductory  Psychology.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

6b. — Child  Study.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course 
la.     Second  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  1:30-2:30. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

5.— Genetic  Psychology.  Mental  development  of  the  child, 
with  special  attention  to  educational  practice.  One  credit  per 
semester  for  B.  A.     S.,  11:30-12:30. 

7a.— General  Psychology.  Open  to  students  of  the  Cincinnati 
Kindergarten  Training  School  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree.    First  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  1:30-2:30. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 
Professor  Dyer. 

Education  13.  School  Management.  A  course  of  lectures  on 
special  topics  by  Superintendent  Dyer,  of  the  Cincinnati  Schools, 
assisted  by  professors  in  the  University  and  prominent  educators 
of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.     T.,  4:00-5:00. 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 
Professor  Hall,  Miss  Weber. 

Education  2. — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Lectures, 
discussions,  practical  work  and  required  reading-.  Development 
of  the  general  method  of  the  recitation  and  its  varying  application 
in  the  proper  conduct  of  class  exercises  in  the  several  subjects  of 
the  elementary  school.  Three  hours  of  discussion  and  fifteen 
hours  of  practical  work  per  semester.  Open  to  Seniors.  Hours 
for  practical  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before 
registration.     M.,  W.,  P.,  2:30-3:30. 

Education  4. — Supervision  and  Critic  Work.  This  course  is 
intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  or 
principals  of  public  schools,  or  critics  in  normal  schools.  It  in- 
cludes an  intensive  study  of  the  important  principles  of  education 
and  their  application  to  class  instruction.  Observation  and  con- 
ference. This  course  is  open  to  graduates  and  to  qualified  teach- 
ers in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.     M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00-5:00. 

Education  12. — Seminar.  Advanced  course  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  Education  4  or  Education  8  of  1905-06.  Required 
reading,  lectures,  and  practice  in  the  criticism  of  lessons  observed 
in  the  elementary  school  subjects.  Investigation  of  special  prob- 
lems in  elementary  school  method.  Two  hours,  to  be  arranged 
before  registration.     Credits  to  be  arranged  by  consultation. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

Education  6. —  General  Method.  The  formulation  of  a  scientific 
method  of  the  recitation  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
method  to  the  subjects  commonly  taught  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools.  This  course  is  intended  for  teachers  in  the 
city  and  vicinity.  One  credit  per  semester  for  B.  A.  S.,  10:30- 
11:30. 

Education  8. — General  Method.  Advanced  course  open  to 
those  who  have  taken  Education  2  or  6.  Required  reading,  lec- 
tures, and  discussions  of  lessons  observed  by  the  class  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  make  an 
objective  study  of  the  application  of  the  principles  considered  in 
Education  2  and  10.  One  credit  per  semester  for  B.  A.  S.,  9:30- 
10:30.  Professor  Hall. 

Education  10. — Supervision  and  Critic  Work.  Intended  for 
supervisors,  principals,  and  qualified  teachers  in  the  city  and 
vicinity.     One  credit  per  semester  for  B.  A.     Th.,  4:15-5:15. 

Professor  Hall. 
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KINDERGARTEN   TEACHING. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training 
School  the  following  courses  in  kindergarten  training  not  given 
at  the  University  may  be  taken  there.  The  School  is  located  at 
6  Ivinton  Street,  Avondale.  Registration  day,  September  15th. 
Work  begins  September  17th.  For  special  announcement  address 
Miss  May  Bishop,  Registrar. 

KINDERGARTEN  ACTIVITIES 

Gifts.— Open  to  Juniors.  First  semester.  T.,  Th.,  9:00-10:00. 
Three  credits.  Miss  Bothwell. 

Handwork. — Junior  year.  First  semester.  Th.,  10:00-12:1)0. 
Senior  year.  First  semester.  Two  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Four 
credits.  Miss  Bishop. 

Rhythm,  Songs,  and  Games.— Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  semester.  T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:00,  Second  semester.  One  hour,  to 
be  arranged.     Three  credits.  Miss  Fry. 

Each  of  these  courses  includes  theory  and  practice  and  is  in- 
tended to  develop  resourcefulness  and  originality  in  the  student, 
as  well  as  to  give  technical  mastery  of  kindergarten  instrumen- 
talities. 

KINDERGARTEN  THEORY. 

A  study  of  Froebel's  writings,  especially  the  "Mother  Play" 
and  "Education  of  Man".  The  purpose  is  to  present  educational 
laws  and  life  truths  of  worth  for  personal  culture,  and  to  give 
insight  into  the  significance  of  child  life  as  revealed  in  its  typical 
manifestations.  Open  to  Seniors.  M.,  W.,  F.  Hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Six  credits.  Miss  Bothwell. 

KINDERGARTEN  STORIES. 

A  study  of  typical  stories  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  princi- 
ples of  selection  and  adaptation.  Practice  in  story  telling.  Open 
to  Seniors.  One  hour,  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Bothwell 
PROGRAM  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  critical  resume1  of  every  division  of  kindergarten  work  and 
the  educational  principles  involved.  The  careful  planning  of 
programs  for  definite  periods  of  time  and  for  meeting  differing 
conditions.  Special  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  English 
language  by  little  children,  particularly  foreigners.  Open  to  Sen- 
iors.    M.,  W.,  F.,  hours  to  be  arranged.     Six  credits. 

Miss  Colburn. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING. 
A  minimum  of  one-half  year  (days  to  conform  to  the  public 
school  calendar)  in  private,  mission,  or  public  school  kindergar- 
tens under  at  least  two  directors.  Opportunity  for  increasing 
responsibility  under  careful  supervision.  Additional  practice  may 
be  required  to  demonstrate  the  student's  ability  to  satisfactorily 
conduct  every  phase  of  kindergarten  work.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors.     Ten  credits.  Miss  Colburn. 
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organization  and  conduct  of  mothers'  meetings. 
A  special  feature  of  this  course  is  a  series  of  lectures  given  by 
Miss  Laws,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, covering  the  essentials  of  Parlimentary  law  and  the  general 
purpose  and  subject  matter  of  Mothers'  Meetings.  Short  talks 
suitable  for  different  occasions  are  prepared  and  given  by  the 
students.     One  credit.  Miss  Colburn. 

primary  teaching. 
Subject  matter  and  method  of  the  work  done  in  primary  grades, 
with  special  attention  to  the  first  year.     Open  to  Seniors.    Second 
semester.     One  hour,  to  be  arranged.     One  credit. 

Miss  Weber. 

ART. 

Rapid  sketching  on  blackboard;  brush  work  in  ink  and  water 
color;  decorative  design.  Art  in  the  kindergarten— decoration, 
pictures,  and  children's  work.  Open  to  Juniors.  First  semester. 
T.,  10.00-12.00.     One  credit.  Mr.  Thompson. 

MUSIC. 

Study  and  criticism  of  kindergarten  music,  the  child  voice, 
rhythm  and  development  of  ear  and  tone.  Attention  to  instru- 
mental music  with  each  student.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
First  semester.     T.,  2:00-3:00.     Two  credits.  Mr.  Aiken. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Hollingshead. 

Physical  Training. — Mrs.  Moore  and  Miss  Ely. 

To  afford  knowledge  of  sanitation,  food,  dress,  exercise,  rest, 
children's  diseases,  and  emergencies.  To  give  ease  and  grace  of 
movement,  a  wise  conservation  and  use  of  energy,  and  to  correlate 
with  games  played  in  the  kindergarten  such  movements  as  are  es- 
sential to  the  child's  general  development.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors.     T.,  Th.,  3:00-3:30.     One  credit  each  year. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Students  who  have  not  had  both  Botany  and  Zoology  must 
take  Courses  10  and  11.   (See  Biology.) 

KINDERGARTEN   DIRECTORS'    CONFERENCE. 

Lectures,  discussions,  suggestions  in  program  work. 
Occasional  talks  by  prominent  kindergartners  and  specialists 
in  education  from  other  cities.     M.,  2:00-4:00.         Miss  Colburn. 

BIBLICAL   LITERATURE. 

Miss  Czarnomska. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

6. — A  General  Course.  Part  I.,  Historical  Introduction  and  the 
study  of  the  Historical  Books.  Part  II.,  Study  of  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalms.  One  credit  per  semester  for  B.  A.  S.,  11:30- 
12:30. 
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BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Guyer,  Assistant  Professor  Benedict. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  work  is  planned  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  "nature-study." 
The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  (1)  to  train  teachers  how  to  observe 
accurately,  and  (2)  to  lead  them  to  a  satisfactory  point  of' view 
from  which  to  direct  the  observations  of  children.  A  laboratory 
fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  cover  the  expense  of  material 
used. 

10. — Animal  Life.  A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits  per 
semester  for  B.  A.     S.,  8:30-12:30.  Professor  Guyer. 

Course  10  is  omitted  in  1906-07;  given  in  1907-08. 

11. — Plant  Life.  A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits  per 
semester  for  B.  A.     S.,  8 :  30-12 :  30. 

Assistant  Professor  Benedict. 
Course  11  is  given  in  1906-07;  omitted  in  1907-08. 

ENGLISH. 
Miss  Czarnomska,  Assistant  Professor  Miller,  Miss  McVea. 

Education  15. —  English  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

(a)  Reading  and  Literature.  Historical  development  of  the 
reader  and  of  methods  of  teaching  reading.  What  to  read. 
Learning  to  read.  How  to  read.  Principles  of  selection,  adapta- 
tion and  presentation  of  literature  in  elementary  schools.  A 
study  of  typical  stories,  selections  and  poems.  Principles  of  in- 
terpretation and  criticism. 

(b)  Composition  and  Grammar.  Historical  approach.  Various 
phases  of  oral  and  written  composition  work.  Conventionalities. 
Difficulties  and  how  to  meet  them.  The  place  of  grammar  in  the 
elementary  school. 

(c)  Observation,  lesson-plans,  and  practice-teaching.  This 
course  also  includes  a  careful  criticism  of  the  literature  on  ele- 
mentary English  teaching.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  T., 
Th.,  4:00-5:00.  Miss  McVea. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

Education  17. — Reading  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.    One  credit  per  semester  for  B.  A.  W.,  4:00-5:00. 

Miss  McVea. 

11. — English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  the  elements  and  qualities  of  style  and  the 
forms  of  discourse  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject.  Lectures,  recitations,  reports.  One  credit 
per  semester  for  B.  A.     Th.,  4:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
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12. — The  English  Drama.  Lectures,  reports  of  reading.  One 
credit  per  semester  for  B.  A.     S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Miss  Czarnomska. 

21. — English  Literature.  Contemporary  writers.  No  credit 
for  B.  A.     S.,  10:30-11:30.  Miss  Czarnomska. 

ART  AND   HAND   WORK. 
Supervisor  Vogel. 

Education  14b. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  those  in- 
tending to  teach  in  the  public  schools  familiar  with  the  Art  and 
Hand  Work  pursued  in  the  elementary  grades  at  the  present 
time,  and  to  place  before  them  the  best  methods  for  obtaining 
satisfactory  results.  This  course  will  embrace  work  in  paper 
and  light  cardboard,  drawing  and  painting  from  plant  life  and 
animal  life,  landscape  and  still  life;  analysis  of  color  and  design; 
picture  study  both  from  the  art  side  and  its  use  in  connection 
with  language  work.     Second  semester.     T.,  1:00-3:00. 

FRENCH. 
Associate  Professor  Liberma. 

12. — Old  French.  La  Chanson  de  Roland;  Chretien  de  Troyes, 
Yvain;  Ancassin  et  Nicolette.  Old  French  phonology  and  inflec- 
tions; versification.  Lectures,  text  interpretation  and  collateral 
reading.    T.,  Th„  2:00-3:00. 

Course  12  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 
It  is  given  in  1906-07;  omitted  in  1907-08.  (See  Announcement  of 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 

16. —  History  of  Old  French  Literature,  from  the  Origins  to  the 
end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Lectures  and  reports.  T.,  Th., 
1:30-2:30. 

Course  16  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 
It  is  omitted  in  1906-07;  given  in  1907-08. 

17. — Seminary.  The  development  of  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Grail  in  France.  (190G-07.)  The  Life  and  Works  of  Lamarane, 
Alfred  de  Musset  and  Alfred  de  Vigny.  (1907-08.)  Credit  accord- 
ing to  work  done.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Course  17  is  open  to  students  only  on  permission. 

FOR   TEACHERS. 

5. — Course  for  Teachers.  A  systematic  study  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult accidents  of  French  Grammar;  composition,  conversation. 
One  credit  per  semester  for  B.  A.     S.,  10:30-11:30. 
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GERMAN. 
Professor  Poll,  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

6. — German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  Roman- 
tic School.  The  Novel.  The  Drama  and  Lyrics.  Lectures,  col- 
lateral reading  and  written  reports  by  the  class.  T.,  Th.,  4:00- 
5:00.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  6  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  4. 
(See  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 

10. — German  Composition,  Advanced  Course.  Advanced  com- 
position and  practice  in  writing  German.     S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Professor  Poll. 
Course  10  is  omitted  in  1906-1907. 

30. — Glimpses  of  German  Life  and  Culture.  Papers  and  dis- 
cussions in  German.     Advanced  Composition.     S.,  9:30-11:30. 

Professor  Poll. 

12a. —  Interpretation  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  and  Study  of 
the  Legend.  Collateral  reading  and  written  reports.  T.,  Th., 
3:00-4:00.     First  semester.  Professor  Poll. 

Course  12a  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5. 

Mb. — German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Lectures  in  German  and 
collateral  reading.     T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:00.     Second  semester. 

Professor  Poll. 

Course  lib  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  5 
or  6. 

7. — Middle  High-German.  Wright's  Middle  High-German 
Primer.  Bachmann's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Translation 
into  modern  German  and  lectures  in  German.  M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00- 
4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

8b. — Old  High-German.   Braxme'sAlthochdeutsche  Grammatik, 

and  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsches  Lesebuch  are  used  as  text- 
books. Translation  into  modern  German  arid  lectures  in  German. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00-5:00.     Second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
Course  8b  is  omitted  in  1906-07;  given  in  1907-08. 

13b. — Gothic.  Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik;  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible;  translation  of  Ulfilas.  M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00-5:00. 
Second  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

Course  13b  is  given  in  1906-07;  to  be  omitted  in  1907-08. 

9. — German  Seminary.  The  origin  and  development  of  the 
German  drama.     T.,  Th.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Poll. 

26a.  Old  Norse.  Introductory.  Holthausen's  Altislandisches 
Elementarbuch  and  the  same  author's   Altislandisches   Lesebuch. 

Reading  of  selections  from  the  sagas.  M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00-5:00. 
First  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 
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27a.  Old  Norse.  Advanced.  Holthausen's  Altislandisches 
Elementarbuch.  Finnur  Jonsson's  Eddalieder.  Gehring's  (ilossar 
zu  den  liedern  der  Edda.  Rapid  review  of  grammar;  reading-  of 
selected  poems  of  the  Edda.    M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00-5:00.    First  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Lotspeich. 

Course  27a  is  omitted  in  1906-07;  given  in  1907-08. 

HISTORY. 
Professor  Whitcomb,  Dr.  Cox. 

FOR   TEACHERS. 

32.— American  History,  1815-1860.  Particularly  for  Eighth 
Grade  teachers.    One  credit  per  semester  for  B.  A.     S.,  10:30-11:30. 

Dr.  Cox. 

33.  — Medieval  History.  With  especial  attention  to  institu- 
tions. Particularly  for  Sixth  Grade  teachers.  One  credit  per 
semester  for  B.  A.     S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

LATIN. 
Professor  Burnam. 

FOR   TEACHERS. 

14. — Methods  of  Instruction  and  Bibliography.  No  credit  for 
B.  A.     S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Undergraduate  Courses  5  and  6  are  offered  largely  in  view  of 
the  needs  of  future  teachers  of  Latin.  Those  engaged  in  second- 
ary instruction  in  the  lang-uage  are  earnestly  requested  to  take 
Graduate  Course  11.  (See  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts.) 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Hancock. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

22. — Advanced  Integral  Calculus.  Differential  Equations.  S., 
9:30-11:30.  Professor  Hancock. 

24. — Elliptic  Integrals  and  Elliptic  Functions.  The  theories  of 
Legendre,  Abel,  Jacobi  and  of  Rieman,  Hermite,  Weierstrass. 
Lectures  founded  on  the  Berlin  lectures  of  Fuchs,  Schwarz  and 
WTeierstrass.     W.,  4:00-6:00;  S.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Hancock. 

MUSIC. 
Supervisor  Aiken. 

Education  16b. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  those 
who  contemplate  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  or  are  at  present 
teaching,  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  training  in  the  matter 
and  method  of  school  music.  The  course  followed  will  be  that 
used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.     Second  semester.     T.,  3:00-4:00. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor  Benedict. 
FOR   TEACHERS. 

9.  The  Forms  of  Reasoning.  A  course  in  The  Forms  of 
Reasoning-  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  provided  not 
less  than  ten  register  for  the  work.     S.,  10:30-11:30. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING   AND   HYGIENE. 
Dr.  Ziegler. 

Education  17b. — This  course  is  for  those  fitting  for  positions 
in  elementary  schools.  It  will  not  be  considered  sufficient  prepa- 
ration to  qualify  as  special  teacher.  The  course  will  include 
theory  and  practice  of  physical  exercise,  gymnastic  games  for 
the  school-room  and  play-ground,  school  sanitation,  methods  of 
teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  grades.  Second  semester. 
F.,  1:00-2:00. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING   FOR   WOMEN. 
Miss   Hope. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  three-fold:  (1)  to  maintain  health: 
(2)  to  develop  control,  efficiency,  and  endurance;  (3)  to  establish 
correct  position  of  head,  shoulders  and  chest. 

A  physical  examination  of  students  will  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  each  individual 
carefully  recorded. 

The  class  work  will  include  free  exercise,  dancing,  and  work 
with  wands,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs  and  other  apparatus.  In 
addition,  basket  ball  and  other  games  will  be  played. 

Individual  attention  will  be  given  to  those  who  require  special 
training. 

The  work  is  required  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  for  three 
thirty-minute  periods  a  week.  No  credit  for  B.  A.  M.,  W.,  F., 
afternoons. 

PHYSICS. 

Assistant  Professor  Ives. 

FOR   TEACHERS. 

11. — Laboratory  Methods  for  Teachers.  This  course  comprises 
a  set.  of  experiments  designed  especially  for  teachers.  The  exer- 
cises will  include  those  which  are  usually  given  in  schools,  and 
also  those  of  a  more  difficult  nature  which  illustrate  the  theo- 
retical principles.     S.,  8:30-11:30. 
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The  University  comprises  the  following  Departments: 

L  The  Graduate  School. 

IL  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

III.  The  College  for  Teachers. 

IV.  The  College  of  Engineering:. 

(Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil,  and  Chemical  Enarineerinir) 

V.     The  College  of  Law. 

(The  Cincinnati  Law  School). 

VI.    The  College  of  Medicine. 

(Medical  College  of  Ohio  . 

VII.    The  Technical  School. 

(A  Manual  Training-  Higrh  School). 

For  catalogue,  announcements  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  further  information  address 

The  Secretary,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor  Bawden. 

The  following  courses  in  Philosophy  will  he  offered  during  the 
year  1907-08,  by  Professor  Bawden,  in  place  of  those  announced 
by  Professor  Benedict,  resigned: 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 
1a.     Introduction  to  Philosophy. — An  elementary  course  in  the 
fundamental  concepts  and  methods  of  philosophy.  First  semester. 
M.,  \\\.  P.,  9^30-10:30. 

2b.  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Continued. — Historical  orien- 
tation for  those  who  have  had  Course  la.  Historical  and  inter- 
pretative study  of  representative  systems  of  philosophy  and  the 
main  philosophical  problems  which  they  have  brought  to  the  front 
in  the  development  of  reflective  thought.  Open  to  those  who  have 
had  Course  la  or  its  equivalent.  Second  semester.  M.  W.,  P., 
9:30-10:30. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 
3a.  History  of  Philosophy. — Ancient  and  Mediaeval.  A  study 
of  the  early  Greek  nature-philosophers;  the  great  ethical  thinkers 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle;  the  Stoics  and  Alexandrian  School; 
Mediaeval  philosophy  up  to  Scholasticism.  First  semester.  T., 
Th.,  10:30-11:80. 

4b.  History  of  Philosophy,  Continued; — Modern  philosophy. 
Beginning  with  Bacon  and  Descartes  and  following  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  thought  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  through 
Kant  and  the  modern  Idealists.  The  course  will  conclude  with  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  salient  features  of  the  various  schools  of 
thought  influential  at  the  present  time.  Second  semester.  T., 
Th.,   10:30-11:. '50. 

5a.  Logic  Epistemology. — A  study  of  the  nature  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  its  psychological,  epis- 
temological,  and  metaphysical  grounds  and  implications.  Its 
aim — from  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of  practical  and  scien- 
tific reasoning,  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  conditions  and 
tests  of  valid  thinking.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  Courses  la 
and  2b  or  their  equivalents.  First  semester.  M.,  \V\,  F.,  10:30- 
11-30. 
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6b.  Epistemology-Metaphysics. — The  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples worked  out  in  Course  5a  to  the  ultimate  problems  of  being 
and  knowing,  with  especial  attention  to  the  fundamental  anti- 
nomies with  which  modern  thought  has  been  concerned.  Second 
semester.     M.,  W.,  F„  10:30-11:30. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

7a.  Aesthetics. — Theory  of  values — practical,  logical,  ethical, 
social,  religious,  aesthetic.  The  aim  is  to  show  the  place  of 
spiritual  values  in  human  experience  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  to 
work  out  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  beauty  as  value  par  excellence. 
First  semester.     Seminary;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

8b.  Ethics. — Theory  of  values  continued,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  in  the  ethical  sphere.  Second  semester. 
Seminary;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

0.  Educational  Ethics.— A  consideration  of  the  ethical  prob- 
lems underlying  certain  types  of  social  adjustment  in  their  bear- 
ings on  both  society  and  the  individual.  Especial  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  ethical  meaning  of  the  educative  process.  Through- 
out the  year.     S.,  one  hour,  to  be  arranged. 

EXTERNAL  COURSES. 

During  the  year  1907-08  one  of  the  following  courses  will  be 
given: 

Ex.  10.  Modern  Idealism.- An  exposition  of  the  main  theses  of 
idealistic  thought  in  modern  times,  with  a  critical  examination  of 
the  relation  of  idealism  to  recent  forms  of  realism  and  prag- 
matism.    Time  and  place  to  be  arranged. 

Ex.11.  Philosophy  and  Life.— A  course  of  lectures  on  the  rela- 
tion of  philosophy  to  everyday  life,  to  religion,  to  science,  and  to 
art,  with  a  systematic  view  of  the  main  divisions  of  philosophy 
and  classification  of  the  sciences.  A  course  valuable  for  those 
who  wish  to  understand  the  relations  of  their  particular  branch 
of  study  to  the  whole  scheme  of  the  sciences  as  comprehended  in 
a  world-view.     Time  and  place  to  be  arranged. 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  CINCINNATI. 


The  University  comprises  the  following  departments: 
I.     THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 
II.     THE  McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

III.  THE  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

IV.  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING. 

(Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  and  Chemical  Engineering.) 

V.     THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

(The  Cincinnati  Law  School.) 

VI.     THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 
(Medical  College  of  Ohio.) 

VII.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

(The  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  Affiliated.) 

For  the  special  announcements  of  the  various   departments 
and  further  information,  address: 

The  Secretary,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
University. 

HENRY  MELVILLE  CURTIS,  D.  D.,  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  University. 

FRANK   BENJAMIN   DYER,   LL.  D.,    Lit.  D.,    Superintendent   of 
Cincinnati  Schools. 

EMIL  POLLAK,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


President   of   the   University— CHARLES   WILLIAM   DABNEY, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

McMicken  Hall. 

Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers— WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS, 
M.A., 

Room  No.  6,  McMicken  Hall. 

Dean  of  Women— M.  ELIZABETH  J.  CZARNOMSKA,  M.  A., 
Room  No.  12,  McMicken  Hall. 

Director  of  the  Observatory— JERMAIN  G.  PORTER,  Ph.  D., 
The  Observatory,  Mt.  Lookout. 

Director  of  Music— EDWIN  W.  GLOVER, 
McMicken  Hall. 

Director  of  Physical  Education — JOHN  A.  DAVIS, 
Room  No.  2,  McMicken  Hall. 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Directors— DANIEL  LAURENCE,  B.  S., 
Room  No.  5,  McMicken  Hall. 

Secretary  of  the  University  and  Director  of  School  Affiliation— 
FRANK  W.  BALLOU,  B.  S., 

Room  No.  10,  McMicken  Hall. 

Librarian  of  the  University— CHARLES  ALBERT  READ,  B.  A., 
Van  Wormer  Library  Building. 

Registrar— LELIA  AMANDA  GARVIN,  B.  L., 
Room  No.  7,  McMicken  Hall. 
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COLLEGE    FOR    TEACHERS 
CALENDAR. 

1907. 

Sept.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20..' Entrance  examinations. 

Sept.  19,  Thursday First  day  of  registration. 

Sept.  21,  Saturday Last  day  of  registration. 

Sept.  23,  Monday First  semester  begins. 

Nov.  28,  Thursday Holiday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec.  21,  Sat.,  12:30  P.  M.... Christmas  vacation  begins. 

1908. 
Jan.  3,  Friday,  8:30  A.  M...Work  resumed. 

Jan.  20,  Monday First  semester  examinations  begin. 

Jan.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24 Entrance  examinations. 

Jan.  25,  Saturday First  semester  ends. 

Jan.  27,  Monday Registration  day  for  second  semester. 

Jan.  28,  Tuesday Second  semester  begins. 

Feb.  22,  Saturday Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

May  1,  Friday Oratorical  contest  for  the  Jones  prizes. 

May  25,  Monday Second  semester   examinations  begin. 

May  25,  26,  27,  28,  29 Entrance  examinations. 

May  30,  Saturday Holiday,  Memorial  Day. 

June  1,  Monday University  Commencement  Day. 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

The  work  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  when  not  otherwise 
specified,  is  conducted  at  the  buildings  of  the  University  situated 
in  Burnet  Woods  Park.  The  entire  equipment  of  the  University, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  of  service,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  College  for 
Teachers  in  conducting  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers. 
General  information  in  regard  to  the  facilities  which  the  Univer- 
sity offers  is  contained  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

The  Van  Wormer  Library  Building  is  of  stone,  fire-proof 
throughout,  and  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
modern  plans  of  library  construction.  The  rooms  have  been 
furnished  by  the  University  with  heavy  tables  and  desks  of 
quartered  oak. 

The  University  Library,  in  this  building,  contains  about  45,000 
volumes  and  7,800  pamphlets.  In  the  Reference  Room  about 
2.000  volumes  are  arranged  on  open  shelves,  to  which  the  students 
have  free  access.  The  Periodical  Room  contains  the  current 
numbers  of  300  periodicals.  The  Library  is  provided  with  a  card 
catalogue  of  its  own  books,  and  also  with  card  catalogues  of  the 
books  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  and  in  the  Library  of 
the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.  It  is  open  every 
week  day  from  3  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  Library  contains  some  valuable  special  collections: 

The  Robert  Clarke  Library,  comprising  6,761  volumes,  was 
given  by  William  A.  Procter.  This  collection  is  especially  rich 
in  Americana,  and  contains  some  rare  first  editions. 

The  Enoch  T.  Carson  Shakespeare  Library,  1,420  volumes,  was 
also  given  by  William  A.  Procter. 

The  Bruehl  Library,  of  about  2,000  volumes,  contains  many 
rare  and  valuable  works  on  the  history,  archaeology,  and  ethnol- 
ogy of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  This  collection  was  made 
by  Dr.  Gustav  Bruehl,  and  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore A.  Bruehl. 

The  Wilson  Library,  consisting  mainly  of  works  of  literature 
and  criticism,  in  English.  French  and  Italian,  810  volumes,  was 
given  by  Judge  Moses  P.  Wilson. 

The  Merrill  Library  of  engineering  works,  876  volumes,  478 
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pamphlets,  and  185  maps,  charts  and  photo-lithographs,  was  given 
by  Mrs.  William  E.  Merrill. 

The  Whittaker  Medical  Library,  the  bequest  of  Dr.  James  T. 
Whittaker  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  comprises  1,547  volumes 
and  538  pamphlets. 

The  Thorns  Library,  miscellaneous  works,  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Matthew  Thorns. 

The  Laura  Seasongoo'  .:ove  contains  books  purchased  an- 
nually from  the  proceeds  <  an  endowment  provided  in  1894  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Laur  <  ^easongood. 

The  Library  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Association  entered  into  on  September  14,  1895.  This  collection 
consists  at  present  of  5,600  volumes,  for  the  most  part  periodical 
publications  of  foreign  scientific  societies. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  has  depos- 
ited its  valuable  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  articles 
in  the  Van  Wormer  Library  Building  of  the  University.  This 
Library  comprises  some  19,000  volumes  and  67,000  pamphlets, 
pertaining  chiefly  to  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  contains 
valuable  collections  of  original  letters  and  other  manuscripts 
given  by  Aaron  Torrence,  in  1885,  and  the  late  Robert  Clarke,  in 
1897,  and  others. 

The  total  number  of  books  in  the  Van  Wormer  Library  Build- 
ing is  70,000  volumes  and  75,000  pamphlets. 

To  these  collections  must  be  added  the  libraries  of  depart- 
ments of  the  University  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
These  are: 

The  Library  of  the  Observatory 3,500  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Law 11,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Medicine 3,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 17,575  volumes 

Total   35,075  volumes 

The  libraries  of  the  University,  then,  taken  altogether,  but 
excluding  those  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  contain  80,075  volumes  and  7,800  pamphlets. 

The  Public  Library,  of  almost  340,000  volumes,  the  Mercantile 
Library,  containing  about  70,000  books,  and  the  Lloyd  Library, 
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consisting  chiefly  of  scientific  works,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  the  Art 
Museum,  and  the  College  of  Music,  are  open  to  University 
students. 

LABORATORIES. 
The  laboratory  facilities  offered  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Physi- 
ology, Histology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Psychology  are  equaled 
by  few  institutions  in  the  West.  The  industries  of  the  city  afford 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  observation  of  the  most  recent 
scientific  processes  applied  to  manufacturing. 

MUSEUMS. 
A  collection  of  casts  for  a  museum  of  classical  archaeology  at 
the  University,  begun  one  year  ago,  is  growing  rapidly.  Students 
of  the  classics  and  of  industrial  art  derive  much  profit  from  the 
collections  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum;  the  Museum  of  the 
Society  of  Natural  History  and  the  Zoological  Garden  are  utilized 
extensively  for  practical  instruction  in  biological  science;  the 
Indian  remains  and  mounds  near  the  city  are  important  for  the 
study  of  archaeology  and  history.  Courses  in  schools  of  music 
and  fine  art,  for  which  Cincinnati  is  noted,  are  frequently  com- 
bined with  University  work.  The  life  of  a  great  city  is  itself  an 
element  of  the  higher  education. 

THE  TEACHERS'  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

The  Cincinnati  Teachers'  Club  of  Natural  History  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  biological  work  done  in  the  University  during  the 
year  1900-1901  by  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  of 
adjoining  towns.  It  is  a  permanent  organization,  and  constitutes 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  regular  class  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  those  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  work  in  the 
field,  and  to  acquire  facility  in  presenting  the  facts  of  nature  at 
first  hand.  The  club  consists  of  active  members  only,  and  mem- 
bership is  restricted  to  persons  who  have  done  accredited  work 
in  Natural  History  in  an  approved  institution  of  learning,  or  who 
have  shown  decided  ability  as  teachers  or  investigators  in  some 
branch  of  Natural  History. 

Provision  has  been  made  whereby  high  school  clubs  and  non- 
resident Natural  History  organizations  may  enter  into  affiliation 
with  the  University  Club.     Upon  acceptance  of  their  application, 
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the  society  concerned  is  given  a  certificate  of  affiliation,  and  is 
recommended  to  appoint  one  or  more  delegates  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Club  at  the  University.  Such  delegates 
may  be  admitted  as  bona  fide  members  of  the  University  Club  of 
Natural  History,  provided  the  maximum  limit  of  membership 
(fifty)  is  not  thereby  exceeded.  A  general  meeting  of  all  affili- 
ated organizations  is  held  at  the  University  in  June  of  each  year. 

the:  alliance  franqaise. 

The  Alliance  Franchise,  a  national  association,  officially  recog- 
nized by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
October  23,  1886,  aims  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Alliance  Francaise,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  arranged  for  a  number 
of  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  year  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  French  writers  of  the  day.  To  these  lectures  students 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  are  admitted  by  season  tickets 
free  of  charge. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 
The  students  of  the  University  have  established  a  large  num- 
ber of  organizations  which  are  in  flourishing  condition.  The 
Speakers'  Club,  an  oratorical  and  debating  society,  is  composed 
entirely  of  young  men.  The  Debating  Society  of  the  University, 
including  both  young  men  and  young  women,  arranges  each  year 
two  or  more  debates  with  other  institutions.  The  young  women 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  a  Literary  Society  of  their 
own,  while  the  French  Club  and  the  German  Club  are  open  to 
men  and  women  alike.  There  are  two  Glee  Clubs,  one  for  men, 
the  other  for  women,  in  charge  of  the  Director  of  Music  of  the 
University.  Other  student  organizations  are  the  Dramatic  Club, 
the  Shakespeare  Club,  the  Chemistry  Club,  the  Economic  Club, 
the  Story  Tellers'  League,  the  Fulcrum,  composed  of  students  of 
Physics,  the  Graduate  Club,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an 
organization  for  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the 
Academic  Club,  for  Student  Self-Government.  The  Blue  Hydra 
is  a  permanent  organization  devoted  to  the  study  of  Biology.  Its 
membership  is  restricted,  and  new  members  are  chosen  each  year 
from  the  best  students  of  that  subject  in  the  Freshman  class. 
The  Engineer's  Club  includes  the  upper  classmen  of  the  College 
of  Engineering.     Besides  these  organizations,  there  is  the  Univer- 
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sity  Club,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  student  clubs, 
the  fraternities  and  from  the  four  classes,  the  object  of  which  is 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  University. 

The  University  annual,  The  Cincinnatian,  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  members  of  the  Junior  class.  The  University 
Weekly  News,  the  official  student  paper,  is  issued  every  week 
during  the  University  year  by  a  student  board  of  editors. 

ATHLETICS. 

Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without  seriously 
conflicting  with  the  interest  in  class-room  work. 

Two  hours'  work  each  week  in  the  gymnasium  is  prescribed 
for  all  members  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes,  except 
students  giving  part  of  their  time  to  professional  studies.  With 
them  participation  is  voluntary.  A  physical  examination  of  each 
student  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  This  gymnasium  work  is  designed  to  secure  three 
main  objects:  Health  and  organic  vigor,  bodily  control  and  ef- 
ficiency, erect  carriage  and  symmetrical  development.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors  during  good  weather,  and 
such  games  as  football,  baseball,  basketball,  tennis  and  track 
athletics  are  a  part  of  the  students'  training.  Lessons  in  boxing 
and  fencing  are  also  given  to  students  interested  in  this  form  of 
exercise. 

All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 
A  special  instructor  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Physical  Train- 
ing for  young  women,  which  is  required  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.     The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  supplemented 
during  the  fall  and  spring  with  outdoor  games. 

CHORAL  MUSIC. 
All  the  music  at  Convocations  and  at  other  public  exercises  is 
in  charge  of  the  Director  of  Music.  A  regular  course  in  choral 
training  for  both  men  and  women  is  given  during  the  entire  year, 
and  student  life  is  made  more  attractive  and  enjoyable  through 
well-trained  Glee  Clubs.  The  work  is  practical  and  open  to  all 
students. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
University. 

FRANK   BENJAMIN   DYER,   LL.  D.,    Lit.  D.,    Superintendent   of 
Cincinnati  Schools 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  M.  A.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  the 
History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

JOHN  WILLIAM   HALL,  M.  A.,   Professor  of  Elementary   Edu- 
cation. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

*EDWARD   MILES   BROWN,   Ph.  D.,   Professor   of    the   English 
Language  and  Literature. 

MERRICK  WHITCOMB,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

HARRIS  HANCOCK,  Ph.  D.,  Dr.  Sc,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

HENRY  HEATH  BAWDEN,  Ph  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

FRANK  WASHINGTON  BALLOU,  B.  S., .  Assistant  Professor  of 
the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

ALICE  CYNTHIA  KING,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tary Education. 

MARY    ELIZABETH    WEBER,    B.  A.,    Assistant   in    Elementary 
Education. 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Faculty  is  assisted  by  other  officers  of  instruction,  from 
departments  of  the  University,  and  by  the  following  specialists 
connected  with  the  Cincinnati  public  schools: 

WALTER  A.  AIKEN,  Supervisor  Music  Department. 

WILLIAM  H.  VOGEL,  Supervisor  Drawing  Department. 

CARL    ZIEGLER,    M.  D.,    Supervisor    Department    of    Physical 
Training  and  Hygiene. 

A.  H.  STEADMAN,  Supervisor  Penmanship  Department. 


♦Resigned. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  a  professional  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  under  university  auspices  and  in  close  touch  with 
a  large  system  of  public  schools.  It  was  formally  inaugurated 
on  November  21,  1905,  under  the  joint  management  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  Its  purely  professional  work  is  now  con- 
ducted by  two  full  professors  in  Education,  two  assistant  pro- 
fessors, and  one  assistant. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  (a)  an  ap- 
proved curriculum  in  a  secondary  school  and  (ft)  an  approved 
curriculum  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  a  col- 
lege of  recognized  standing  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  for 
Teachers.  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  of  this  University  who  intend  to  teach  should,  in 
view  of  such  a  purpose,  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers  as  to  the  best  choice  of  studies  during  these  years. 
This  choice  should  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  what  studies  they 
have  had  previously,  the  kind  of  teaching  positions  in  view,  and 
the  interests  of  the  professional  study  of  Education;  but  they 
should  include  those  courses  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  foregoing  requirements  for 
admission,  and  pursue,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  a  professional 
course  outlined  in  one  of  the  programs  on  page  16,  are  entitled 
to  graduation  and  the  degree  of  B.  A.  conferred  by  this  College. 
The  number  of  credits  obtained  while  pursuing  this  professional 
course  under  the  direction  of  the  College  for  Teachers  must  be 
at  least  sixty,  in  the  aggregate,  not  less  than  thirty  of  which  shall 
be  in  the  courses  scheduled  in  this  Announcement,  including  the 
"Fundamental  Courses"  and  the  "Groups  of  Studies"  of  the  pro- 
gram selected. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES. 

The  Professional  Courses  are  two  years  in  length,  pursued 
under  the  direction  of  the  College,  and  must  include    (a)    the 
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Fundamental  Courses;  (b)  Groups  of  Studies,  differentiated  by 
the  nature  of  the  various  positions  in  schools;  (c)  Elective  Stud- 
ies, chosen  with  reference  to  supporting  the  special  Group  of 
Studies  selected  by  the  student;  and  (d)  Observation  and  Practice 
Work. 

(a)  The  Fundamental  Courses. 

Courses  la  and  lb  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education 
and  Course  6a  in  Educational  Psychology  are  required  of  all. 

(b)  Groups  of  Studies. 

Each  candidate  must  also  select  an  approved  Group  of  Studies, 
including  Observation  and  Practice  Work,  as  determined  by  the 
field  of  the  candidate's  professional  interest,  whether  it  be,  pri- 
marily, in  the  kindergarten,  elementary  school,  or  secondary 
school. 

(c)  Elective  Courses 

An  approved  list  of  Elective  Studies  must  be  pursued  by  the 
candidate  also,  either  prerequisite  or  parallel  to  the  Group  of 
Studies  selected,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  support  this  Group 
and  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  too  narrow  specialization. 

(d)  Observation   and   Practice  Work. 

As  a  minimum  all  students  will  be  required  to  take  the  Ob- 
servation and  Practice  Work  accompanying  the  course  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

ADVANCED  WORK. 

Certain  courses  of  instruction  in  Education  may  be  taken  by 
duly  qualified  candidates  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  for 
the  advanced  University  degrees  conferred  by  the  Graduate 
School. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  as 
special  students  to  lecture  and  laboratory  courses.  They  will  be 
required  to  pass  such  of  the  examinations  for  admission  as  the 
Director  of  School  Affiliation  may  designate  and  to  satisfy  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their  ability  to  carry  on 
profitably  the  work  chosen.  All  special  students  who  become 
candidates  for  a  degree  are  required  to  satisfy  the  entrance  re- 
quirements before  graduation. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Special  Courses  are  offered  to  teachers  in  Cincinnati  and  vicin- 
ity, and  are  given  on  Saturdays  and  at  hours  during  the  week 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  duties  of  the  class-room.  Credit 
is  given  on  the  books  of  the  Registrar  for  satisfactory  work  done 
in  these  courses. 

For  other  courses  open  to  teachers,  see  the  Announcement  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
under  the  head  "For  Teachers." 

ADMISSION  TO  SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  enter  the  special  courses  for  teachers 
must  consult  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation,  who  will  issue 
Cards  of  Admission.  All  teachers,  however,  who  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  degrees  must  satisfy  the  regular  entrance  require- 
ments. 

EXTERNAL  COURSES. 

During  the  year  1907-08  the  University  will  also  offer  a  num- 
ber of  External  Courses  representing  nearly  all  of  its  depart- 
ments. The  courses  will  be  given  once  a  week  for  thirty  weeks 
in  the  branches  of  the  Public  Library,  in  public  school  buildings, 
and  at  various  other  points  in  the  city.  A  special  Announcement 
in  regard  to  these  courses  has  been  issued  and  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

REGISTRATION. 
New  students  should  register  in  1907  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, September  19  and  20;  upper  classmen,  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 21;  teachers,  on  Saturday,  September  28.  In  1908  all  students 
except  teachers  should  register  on  Monday,  January  27;  teachers, 
on  Saturday,  February  1  Students  registering  on  any  other 
days  than  those  designated  will  be  required  to  pay  a  registration 
fee  of  one  dollar.  All  students  should  confer  with  the  Dean  of 
the  College  when  filling  out  their  course  cards. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  the  number  of  hours  officially  pub- 
lished with  each  course  and  for  no  more.  University  work  not 
regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 

All  absences  of  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted 
for,  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  to  the  Dean,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  young  women  to  the  Dean  of  Women.     A  student  who  has 
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been  absent  must  report  to  his  or  her  Dean  within  a  week  after 
returning  to  the  University,  or  the  absence  shall  be  counted  as 
unexcused.  A  student  who  has  over  ten  per  cent  of  unexcused 
absences  in  any  subject  in  one  semester  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
the  semester  examinations  in  that  subject,  and  shall  be  reported 
as  having  "failed"  therein. 

A  student  in  the  College  for  Teachers  who  receives  a  grade 
below  "D"  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the  mid  term  or  at  the  end 
of  any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon  probation  with  restricted  work 
for  the  next  half  semester  of  college  work.  Such  a  student,  if 
similarly  delinquent  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  probation,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  University. 

FEES. 
Library  Fee.     All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Tuition.  Tuition  is  free  to  regular  students  who  are  residents 
of  Cincinnati.  All  other  regular  students  are  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  year,  payable  in  two  equal  install- 
ments, at  the  opening  of  each  semester. 

All  special  students  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  hour  of  instruction  per  week  per  semester,  in  advance. 

All  irregular  students  (i.  e.  students  regularly  entered  taking 
less  than  twelve  hours  of  work  per  week  by  special  permission) 
are  charged  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  hour  of  instruction 
per  week  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Laboratory  Fees. 

Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Physics,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Chemistry,  fifteen  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  session  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage. 

Diploma  Fees.  Students  who  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars,  payable  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  conferring  the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
each  supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  conditions.     A 
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fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  charged  for  entrance  examinations  on 
days  other  than  those  specified  in  the  calendar. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  designated 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Fees  for  Teachers  in  the  Special  Courses.  All  teachers  en- 
rolled in  special  courses  are  charged  the  regular  library  fee  of 
five  dollars  a  year.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  special  courses  to  all 
teachers  who  are  residents  of  Cincinnati  or  who,  although  non- 
residents, are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  All  other  teachers  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  course  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  the  Teachers'  course  in  Biology  is  five 
dollars  per  year. 

THE  TEACHERS'  BULLETIN, 
A  monthly  publication,  from  October  to  June,  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools.  Several  topics  of 
educational  interest  are  treated  in  each  issue.  Reviews  of  cur- 
rent educational  literature,  hints  for  teaching,  bibliography,  and 
other  information  valuable  to  the  teacher,  are  given.  Teachers 
in  the  preparatory  schools  may  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  free  of  charge,  on  request  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
University. 

UNIVERSITY  APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE. 
Sub-Committee  of  the  College  for  Teachers — 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  M.  A.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  the 
History  and  Principles  of  Education  (Chairman). 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

FRANK  W.  BALLOU,  B.  S.,  Secretary. 

The  University  Appointment  Committee  offers  its  services', 
without  charge,  to  those  seeking  appointment  to  positions  for 
which  they  are  properly  qualified.  The  Sub-Committee  of  the 
College  for  Teachers  seeks  to  bring  students  who  are  properly 
trained  for  positions  in  kindergartens,  and  elementary,  secondary, 
and  normal  schools  to  the  attention  of  educational  authorities, 
with  a  view  to  appointment. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  appointment  and  who  desire 
the  services  of  this  Sub-Committee  should  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary on  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose. 
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PROGRAMS   OF   STUDY. 

Program  I.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in  kin- 
dergartens : 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  la,  lb;  Educa- 
tional Psychology  6a. 

2.  A  Group  of  Studies  in  Kindergarten  Education  (see  page 
26). 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

Program  II.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
elementary  schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  la,  lb;  Educa- 
tional Psychology  6a. 

2.  An  approved  Group  of  Studies  under  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (see  page  24). 

In  the  studies  in  Special  Method  the  approach,  in  general,  is 
historical,  both  as  to  subject  matter  and  method,  and  the  courses 
include  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  educational  values,  prin* 
ciples  of  selection  and  sequence,  organization  of  the  subject  for 
teaching  purposes,  the  course  of  study,  material  equipment  for 
successful  teaching  of  the  subject,  special  difficulties  to  be  met 
in  the  various  grades,  the  choice  and  use  of  supplementary  read- 
ing, the  proper  use  of  texts  and  illustrative  materials,  lesson 
plans,  valuation  of  text-books,  literature  of  the  subject,  etc. 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

Program  III.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
secondary  schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  la,  lb;  Educa- 
tional Psychology  6a. 

2.  The  following  Group  of  Studies: 

(a)  Historical  and  Comparative  Study  of   Secondary 
Education. 

(b)  The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

(c)  School  Economy. 

(d)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

(e)  Observation  and  Practice  Work. 
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3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

4.  At  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  each  student 
is  required  to  select  work  in  two  departments  in  each  of  which 
he  shall  have  obtained  at  least  sixteen  credits  before  graduation. 
Persons  who  contemplate  teaching  a  particular  subject  in  high 
school  should  select,  preferably,  such  subject  to  be  pursued 
throughout  the  College  course,  and  one  cognate  subject  in  which 
he  shall  have  obtained  at  least  sixteen  credits. 

REQUIREMENTS  OP  THE   CINCINNATI  BOARD 

OP  EDUCATION  POR  THE  PROSPECTIVE 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHER. 

Supplementary  to  the  regulation  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of 
Education  passed  in  August,  1903,  giving  preference  in  appoint- 
ment to  positions  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  to  university  grad- 
uates with  pedagogical  training,  this  Board  has  recently  defined 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  professional  work  in  Education  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  this  preferred  list.  It  must  be  equal 
to  at  least  twelve  college  credits  for  graduates  in  1907,  twenty- 
four  in  1908,  and  thirty  thereafter,  in  the  following  courses: 

History  and  Principles  of  Education 6  credits 

Educational  Psychology   3 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 6 

School  Economy  2 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 2 

Special  Method  in  English 6 

Special  Method  in  History 3        " 

Special  Method  in  Geography 3 

Special  Method  in  Mathematics 3 

Special  Method  in  Drawing 1  credit 

Special  Method  in  Music V2 

Special  Method  in  Physical  Education *4 

Special  Method  in  Penmanship %.      " 

REQUIREMENTS  OP  THE  CINCINNATI 
BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Cincinnati  the  following  Circular  of 
Information  for  Students  in  the  College  for  Teachers  concerning 
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Method  of  Appointment  and  Salaries  and  Character  of  the  Ex- 
amination of  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  issued 
January.  1907,  will  be  of  especial  interest: 

"METHOD  OF  APPOINTMENT  AND  SALARIES 
OF  TEACHERS. 
"Candidates  are  listed  for  appointment  in  January  and  Septem- 
ber. They  must  have  certificates  either  from  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Examiners  or  from  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
Their  applications  must  be  on  file  by  January  1st  or  September 
1st.     Candidates  are  arranged  in  two  lists. 

"1.  The  first  or  preferred  list  consists  of  those  who  meet  the 
following  conditions: 

"(a)  They  must  be  college  graduates  who  have  had  pro- 
fessional work  in  Education  or  at  least  two  years  of  successful 
experience  in  leaching.  The  professional  work  in  Education  must 
be  equal  to  at  least  twelve  college  credits  for  the  first  year  here- 
after, twenty-four  the  second,  and  thirty  the  third  year  and  there- 
after, such  as  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, — a  credit 
being  the  equivalent  of  one  hour's  class-room  work  per  week  for 
a  semester. 

"(b)  They  must  have  teachers'  certificates  which  show  an 
average  of  not  less  than  80. 

"(c)  They  must  have  done  sufficient  'practice  teaching'  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  mark  for  practical  ability  as  teachers. 

"The  marks  of  each  candidate,  in  the  above  three  items,  will 
be  averaged  to  determine  rank  in  the  list.     (See  4,  below.) 

"Minimum  salary,  $600;  annual  increase,  $50;  maximum  salary, 
$1,000. 

"2.  The  second  list  consists  of  those  who  are  not  college  grad- 
uates with  the  requisite  professional  work  in  Education  specified 
above,  or,  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  two  years  of  successful  experience 
in  teaching. 

"Minimum  salary,  $450;  annual  increase,  $50;  maximum  salary, 
$1,000. 

"3.  Candidates  on  each  list  will  be  ranked  in  the  order  of  their 
averages,  and  will  receive  permanent  appointment  invariably  In 
the  order  of  rank.  The  second  list  will  not  be  drawn  upon  so 
long  as  there  are  candidates  in  the  first  list. 

"4.  Candidates  for  the  first  list  (college  graduates  who  have 
had  professional  work  in  Education  or  at  least  two  years  of  sue- 
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cessful  experience  in  teaching)  who  fall  below  an  average  of  80 
on  their  Teacher's  Certificates,  or  who  have  not  received  a  mark 
of  'satisfactory'  in  practice,  will  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
list  unranked.  These  may  be  employed  as  substitutes  or  tem- 
porary teachers  at  a  salary  of  $45  per  month,  until  all  the  con- 
ditions entitling  them  to  regular  standing  on  list  1  are  fully  met. 
They  will  not  be  eligible  to  permanent  appointment  until  all  re- 
quirements of  list  1  have  been  fulfilled,  nor  until  those  in  regular 
standing  on  this  list  have  been  appointed.  However,  as  soon  as 
all  requirements  have  been  satisfied,  such  candidates  shall  have 
precedence  over  those  unappointed  in  the  second  list. 

"5.  The  mark  in  'practice'  is  based  upon  personal  inspection 
of  the  candidate's  teaching.  Before  being  ranked  or  becoming 
eligible  to  permanent  appointment,  candidates  who  have  had  no 
experience  in  teaching  are  required  to  teach  in  at  least  three 
different  schools  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months.  How- 
ever, candidates  who  have  had  the  'practice'  that  accompanies 
the  professional  work  in  Education  in  the  College  for  Teachers 
may  be  ranked  and  become  eligible  to  permanent  appointment 
after  they  have  proven  themselves  in  full  charge  of  a  class  as 
cadets,  substitutes,  or  temporary  appointees  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  months. 

"EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

"1.  Time,  Place,  Etc.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  City  Hall 
during  the  first  week  in  May,  the  last  week  in  August,  and  the 
last  week  in  December.  For  exact  dates  see  announcement  posted 
at  the  College  for  Teachers.  Candidates  for  examination  must 
file  application  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City 
Hall,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  stated  time  of  the  examination, 
and  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

"2.  Kinds  of  Certificates.  Examinations  for  teachers  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  Ohio  and  lead  to  three  classes  of  certifi- 
cates— Elementary,  High  School,  and  Special,  as  for  teaching 
German,  etc.  A  full  description  of  the  requirements  for  the  latter 
two  kinds  of  certificates  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for 
teachers  is  principally  in  the  elementary  grades,  vacancies  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  city  being  filled  usually  by  the  promotion  of 
successful  elementary  teachers,  graduates  of  the  College  for 
Teachers  are  ordinarily  candidates,  at  first,  for  Elementary  Cer- 
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tificates.     The  following  information,  therefore,  concerns  the  ex- 
amination which  leads  to  a  certificate  of  this  grade. 

"3.  Standing  Required.  An  average  of  at  least  75,  with  no 
grade  below  70  in  any  branch,  is  required  for  a  certificate;  but  in 
order  to  be  ranked  for  appointment  in  the  first  or  preferred  list, 
an  average  of  not  less  than  80  is  required.  Holders  of  certificates 
who  wish  to  raise  their  averages  may  take  a  re-examination  in 
such  branches  as  they  desire,  at  the  next  succeeding  examination, 
renewing  their  marks  in  other  subjects.  They  must,  however, 
make  application  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  examination  and  pay 
the  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

"4.     Subjects  and  Character  of  the  Examination  in  Each. 

"(a)  Theory  and  Practice.  Examination  at  present  based 
upon  James'  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  and  McMurry's 
Method  of  the  Recitation.  The  required  work  in  Education  in  the 
College  for  Teachers  prepares  fully  for  the  examination  in  this 
subject. 

"(b)  Reading.  Ten  words  to  be  marked  diacritically;  two 
or  three  questions  upon  the  method  of  teaching  reading;  a  story 
to  be  told  orally;  oral  reading  of  a  standard  selection  in  English. 

"(c)  Literature.  Based  upon  the  course  in  literature  in 
high  school.     See  high  school  course  of  study. 

"(d)  English  Grammar  and  Composition.  Questions  upon 
the  grammar  involved  in  the  eighth  grade,  a  synopsis  of  which  is 
given  in  the  elementary  course  of  study;  parsing  of  words; 
analysis  of  complex  sentences;  the  writing  of  a  theme. 

"(e)  Spelling.  The  spelling  of  twenty  words,  such  as  are 
contained  in  an  ordinary  spelling-book  designed  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools;  spelling  of  the 
words  in  a  short  paragraph  dictated  from  some  standard  work  or 
newspaper. 

"(f)  United  States  History  and  Civil  Government.  See 
syllabus  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  elementary  course  of 
study. 

"(g)  Geography.  Preparation  for  the  examination  in  this 
subject  should  include  study  of  a  book  in  special  method  in  geog- 
raphy and  a  standard  work  upon  physical  geography,  such  as  that 
by  Dryer.  Usually  there  will  be  two  or  three  questions  upon 
primary   teaching  of  geography,  involving  reasons   for  common 
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phenomena  of  nature.  Not  many  questions  upon  location,  ex- 
cepting that  of  highly  important  places,  rivers,  etc.  Almost  all 
questions  involve,  in  some  way,  causal  explanations,  or  test  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  to  illustrate  and  make  clear. 

"(h)  Arithmetic.  The  solution  of  problems  such  as  are 
given  to  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  excluding  those 
in  algebra.  See  elementary  course  of  study,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  these  grades.  Two  or  three  written  analyses 
of  mental  problems  involving,  especially,  common  fractions. 

"( i  )  Physiology  and  Narcotics.  Questions  upon  the  frame- 
work of  the  body,  the  muscles,  the  integument,  food  and  its  chem- 
istry, digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  the  nervous  system,  the 
special  senses,  and  the  voice.  Also  upon  the  effect  of  alcoholic 
and  narcotic  stimulants  upon  the  various  organs  of  the  body  and 
the  nervous  system. 

"(j),  (k),  (I)  Writing,  Music,  and  Drawing.  The  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  examination  will  be  fully  covered  by  the 
Supervisors  of  these  subjects  in  their  instruction  in  courses  given 
in  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  marks  in  these  subjects  will  be 
determined,  in  part,  by  the  character  of  the  class  work  of  students. 


"The  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  makes  Cincinnati 
rank  among  the  highest  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  in  re- 
spect to  salaries  paid  the  elementary  teacher.  The  logical  effect 
of  this  will  be  to  induce  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers 
and  of  other  institutions,  in  increased  numbers,  to  become  candi- 
dates for  positions  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  the  prospective  elementary  teacher  attain 
as  high  a  position  as  possible  upon  the  preferred  list,  in  order  to 
expect  an  early  appointment.  Candidates  should  accordingly 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  for 
high  standing.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  is  recommended  that 
students  in  the  University  who  contemplate  teaching  confer  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers  as  to  the  best  choice  of 
studies  throughout  their  University  course." 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 
EDUCATION. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  courses  in  Education  offered  for  the 
year  1907-08.  Certain  courses  are  designed  to  cover  the  require- 
ments specified  by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  for  candi- 
dates for  the  first  or  preferred  list  of  persons  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Other  courses  are  those  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  Cincinnati 
and  vicinity.  Only  those  courses  which  are  primarily  profes- 
sional in  character  are  announced  here.  All  courses  given  in  the 
University,  many  of  which  are  semi-professional  in  character,  are 
open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
(See  Announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 

HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 
Professor  Burris,  Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

Education  1a. — Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Education.  Lectures, 
required  readings,  reports,  and  discussions.  A  consideration  of 
typical  educational  systems  and  conceptions  prior  to  the  Renais- 
sance, beginning  with  primitive  society.  Open  to  Juniors.  First 
semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-2:00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  1b. — Education  in  Modern  Times.  A  continuation 
of  la.  but  may  be  taken  independently.  Special  attention  to  those 
typical  educational  conceptions  which  have  been  most  instru- 
mental in  shaping  current  tendencies.  Open  to  Juniors.  Second 
semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-2:00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  3a. — Historical  and  Comparative  Study  of  Second- 
ary Education.  Intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  posi- 
tions in  secondary  schools.  Open  to  Seniors  and  graduates.  First 
semester.     T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

Education  3b Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  A  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
secondary  education.  Open  to  Seniors  and  graduates.  Second 
semester.     T.}  Th.,  3:00-4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

Education  7. — Seminar.  Investigations  and  reports  on  special 
problems  in  the  history  and  administration  of  education.  Pri- 
marily for  graduates,  but  open  also  to  teachers  of  experience. 
Credit  according  to  amount  of  work  done.  M.,  4:00,  throughout 
the  year.  Professor  Burris. 
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Education  13a History  of  Education.  This  course  is  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
First  semester.     M.,  W.,  P.,  3:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 


FOR  TEACHERS. 

Education  5. — Philosophy  of  Education.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  discussions.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  present  an 
integrated  view  of  the  facts  of  the  various  sciences  having  edu- 
cational significance,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  philosoph- 
ical definition  of  education  as  a  whole.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  elementary  education  as 
determined  by  its  philosophical  meaning  thus  derived  and  as 
modified  by  practical  considerations.  Open  to  principals  of 
schools.  .Credit  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  take  the  course 
throughout  the  year.  Place  of  meeting  to  be  arranged.  T... 
4:15-5:15,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  9. — The  World  and  the  Child.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  discussions.  A  consideration  of  the  process  of  education  as 
world-building.  The  historical  and  logical  origin,  meaning,  and 
classification  of  studies.  The  elementary  curriculum  as  the 
child's  world.  Special  study  of  the  question  as  to  what  happens 
when  we  try  to  know.  The  place  of  symbolism  and  systems  of 
imitation al  and  inventional  correspondence  in  education.  The 
implications  and  applications  of  the  principles  evolved  as  to 
method  in  the  arts  and  sciences  respectively.  Modifying  factors 
of  a  practical  character  will  be  duly  considered.  Section  I,  S., 
9:30-10:30,  at  the  University;  Section  IT,  lh.,  3:45-4:45,  at  the 
Lincoln  School.     Throughout  the  year.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  11  (External). — History  of  Education.  Lectures 
and  assigned  reading.  Part  1  will  deal  with  the  ancient  educa- 
tional ideals  as  revealed  in  typical  conceptions  of  education  from 
primitive  society  to  the  Renaissance.  Part  II  will  trace  the  his- 
torical development  of  modern  education,  culminating  with  a 
critical  discussion  of  current  tendencies.  Two  credits  for  the 
course.  W.,  3:45-4:45,  at  the  Webster  School.  Throughout  the 
year.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  15. — Problems  of  Secondary  Education.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  investigations,  and  discussions.  The  first  part 
of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  historical  fortunes  of  American 
secondary  education,  by  means  of  lectures  and  assigned  reading. 
Parallel  to  this  historical  introduction,  members  of  the  class  will 
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undertake  a  study  of  assigned  problems  of  secondary  education 
'which  are  pressing  for  solution.  The  last  part  of  the  course  will 
be  devoted  to  a  formulation  of  principles  of  secondary  education 
demanded  by  conditions  of  modern  American  life,  and  to  a  plan  of 
organization  and  administration  for  secondary  schools  in  har- 
mony therewith,  followed  by  a  test  of  modifications  proposed,  in 
the  light  of  their  probable  value  in  the  solution  of  problems  under 
investigation.  Two  credits  for  the  course.  T.,  2:30-3:30,  at  the 
Third  Intermediate  School.     Throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Burris. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Breese. 

6a Educational  Psychology,     The  applications  of  psychology 

to  education.  Psychology  la  and  lb  in  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  are  prerequisites  to  this  course.  First  semester. 
M.,  W.,  P.,  3:00-4:00. 

7b. — General  Psychology.  Open  to  students  of  the  Cincinnati 
Kindergarten  Training  School  who  are  not  candidates  for  a 
degree.     Second  semester.    M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

5. — Genetic  Psychology.  Mental  development  of  the  child, 
with  special  attention  to  educational  practice.  One  credit  per 
semester  for  B.  A.     S.,  11:30-12:30,  throughput  the  year. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Professor   Hall,  Assistant  Professor  King,   Miss  Weber. 

Education   2 Theory   and    Practice   of  Teaching.       Lectures, 

discussions,  practical  work,  and  required  readings.  Development 
of  the  general  method  of  the  recitation  and  its  theory  and  appli- 
cation in  the  proper  conduct  of  class  exercises  in  the  several  sub- 
jects of  the  elementary  schools.  Three  hours  of  discussion  and 
fifteen  hours  of  practice  work  per  semester.  For  Seniors.  Hours 
for  practice  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before 
registration.     M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-3:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Hall. 

Education  4b. — School  Economy.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
required  readings.  This  course  will  consider  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  class-room  management,  including  such  problems  as  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  preserving  hygienic  con- 
ditions, discipline,  grading,  promotions,  tests,  the  ethics  of  the 
teaching  profession,  etc.  For  Seniors.  Second  semester.  W., 
1:002:00.  Professor  Hall. 
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Education  12. — Seminar.  ,  Investigations  and  reports  on  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Place  of  meeting  to 
be  arranged.     T..  4:00-6:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Hall. 

Education    18a Kindergarten   Principles  in  their  Application 

to  Primary  Work.     For  Seniors.     First  semester.     W.,  1:00-2:00. 

Miss  Weber. 

Education  14. — Special  Method  in  Elementary  English.  Sec- 
tion I,  for  Juniors,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-3:00;  Section  II,  for  Seniors, 
M.,  W.,  F..  11:30-12-30.     Throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  16b Special  Method  in  History.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, readings,  and  reports.  This  course  aims  to  cover  the 
field  of  history  as  usually  presented  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  A  careful  review  of  the  subject  matter,  its  arrangement 
for  presentation,  the  consideration  of  difficulties  involved  and  the 
methods  of  overcoming  the  same,  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
course.     For  Juniors.     Second  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

Education  20a. — Special  Method  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 
For  Seniors.     First  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 
Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Education  22b. — Special  Method  in  Geography.  For  Seniors. 
Second  semester.    M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 
Omitted  in  1907-08. 


FOR  TEACHERS. 

Education  6. — General  Method.  The  formulation  of  a  scien- 
tific method  of  the  recitation  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  method  to  the  subjects  commonly  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  course  is  intended  for  teachers  in  Cincinnati  and 
vicinity.  One  credit  per  semester  for  B.  A.  S.,  9:30-10:30, 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  Hall. 

Education  10. — Supervision  and  Critic  Work.  Advanced 
course,  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Education  2,  6,  or  8  of 
1906-07.  Required  readings,  lectures,  and  practice  in  the  criti- 
cism of  lessons  observed  in  the  elementary  school  subjects.  In- 
vestigation of  problems  in  elementary  school  method.  One  credit 
per  semester.     M.,  4:00-5:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Hall. 

Education  24. — Special  Method  in  English. 

(a)     Principles  of  selection,  adaptation,  and  presentation  of 
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literature   in  the  elementary  school.      Study  of  typical   stories, 
selections,  and  poems.     Principles  of  interpretation  and  criticism. 

(b)  The  various  phases  of  oral  and  written  composition 
work.  Difficulties  and  how  to  meet  them.  The  place  of  grammar 
in  the  elementary  school. 

(c)  Reading  and  criticism  of  the  literature  on  the  teaching 
of  elementary  English.     S.,  10:30-11:30,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  26. — Special  Method  in  History.  In  addition  to  a 
review  and  organization  of  the  subject  for  teaching  purposes,  this 
course  will  present  and  discuss  weekly  programs,  the  choice  and 
use  of  subject  matter,  illustrative  materials,  etc.,  and  is  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  seventh  grade  teachers  on  the 
method  side.     S.,  9:30-10:30,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 


KINDERGARTEN     EDUCATION. 

By  an  arrangement  w:th  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  the  following  courses  in  kindergarten  training  not 
given  at  the  University  may  be  taken  there.  The  School  is  lo- 
cated at  No.  6  Linton  Street,  Avondale.  Registration  day,  Sep- 
tember 14th.  Work  begins  September  16th.  For  special  an- 
nouncement address  Miss  May  Bishop,  Registrar. 


Kindergarten  Activities. 

Gifts.— Juniors.  First  semester.  T.,  Th.,  9:00-10:00.  Seniors. 
First  semester.     One  hour,  to  be  arranged.     Three  credits. 

Miss  Stone. 

Handwork. — Juniors.  First  semester.  W.,  10:00-12:00.  Sen- 
iors.    Second  semester.     W.,  10:00-12:00.     Four  credits. 

Miss  Bishop. 

Rhythm,  Songs,  and  Games. — Juniors  and  Seniors.  T.,  3:00- 
4:00,  throughout  the  year.     Three  credits.  Miss  Fry. 

Each  of  these  courses  includes  theory  and  practice,  and  is  in- 
tended to  develop  resourcefulness  and  originality  in  the  student, 
as  well  as  to  give  technical  mastery  of  kindergarten  instrumen- 
talities. 

Kindergarten  Theory. 

A  study  of  Froebel's  writings,  especially  the  Mother  Play  and 
Education  of  Man.  The  purpose  is  to  present  educational  laws 
and  life  truths  of  worth  for  personal  culture,  and  to  give  insight 
into  the  significance  of  child  life  as  revealed  in  its  typical  mani- 
festations. Seniors.  M.,  W.,  F.,  hour  to  be  arranged.  Through- 
out the  year.     Six  credits.  Miss  Bothwell,  Miss  Stone. 
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Kindergarten  Stories. 


A  study  of  typical  stories  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  prin- 
ciples of  selection  and  adaptation.  Practice  in  story  telling. 
Seniors.     First  semester.    F.,  3:00-4:00.     One  credit. 

Miss  Bothwell. 


Program  Construction. 

A  critical  resume  of  every  division  of  kindergarten  work  and 
the  educational  principles  involved.  The  careful  planning  of 
programs  for  definite  periods  of  time  and  for  meeting  differing 
conditions.  Special  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  English 
language  by  little  children,  particularly  foreigners.  Seniors. 
First  semester,  W.,  3:00-4:00;  second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  hours 
to  be  arranged.     Four  credits.  Miss  Colburn. 


Kindergarten  Observation. 

Carefully  supervised  observation  of  the  entire  morning's  work 
in  kindergarten,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  various  activities 
and  the  educational  principles  involved.  Juniors.  First  semester. 
T.,  9:00-12:00;  W.,  9:00-10:00.     Two  credits.      Miss  Bothwell. 


Practice  Teaching. 

A  minimum  of  one  half  year  (days  to  conform  to  the  public 
school  calendar)  in  private,  mission,  or  public  school  kindergar- 
tens, under  at  least  two  directors.  Opportunity  for  increasing 
responsibility  under  careful  supervision.  Additional  practice 
may  be  required  to  demonstrate  the  student's  ability  to  satisfac- 
torily conduct  every  phase  of  kindergarten  work.  Juniors  and 
Seniors.     Ten  credits.  Miss  Colburn,  Miss  Bothwell. 


Organization  and  Conduct  of  Mothers'  Meetings. 

A  ^series  of  lectures  covering  the  essentials  of  parliamentary 
law  and  the  general  purpose  and  subject  matter  of  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings. Short  talks  suitable  for  different  occasions  are  prepared 
and  given  by  the  students.  Seniors.  Second  semester.  Two 
hours,  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Colburn,  Miss  Stone. 


Primary  Teaching. 

Subject  matter  and  method  of  the  work  done  in  primary 
grades,  with  special  attention  to  the  first  year.  Seniors.  Second 
semester.     W,  2:00-3:00.     At  the  University.     One  credit. 

Miss  Weber. 
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Art. 


Rapid  sketching  on  blackboard;  brush  work  in  ink  and  water 
color;  decorative  design.  Art  in  the  kindergarten — decoration, 
pictures,  and  children's  work.  Seniors.  First  semester.  M., 
2:00-4:00.     One  credit.  Mr.  Thompson. 

Music. 

Study  and  criticism  of  kindergarten  music,  the  child's  voice, 
rhythm,  and  development  of  ear  and  tone.  Attention  to  instru- 
mental music  with  each  student.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Second 
semester.     T.,  2:00-3:00.     One  credit.  Mr.  Aiken. 


Physical   Education. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Hollingshead. 

Physical  Training. — Mrs.  Moore. 

To  afford  knowledge  of  sanitation,  food,  dress,  exercise,  rest, 
children's  diseases,  and  emergencies.  To  give  ease  and  grace  of 
movement,  a  wise  conservation  and  use  of  energy,  and  to  corre- 
late with  games  played  in  the  kindergarten  such  movements  as 
are  essential  to  the  child's  general  development.  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  First  semester,  T.,  3:00-4:00;  second  semester,  hour  to 
be  arranged.     One  credit  each  year. 

Kindergarten  Directors'  Conference. 

Lectures,  discussions,  suggestions  in  program  work. 

Occasional  talks  by  prominent  kindergartners  and  specialists 
in  education  from  other  cities.  M.,  2:00-1:00,  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Colburn. 

Note. — Biology  10  and  11  and  English  1  (Sec.  VII),  given  at 
the  University,  are.  required  of  all  students  whose  qualifications 
in  these  subjects  are  not  satisfactory. 


SOCIAL  WORK. 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

1. — The  School  as  a  Social  Center.  The  aim  of  this  course 
will  be  to  present  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  that  under- 
lie the  work  of  the  teacher  as  a  social  leader  and  the  school  as  a 
social  center.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  problems  con- 
fronting the  teacher  in  this  phase  of  his  work,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  solutions  offered  by  present  day  methods,  and  plans 
will  be  considered  for  extending  social  work  in  the  school.  S., 
8:30-9:30,  throughout  the  year.  Miss  Campbell, 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Economics, 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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SPECIAL   SUBJECTS. 

Art  and  Hand  Work. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  those 
intending  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  familiar  with  the  Art  and 
Hand  Work  pursued  in  the  elementary  grades  at  the  present 
time,  and  to  place  before  them  the  best  methods  for  obtaining 
satisfactory  results.  This  course  will  embrace  work  in  paper  and 
light  cardboard,  drawing  and  painting  from  plant  life  and  animal 
life,  landscape  and  still  life;  analysis  of  color  and  design;  pic- 
ture study  both  from  the  art  side  and  its  use  in  connection  with 
language  work.  This  course  prepares  for  the  city  examination 
in  this  subject.  For  Seniors.  First  semester.  Two  hours'  class- 
work,  to  be  arranged.  Supervisor  Yogel. 

Music. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  those  who  con- 
template teaching  in  the  public  schools,  or  are  at  present  teach- 
ing, a  systematic  and  comprehensive  training  in  the  matter  and 
method  of  school  music.  The  system  followed  will  be  that  used 
in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  This  course  prepares  for  the  city 
examination  in  this  subject.  For  Seniors.  Second  semester. 
One  hour,  to  be  arranged.  Supervisor  Aiken. 

Physical  Training  and  Hygiene. — This  course  is  for  those  fit- 
ting for  positions  in  elementary  schools.  It  will  not  be  consid- 
ered sufficient  preparation  to  qualify  as  special  teacher.  The 
course  will  include  theory  and  practice  of  physical  exercise,  gym- 
nastic games  for  the  school-room  and  play-ground,  school  sanita- 
tion, and  methods  of  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the 
grades.  For  Seniors.  One  hour  per  week  for  the  first  half  of 
the  second  semester,  to  bo  arranged.  Supervisor  Ziegler. 

Penmanship. — This  course  will  present  the  principles  under- 
lying the  system  of  penmanship  taught  in  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools,  and  will  show  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it,  accom- 
panied by  drills  for  the  purpose  of  securing  technique.  The 
course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject.  For 
Seniors.  One  hour  per  week  for  the  last  half  of  the  second 
semester,  to  be  arranged 

Note. — Satisfactory  work  in  the  above  special  subjects  entitles 
students  to  two  credits  toward  the  aggregate  number  of  credits 
in  professional  courses  required  by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  candidates  for  the  preferred  list.     (See  page  17.) 

GRADE   CONFERENCES. 

Weekly  conferences  will  be  conducted  by  instructors  in  the 
College  for  Teachers,  in  cooperation  with  grade  teachers,  at  the 
Guilford  School  on  Fridays,  as  follows.  No  credit  will  be  given 
at  the  University  for  work  done  in  these  conferences,  but  teach- 
ers who  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  conductors  will  receive 
credit  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  toward  fulfilling  con- 
ditions entitling  them  to  a  promotional  salary.       The  work  of 
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these  conferences  will  consist  of  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  weekly  programs,  the  choice  and  use  of  subject  matter,  illus- 
trative materials,  etc.,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
grades. 

No  registration  at  the  University  is  required  of  teachers  for 
admission  to  these  conferences: 

First  Grade  Conference. — The  work  of  the  grade.  3:30-4:30, 
throughout  the  year.  Miss  Weber. 

Third  Grade  Conference. — The  work  of  the  grade.  4:00-5:00, 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  Hall. 

Fifth  Grade  Conference. — The  work  of  the  grade,  with  stress 
on  the  various  phases  of  the  work  in  English.  4:00-5:00,  through- 
out the  year.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Conferences  with  Cadets. — W.,  4:00-5:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Weber. 

Group  Conferences  with  Practice  Teachers. — Discussion  of 
practice  teaching.  M.,  Th.,  4:00-5:00;  S.,  9:30-10:30.  Throughout 
the  year.  Miss  Weber. 
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UNIVERSITY  OP"  CINCINNATI. 


The  University  comprises  the  following  departments: 
I.     THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 
II.     THE    McMICKEN    COLLEGE    OF   LIBERAL   ARTS. 

III.  THE   COLLEGE   FOR   TEACHERS. 

IV.  THE   COLLEGE   OF  ENGINEERING. 

(Mechanical,   Electrical,    Civil,   and   Chemical   Engineer- 
ing.) 

V.     THE    COLLEGE   OF   LAW. 

(The  Cincinnati  Law  School.) 

VI.     THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 
(The  Medical  College  of  Ohio.) 

VII.     THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   CLINICAL   MEDICINE. 

(The  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  Affiliated.) 

For  the   special   announcements   of  the  various   departments 
and  further  information,  address: 

The   Secretary,    University   of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  College  Cor  Teachers  is  organized  under  the  joint  manage- 
menl  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE. 
CHARLES  WILLIAM   DABNEY,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 

University. 
HENRY  MELVILLE  CURTIS,  D.  D.,  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

of  the  University. 
FRANK    BENJAMIN    DYER,    LL.  D.,    Lit.  D.,    Superintendent   of 

Cincinnati  Schools. 
EMIL  POLLAK,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


President    of    the    University— CHARLES    WILLIAM    DABNEY. 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

McMicken  Hall 

Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers— WILLIAM  P.  BURRIS,  A.  M., 
Room  No.  2,  McMicken  Hall. 

Dean  of  Women— M.  ELIZABETH  J.  CZARNOMSKA,  A.  M., 
Room  No.  12.  McMicken  Hall. 

Director  of  the  Observator}-— JERMAIN  G.  PORTER,  Ph.  D., 
The  Observatory,  Mt.  Lookout. 

Director  of  School  Affiliation— FRANK  W.  BALLOU,  B.  S., 
Room  No.  2,  McMicken  Hall. 

Director  of  Music— EDWIN  W.  GLOVER. 
McMicken  Hall. 

Director  of  Physical  Education— JOHN  A.  DAVIS, 
McMicken  Hall. 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Directors— DANIEL  LAURENCE,  B.  S., 
Room  No.  G,  McMicken  Hall. 

Secretary  of  the  University— BRENT  WOODALL,  A.  B., 
Room  No.  10,  McMicken  Hall. 

Librarian  of  the  University— CHARLES  ALBERT  READ,  A.  B., 
Van  Wormer  Library  Building. 

Registrar— LELIA  AMANDA  GARVIN,  B.  L., 
Room  No.  7,  McMicken  Hall. 

Custodian  of  the  University  Museum— ADOLPHE  B.  COVERT, 
Room  No.  39,  Cunningham  Hall. 
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COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 
CALENDAR 

1908-09. 

Sept.  14,  Monday,-  i 

Sept.  18,  Friday,  \ Entrance  examinations. 

Sept.  17,  Thursday First  day  of  registration. 

Sept.  19,  Saturday Last  day  of  registration. 

Sept. '21,  Monday  First  semester  begins. 

Nov.  26,  Thursday,-  i 
Nov.  28,  Saturday,  f Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  21,  Monday Christmas  vacation  begins. 

Jan.  4,  Monday Work  resumed. 

Jan.  25,  Monday,-  )  j  First  semester  examinations. 

Jan.  29,  Friday,  '  (  Entrance  examinations. 

Jan.  30,  Saturday First  semester  ends. 

Feb.  1,  Monday Registration  day  for  second  semester. 

Feb.  2,  Tuesday Second  semester  begins. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

FOUNDATION. 

On  his  death,  in  1858,  Charles  McMicken  gave  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  by  will  almost  the  whole  of  his  estate,  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  "two 
colleges  for  the  education  of  white  boys  and  girls." 

He  had  "long  cherished  the  desire  to  found  an  institution 
where  white  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  their  duties  to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow  men,  but  also 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  sound,  thorough  and  practical  English 
education,  and  such  as  might  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life, 
as  well  as  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  except 
denominational  theology,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  taught  in  any  of  the  secular  colleges  or 
universities  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  country." 

Nearly  half  of  the  property  devised  by  Mr.  McMicken  was 
situated  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This  was  entirely  lost,  in  1860, 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  annulling  that 
part  of  the  devise.  The  court  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
bequests  of  real  estate  to  institutions  controlled  by  non-resident 
trustees  upon  perpetual  trusts.  The  remainder  of  the  property, 
lying  in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  did  not  yield  a  sufficient 
income  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  colleges.  For 
ten  years,  therefore,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  estate  was  . 
applied  to  its  improvement. 

In  1869  the  trustees  provided  for  a  School  of  Design,  which 
they  maintained,  with  aid  from  Joseph  Longworth,  until  1884,  when 
they  transferred  it  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association.  Mean- 
while an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  various  educational  trusts 
in  Cincinnati.  To  this  end,  in  1870,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
passed  an  act  "to  aid  and  promote  education,"  under  which,  almost 
a  year  later,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was  established.  Bonds 
were  soon  issued  by  the  city  to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building,  which  was  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1875. 
But  students  were  received  in  1873,  and  instruction  was  given 
temporarily  by  the  teachers  of  Woodward  High  School.  In  1874 
the  Academic  Department,  now  known  as  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  three 
professors  and  two  instructors,  who  met  classes  during  that  year 
in  a  school  building  on  Franklin  Street. 

The  effort  to  unite  other  trust  funds  with  those  given  by 
Charles    McMicken    having    failed,    the    income    remained    long 
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inadequate  to  the  needs  of  such  an  institution  as  he  had  intended 
to  found.  At  length  the  city  undertook  to  support  the  University 
in  part  by  public  taxation,  the  tax  for  this  purpose  being  limited 
at  first  to  three-tenths  of  one  mill.  In  the  course  of  time  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  were  provided 
by  individual  citizens,  the  most  important  being  the  bequest  of 
property,  valued  at  $130,000,  by  Matthew  Thorns  in  1890,  the  gift 
of  $100,000  by  David  Sintcn  in  1899,  and  the  recent  bequest  of 
Mary  P.  and  Eliza  O.  Ropes,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  amounting  to 
$100,000,  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  Comparative  Literature, 
as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  Nathaniel  Ropes,  for  many  years  a 
citizen  of  Cincinnati. 

New  departments  were  also  added.  In  1872  the  Cincinnati 
Astronomical  Society  (founded  in  1842)  transferred  its  property 
on  Mt.  Adams  to  the  city,  which  agreed,  as  a  condition  of  the 
gift,  to  sustain,  in  connection  with  the  University,  on  a  new  site 
provided  by  John  Kilgour,  an  Observatory,*  to  be  built  with  funds 
given  by  him.  In  1896  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (founded  in 
1819)  became  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University,  though 
still  retaining  its  original  title  conjointly  with  its  new  one.  In 
the  same  year  a  Law  Department  was  established,  and  six 
professors  of  law  were  appointed,  who  gave  instruction  at  first  in 
rooms  on  Fourth  Street.  But,  in  1897,  by  a  contract  with  the  Law 
School  of  the  Cincinnati  College  (founded  in  1833),  a  union  was 
effected.  The  College  of  Law  of  the  University  was  to  be  known 
as  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
was  to  be  conferred  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati 
College. 

Out  of  a  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  has  developed  the  College  of  Engineering.  It  was 
organized  under  that  name  in  1900,  and  became  a  distinct  depart 
ment  in  1904. 

Since  its  organization,  in  1S87,  the  Clinical  and  Pathological 
School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
University,  being  designated  as  the  Medical  Department,  until 
1896,  and  afterwards  as  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  College  for  Teachers  was  organized  in  1905,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  In  1906 
the  Graduate  School  was  separated  from  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  a  distinct  organization  with  a  dean  at  its  head 
effected.  In  the  same  year  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  author- 
ized the  levying  of  an  increased  municipal  tax  for  the  University 
— five-tenths  of  a  mill,  instead  of  three-tenths  as  before. 


*For  this   purpose  the  city    levies  annually  a  special  tax  of  one-twentieth 
of  one  mill. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  SITE. 
Prom  L875  to  L895  the  Academic  Department  occupied  the 
building  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  McMicken  homestead,  as 
required  by  the  will  of  the  founder.  This  Bite  proving  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  application  was  made  to  the  courts  for  permission 
to  remove  to  a  more  suitahle  location  in  Burnet  Woods  Park.  The 
desired  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  court  of  last  resort 
in  March,  1893,  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  construction 
Of  a  main  building,  called  McMicken  Hall,  which  was  completed 
in  two  years.  This  building  stands  on  high  ground  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  park,  forty-three  acres  having  been  set  apart 
as  a  site  for  the  University.  During  1895-9G  the  north  wing, 
known  as  Hanna  Hall,  was  built  for  the  departments  of  Chemistry 
ami  Engineering,  with  funds  amounting  to  about  $70,000,  provided 
by  Henry  Hanna.  The  south  wing,  called  Cunningham  Hall,  was 
built  in  1898-99  by  Briggs  S.  Cunningham,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
This  wing  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Biology. 
The  Van  Wormer  Library,  costing  about  $00,090,  the  gift  of  Asa 
Van  Wormer,  was  built  during  1898-1900.  The  Observatory,  built 
in  1S73  with  $10,000  given  by  John  Kilgour,  stands  on  Mt.  Lookout, 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  other  University  buildings. 
A  smaller  structure,  the  O.  M.  Mitchel  Building,  was  added  in 
1904  to  house  the  old  telescope.  Since  189G  the  building  on  the 
McMicken  homestead  site  has  been  used  by  the  College  of 
Medicine.  A  Dispensary,  erected  in  that  year,  is  situated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds.  The  College  of  Law,  on  Ninth  Street, 
occupies  a  new  building,  which  was  completed  in  1902  at  a  cost 
of  $G5,000. 

BENEFACTORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
Besides  those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned,  the 
following  persons  have  contributed  to  the  endowment  or  to  the 
equipment  of  the  University:  William  A.  Procter,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Browne,  William  J.  Odell,  Julius  Dexter,  Frank  J.  Jones,  Judge 
Moses  F.  Wilson,  Eugene  F.  Bliss,  Dr.  James  T.  Whittaker,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Merrill,  Theodore  A.  Bruehl,  Andrew  Hickenlooper. 
Christian  Moerlein,  Laura  Seasongood,  Lewis  Seasongood,  S. 
Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Nannie  Fechheimer,  A.  G.  Wetherby,  Charles  F. 
Windisch,  C.  T.  Webber,  Rev.  P.  Robertson,  the  Lane  &  Bodley 
Company,  James  E.  Mooney,  John  Kilgour,  Charles  Kilgour,  C.  H. 
Krippendorf.  Julius  Fieischmann,  Lucien  Wulsin,  Samuel  Pogue, 
the  alumni  of  the  University,  and  others. 

ENDOWMENT    FUND    ASSOCIATION. 
The  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati was  incorporated  on  April  21,  1905,  by  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  of  the  municipality.     The  purpose  of  the  corporation,  as 
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stated  in  its  Code  of  Regulations,  is  "to  secure  property,  including 
money,  or  the  income  from  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  for  that  purpose  to  solicit,  collect,  accept,  hold, 
manage,  invest,  or  pay  over  such  property,  money,  or  income, 
whether  such  property,  money,  or  income  arises  by  way  of  gift, 
devise,  or  purchase,  for  the  benefit  of  said  University."  Its  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  nine  members. 
The  officers  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  are: 

Rufus  B.  Smith,  President. 

Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp.  Vice-President. 

Charles  F.  Windisch,  Treasurer. 

Howard  C.  Hollister,  Secretary. 

BENEFACTIONS. 
For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish,  during  life  or  by 
bequest,  to  make  benefactions  to   the   University,   the  following 
information  is  given: 

Form  of  Bequest  to   University  of  Cincinnati:  — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  as  Trustee  for 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  to  hold  in  trust  forever  for  said 
University,  the  following  property: 

Form  of  Bequest  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association:  — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  the  following  property : 

A  gift  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be 
required  to  erect  an  Engineering  building.  Nothing  could  be  of 
more  service  to  the  industries  of  Cincinnati  and  to  the  University. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  erect  a  fully  equipped 
gymnasium  building.  This  is  another  great  need  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  erect 
a  section  of  a  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  found  a  full  professorship  in  any  one  of  the  departments. 
The  donor  has  the  privilege  of  naming  the  professorship. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  required  for  a  dormitory,  and 
the  contributor  of  such  a  sum  would  be  privileged  to  name  the 
building.  There  is  nothing  which  the  University  needs  more  than 
a  dormitory  system. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  endows  an  instructorship  in  a  depart- 
ment.    The  donor  has  the  right  to  name  it. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  principal  required  to  establish  a 
fellowship  in  any  one  of  the  departments;  the  income  being  paid 
(o  the  fellow,  who  devotes  his  time  to  original  research  combined 
with  a  little  teaching. 
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Three  thousand  dollars  endow  a  free  scholarship,  the  Income 
from  tins  sum  remitting  all  fees  and  giving  (he  donor  the  right 
during  life  to  nominate  to  ihc  scholarship,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  University. 

The  President  of  the  University  would  be  glad  to  give  full 
Information  upon  any  questions  relating  to  foundations  to  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  desire  more  detailed  knowledge. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY. 

The  Van  Wormer  Library  Building  is  of  stone,  fire-proof 
throughout,  and  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
modern  plans  of  library  construction.  The  rooms  have  been 
furnished  by  the  University  with  heavy  tables  and  desks  of  quar- 
tered oak. 

The  University  Library,  in  this  building,  contains  about  50,000 
volumes  and  8,800  pamphlets.  In  the  Reference  Room  about  2,000 
volumes  are  arranged  on  open  shelves,  to  which  the  students  have 
free  access.  The  Periodical  Room  contains  the  current  numbers 
of  300  periodicals.  The  Library  is  provided  with  a  card  catalogue 
of  its  own  books,  and  also  with  card  catalogues  of  the  books  in 
the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  and  in  the  Library  of  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.  It  is  open  every  week 
day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  Library  contains  some  valuable  special  collections: 

The  Robert  Clarke  Library,  comprising  6,761  volumes,  was 
given  by  William  A.  Procter.  This  collection  is  especially  rich  in 
Americana,  and  contains  some  rare  first  editions. 

The  Enoch  T.  Carson  Shakespeare  Library,  1,420  volumes,  was 
also  given  by  William  A.  Procter. 

The  Bruehl  Library,  of  about  2,000  volumes,  contains  many 
rare  and  valuable  works  on  the  history,  archaeology,  and 
ethnology  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  This  collection  was 
made  by  Dr.  Gustav  Bruehl,  and  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr. 
Theodore  A.  Bruehl. 

The  Wilson  Library,  consisting  mainly  of  works  of  literature 
and  criticism,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  810  volumes,  was 
given  by  Judge  Moses  F.  Wilson. 

The  Merrill  Library  of  engineering  works,  876  volumes,  478 
pamphlets,  and  185  maps,  charts  and  photo-lithographs,  was  given 
by  Mrs.  William  E.  Merrill. 

The  Whittaker  Medical  Library,  the  bequest  of  Dr.  James  T. 
Whittaker  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  comprises  1,547 
volumes  and  53S  pamphlets. 

The  Thorns  Library,  miscellaneous  works,  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Matthew  Thorns. 

The  Laura  Seasongood  Alcove  contains  books  purchased 
annually  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  provided  in  1894  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Laura  Seasongood. 
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The  Library  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the  Association, 
entered  into  on  September  14,  1895.  This  collection  consists  at 
present  of  5, GOO  volumes,  for  the  most  part  periodical  publications 
of  foreign  scientific  societies. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  has  deposited 
its  valuable  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  articles  in 
the  Van  Wormer  Library  of  the  University.  This  Library  com- 
prises over  22,000  volumes  and  67,000  pamphlets,  pertaining  chiefly 
to  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  contains  valuable  collections 
of  original  letters  and  other  manuscripts. 

The  total  number  of  books  in  the  Van  Wormer  Library  Build- 
ing is  about  78,000  volumes  and  76,000  pamphlets. 

To  these  collections  must  be  added  the  libraries  of  departments 
of  the  University,  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  city.     These  are: 

The  Library  of  the  Observatory 3,500  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Law 11,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Medicine 3,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 18,098  volumes 

Total 35,598  volumes 

The  libraries  of  the  University  then,  taken  altogether,  but 
excluding  that  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio, 
contain  85.59S  volumes  and  8,800  pamphlets. 

The  Public  Library,  of  358,000  volumes;  the  Mercantile  Library, 
containing  about  72,000  books;  and  the  Lloyd  Library  and  Museum, 
consisting  chiefly  of  scientific  works,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  the  Art  Museum, 
and  the  College  of  Music,  are  open  to  University  students. 

UNIVERSITY    PUBLICATIONS. 
The    University    publishes    the    following    periodicals    at    the 
University  Press: 

The  University  of  Cincinnati   Record, 

Published  monthly,  from  October  to  June.     Its  numbers  include 

The  Annual  Catalogue. 

The  Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  President's  Annual  Report, 
and  other  pamphlets  of  special  information.     Any  number  of  the 
Record  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  upon  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  University. 
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The  Teachers'  Bulletin, 

A  monthly  publication,  from  October  to  June,  is  intended  for  the 

use   of   teachers.     Bibliography,   reviews,  and  other  information 

valuable  to  the  teacher,  are  given.     Teachers  in  the  preparatory 

BChoola  may  have  their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  free  of 

charge,  on  request  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

The  University  Studies, 

Issued    bi-monthly,    is    a    scholarly    publication,    containing    the 

results  of  research  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  other  persons 

connected  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

A  price  list  of  the  literary  and  scientific  publications  of  the 
University  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Office  of  the  Press. 

LABORATORIES. 
The  laboratory  facilities  offered  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Physi- 
ology, Histology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Psychology,  Geology,  and 
in  the  Engineering  departments  are  equaled  by  few  institutions 
in  the  West.  The  industries  of  the  city  afford  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  observation  of  the  most  recent  scientific  processes 
applied  to  manufacturing. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  located  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  McMicken  Hall,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  geological  and 
biological  collections.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  Lilienthal 
collection  of  minerals,  the  Fechheimer  collection  of  geological  and 
mineral ogical  specimens,  the  Wetherby  collection  of  natural  his- 
tory (principally  shells)  and  mineralogical  specimens,  the  Charles 
P.  Windisch  collection  of  five  hundred  micro-photographs  of  snow 
crystals,  specimens  donated  from  the  Zoological  Garden  from 
time  to  time,  the  Balke  natural  history  collections,  chiefly  of 
mammals,  birds,  and  insects,  the  Huntington  collection  of  shells, 
the  Fillmore  and  Schneider  collection  of  Philippine  relics,  and 
lastly,  a  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  chemical  industries. 
A  skillful  collector  and  taxidermist  is  at  present  engaged  in  com- 
pleting collections  of  local  material. 

The  Greek  Room  contains  reproductions  of  the  most  noted 
works  of  Greek  art.  There  was  added  to  this  collection  recently  a 
cast  of  Michael  Angelo's  "Morning."  Two  additional  statues 
(Minerva  Giustiniani  and  the  Lateran  Sophocles)  have  just  been 
installed  in  the  main  corridor  of  McMicken  Hall.  These,  together 
with  the  large  carbon  pictures  of  the  Parthenon,  Erechtheum, 
Acropolis,  and  Corinth  in  the  same  hall,  form  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  collection  of  casts  in  the  Art  room. 

Students  of  the  classics  and  of  industrial  art  derive  much 
profit  from  the  collections  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum;  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural   History  and  the  Zoological 
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Garden  are  utilized  extensively  for  practical  instruction  in 
biological  science;  the  Indian  remains  and  mounds  near  the  city- 
are  important  for  the  study  of  archaeology  and  history.  Courses 
in  schools  of  music  and  fine  art,  for  Which  Cincinnati  is  noted,  are 
frequently  combined  with  University  work. 

THE  TEACHERS'  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

The  Cincinnati  Teachers'  Club  of  Natural  History  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  biological  work  done  in  the  University  during  the 
year  1900-1901  by  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  of 
adjoining  towns.  It  is  a  permanent  organization,  and  constitutes 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  regular  class  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  those  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  work  in  the 
field,  and  to  acquire  facility  in  presenting  the  facts  of  nature  at 
first  hand.  The  club  consists  of  active  members  only,  and  mem- 
bership is  restricted  to  persons  who  have  done  accredited  work 
in  Natural  History  in  an  approved  institution  of  learning,  or  who 
have  shown  decided  ability  as  teachers  or  investigators  in  some 
branch  of  Natural  History. 

Provision  has  been  made  whereby  high  school  clubs  and  non- 
resident Natural  History  organizations  may  enter  into  affiliation 
with  the  University  Club.  Upon  acceptance  of  their  application, 
the  society  concerned  is  given  a  certificate  of  affiliation,  and  is 
recommended  to  appoint  one  or  more  delegates  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Club  at  the  University.  Such  delegates 
may  be  admitted  as  bona  fide  members  of  the  University  Club  of 
Natural  History,  provided  the  maximum  limit  of  membership 
(fifty)  is  not  thereby  exceeded.  A  general  meeting  of  all  affili- 
ated organizations  is  held  at  the  University  in  June  of  each  year. 

THE   ALLIANCE   FRANCHISE. 
The  Alliance  Francaise,  a  national  association,  officially  recog- 
nized  by   a   decree   of   the   President   of   the    French    Republic, 
October  23,  1886,  aims  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Alliance  Francaise,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  arranged  for  a  number 
of  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  year  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  French  writers  of  the  day.  To  these  lectures  students 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  are  admitted  by  season  tickets 
free  of  charge. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   SETTLEMENT. 

The  Settlement  conducted  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was 

organized  in  the  year  1899.     In  May  of  that  year  a  Settlemenr 

Association  was  formed,  and  in  September  a  house,  situated  on 

Liberty  and  Plum  Streets,  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
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districts  in  Cincinnati,  was  opened,  and  al  present  is  in  full 
operal  Ion. 

This  house  baa  become  the  social  and  educational  headquarters 
of  tlu'  neighborhood,  and  is  frequented  by  the  people  from  the 
surrounding  tenement  houses.There  are  several  residents  of  the 
house  under  whose  direction  the  work  is  carried  on.  They  are 
assisted  by  volunteer  workers  from  the  University  and  city.  The 
constituents  of  the  Settlement  are  divided  into  clubs,  and  these 
clubs  take  advantage  of  the  social  and  educational  privileges  of 
the  Settlement  according  as  their  ages  and  abilities  justify.  Some 
of  the  features  of  the  Settlement  are  a  gymnasium,  circulating 
library,  reading  room,  a  savings  bank,  a  lecture  and  entertainment 
course,  and  four  club  rooms.  It  has,  besides,  a  free  kindergarten 
and  sewing  school.  Thus  it  furnishes  an  excellent  experiment 
station  for  those  who  wish  to  do  work  in  practical  sociology. 

This  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
upon  which  serve  representatives  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  from  the  Alumnal  Association, 
from  the  students  of  the  University,  and  from  business  men  of 
the  city.  Upon  this  Board  devolves  the  task  of  raising  the  sub- 
scriptions, by  means  of  which  the  Settlement  is  mainly  supported. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  students  of  the  University  have  established  a  large  num- 
ber of  organizations  which  are  in  flourishing  condition.  The 
Speakers'  Club,  an  oratorical  and  debating  society,  is  composed 
entirely  of  young  men.  The  Debating  Society  of  the  University, 
including  both  young  men  and  young  women,  arranges  each  year 
two  or  more  debates  with  other  institutions.  The  young  women 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  a  Literary  Society  of  their 
own,  while  the  French  Club  and  the  German  Club  are  open  to 
men  and  women  alike.  There  are  two  Glee  Clubs,  one  for  men, 
the  other  for  women,  in  charge  of  the  Director  of  Music  of  the 
University.  Other  student  organizations  are  the  Dramatic  Club, 
the  Shakespeare  Club,  the  Chemistry.  Club,  the  Economic  Club, 
the  Story  Tellers'  League,  the  Fulcrum,  composed  of  students  of 
Physics,  the  Graduate  Club,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an 
organization  for  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Eng- 
lish Club,  made  up  of  advanced  students  in  English,  the  Educa- 
tion Club,  composed  of  graduates  who  are  prospective  teachers, 
and  the  Academic  Club,  for  Student  Self-Government.  The  Blue 
Hydra  is  a  permanent  organization  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Biology.  Its  membership  is  restricted,  and  new  members  are 
chosen  each  year  from  the  best  students  of  that  subject  in  the 
Freshman  class.  The  Engineer's  Club  includes  the  upper  class- 
men of  the  College  of  Engineering.  Besides  these  organizations, 
there  is  the  University  Club,  composed  of  representatives  from 
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the  student  clubs,  the  fraternities  and  from  the  four  classes,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
-University. 

The  University  annual,  The  Gincinnatian,  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  members  of  the  Junior  class.  The  University 
Weekly  News,  the  official  student  paper,  is  issued  every  week 
during  the  University  year  by  a  student  board  of  editors. 

RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCES    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  is  a  public  institution  and  is  in  no  sense 
denominational.  Yet  a  course  in  the  Bible  forms  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  expressly  called  for  by 
the  will  of  Charles  McMicken,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  denomi- 
national theology  shall  not  be  caught. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  University  are 
allowed  the  free  use  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  McMicken  Hall  in 
which  to  hold  chapel  services.  These  services  are  held  four  times 
a  week,  and  are  often  conducted  by  ministers  of  the  city.  Every 
student  is  invited  to  attend,  and  is  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

ATHLETICS. 
Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without  seriously 
conflicting  with  the  interest  in  class-room  work. 

Three  hours'  work  each  week  in  physical  education  is  pre- 
scribed for  all  members  of  the  Freshmen  class,  and  two  hours 
for  those  of  the  Sophomore  class,  except  students  giving  part  of 
their  time  to  professional  studies.  With  them  participation  is 
voluntary.  A  physical  examination  of  each  student  is  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  close  of  the  session.  This 
gymnasium  work  is  designed  to  secure  three  main  objects: 
Health  and  organic  vigor,  bodily  control  and  efficiency,  erect  car- 
riage and  symmetrical  development.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is 
done  out  of  doors  during  good  weather,  and  such  games  as  foot- 
ball, baseball,  basketball,  tennis  and  track  athletics  are  a  part  of 
the  students  training.  Lessons  in  boxing  an  fencing  are  also 
given  to  students  interested  in  this  form  of  exercise. 

All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 

THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 
A  much-needed  Athletic  Field  has  recently  been  provided,  and 
its  equipment  is  nearly  complete.  When  finished  it  will  be  one 
of  the  best  college  athletic  fields  in  the  country.  One  end  has  a 
base-ball  diamond,  the  other  a  foot-ball  gridiron.  The  track  is 
one-fourth  mile,  built  of  cinder,  with  deep  foundation.  A  straight- 
away one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  sixteen  feet  wide,  extends 
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in  front  of  I  lie  now  grand  stand.  The  proximity  of  this  field  to 
the  gymnasium  makes  it  a  particularly  valuable  addition  to  the 
athletic  equipment  of  the  University.  Its  location  between  three 
hill  tops,  which  form  a  natural  amphitheater,  affords  opportunity 
for  thousands  of  people  to  view  the  games. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 
A  special  instructor  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Physical  Train- 
ing for  young  women,  which  is  required  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.     The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  supplemented 
during  the  fall  and  spring  with  outdoor  games. 

CHORAL  MUSIC. 
All  tne  music  at  Convocations  and  at  other  public  exercises  is 
in  charge  of  the  Director  of  Music.  A  regular  course  in  choral 
training  for  both  men  and  women  is  given  during  the  entire  year, 
and  student  life  is  made  more  attractive  and  enjoyable  through 
well-trained  Glee  Clubs.  The  work  is  practical  and  open  to  all 
students. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  FEES. 
Detailed  statements  regarding  the  requirements  for  admission 
and  the  fees  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  University  may  be 
found  in  their  several  announcements.  Any  further  information 
desired  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

EXPENSES. 

Graduate  School. 
Liberal  Arts, 

or  College 
for  Teachers  Engineering  Law  Medicine 

Tuition  Fees       -     -     -  $75  00                $75  00               $100  00              $125  00 

Library  Fees      -     -     -  5  00                    5  00           

Matriculation,    pay- 
able but  once       -     -  $5  00 

Laboratory  Fees     -     -  *                    $35  to  45        

Books $20  to  25            $25  to  30            $40  to  50            $45  to  60 . 

\  $4  to  $7    |       I  $4  to  $7    |       \  $4  to  $7    j       \  $4  to  $7    I 

Board  and  Room     -    -     i  .     r     i  ,     r     i  ,      f     i  .      r 

{    a  week    \       (    a  week    )       f  a  week     )       f  a  week     \ 

Total   Expense    per 

year $325  to  $450      $350  to  $450      $350  to  $500      $375  to  $500 

*  Laboratory  fees  vary  according  to  the  courses  taken. 

The  Secretary  of  the  University  will  furnish  information  re- 
garding suitable  boarding  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 
The  Secretary  will  also  make  every  effort  to  secure  employment 
in  the  city  for  students  who  desire  to  support  themselves  either 
wholly  or  in  part  while  attending  the  University. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
University. 

FRANK   BENJAMIN    DYER,    LL.  D.,    Lit.  D.,    Superintendent   of 
Cincinnati  Schools. 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  History  and 
Principles  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

♦MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

HARRIS    MILLER    BENEDICT,    A.  M.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Biology.     (In  charge,  1908-09.) 

FRANK  WASHINGTON  BALLOU,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

ALICE  CYNTHIA  KING,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tary Education. 

MARY  ELIZABETH   WEBER,   A.  B.,    Instructor   in   Elementary 
Education. 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Method  courses  in  special  subjects  are  given  by  the  following 

persons  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  public  schools: 

WALTER  H.  AIKEN,  Supervisor,  Music  Department. 

WILLIAM  H.  VOGEL,   Supervisor,  Drawing  Department. 

CARL    ZIEGLER,    M.  D.,    Supervisor,    Department    of    Physical 
Training  and  Hygiene. 

A.  H.  STEADMAN,  Supervisor,  Penmanship  Department. 

H.  H.  FICK,  Supervisor,  German  Department. 


*Absent  on  leave.  1908-09. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  College  For  Teachers  is  the  departmenl  ol  education  ol 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  organized  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  university  auspices  and 
in  close  touch  with  a  large  system  of  public  schools. 

For  purposes  of  observation  and  practice,  public  schools  of 
Cincinnati  are  placed  at.  the  disposal  of  students  of  the  College 
under  expert  direction  and  guidance.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made,  also,  whereby  courses  in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten 
Training  School  are  open  to  students  of  the  College.  Opportuni- 
ty is  thus  afforded  for  the  professional  training,  theoretical  and 
practical,  of  teachers  for  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  second- 
ary schools.  The  College  also  offers  courses  designed  to  pre- 
pare advanced  students  for  work  as  critic  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors,  and.  other  important  educational  positions  requiring 
a  high  degree  of  scholarship,  professional  knowledge,  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  school  work. 

ADMISSION. 
Applicants  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  (a)  an  ap- 
proved curriculum  in  a  secondary  school  and  (b)  an  approved 
curriculum  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  a  col- 
lege of  recognized  standing  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  for 
Teachers.  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  of  this  University  who  intend  to  teach  should,  in 
view  of  such  a  purpose,  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers  as  to  the  best  choice  of  studies  during  these  years. 
This  choice  should  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  what  studies  they 
have  had  previously,  the  kind  of  teaching  position  in  view,  and 
the  interests  of  the  professional  study  of  Education;  but  they 
should  include  those  courses  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

GRADUATION. 
Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  foregoing  requirements  for 
admission,  and  pursue,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  a  professional 
course  outlined  in  one  of  the  programs  on  page  22  are  entitled 
to  graduation  and  the  degree  of  A.  B.  conferred  by  this  College. 
The  number  of  credits  obtained  while  pursuing  this  professional 
course  under  the  direction  of  the  College  for  Teachers  must  be 
at  least  sixty,  in  the  aggregate,  not  less  than  thirty  of  which  shall 
be  in  the  courses  scheduled  in  this  Announcement,  including  the 
"Fundamental  Courses"  and  in  the  "Group  of  Studies"  of  the  pro- 
gram selected. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES. 
The  Professional  Courses  are  two  years  in  length,  pursued 
under  the  direction  of  the  College,  and  must  include  (a)  the 
Fundamental  Courses;  (b)  Groups  of  Studies,  differentiated  by 
the  nature  of  the  various  positions  in  schools;  (c)  Elective 
Studies,  chosen  with  reference  to  supporting  the  special  Group  of 
Studies  selected  by  the  student;  and  (d)  Observation  and  Prac- 
tice Work. 

(a)  The  Fundamental  Courses. 

Course  1  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education  and 
Course  Ga  in  Educational  Psychology  are  required  of  all. 

(b)  Groups  of  Studies. 

Each  candidate  must  also  select  an  approved  Group  of  Studies, 
including  Observation  and  Practice  Work,  as  determined  by  the 
field  of  the  candidate's  professional  interest,  whether  it  be,  pri- 
marily, in  the  kindergarten,  elementary  school,  secondary  school, 
or  some  special  subject. 

(c)  Elective  Courses. 

An  approved  list  of  Elective  Studies  must  be  pursued  by  the 
candidate  also,  either  prerequisite  or  parallel  to  the  Group  of 
Studies  selected,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  support  this  Group 
and  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  too  narrow  specialization. 

(d)  Observation   and   Practice  Work. 

As  a  minimum  all  students  will  be  required  to  take  the  Ob- 
servation and  Practice  Work  accompanying  the  course  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

CREDIT  GIVEN  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIB- 
ERAL ARTS  AND  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Certain  courses  of  instruction  in  Education  may  be  taken  by 
duly  qualified  candidates  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  for 
the  advanced  University  degrees  conferred  by  the  Graduate 
School. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  select  Education 
in  the  College  for  Teachers  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  two  depart- 
ments in  each  of  which  he  is  required  to  obtain  at  least  sixteen 
credits  before  graduation;  provided  the  selection  of  such  courses 
in  Education  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege for  Teachers.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  courses  in  special 
method   be  offered  for  this  purpose. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  contemplate 
teaching  may  offer  twenty-four  credits  in  Education  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  provided  nol 
more  than  five  of  such  credits  be  in  special  method  courses. 
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BPBCIAL  STUDENTS. 
Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  as 
special  Btudentfl  to  lecture  and  laboratory  courses.  They  will  be 
required  to  pass  such  of  the  examinations  for  admission  as  the 
Director  of  School  Affiliation  may  designate  and  to  satisfy  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their  ability  to  carry  on 
profitably  the  work  chosen.  All  special  students  who  become 
candidates  for  a  degree  are  required  to  satisfy  the  entrance  re- 
quirements before  graduation. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Special  Courses  are  offered  to  teachers  in  Cincinnati  and  vicin- 
ity, and  are  given  on  Saturdays  and  at  hours  during  the  week 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  duties  of  the  class-room.  Credit 
is  given  on  the  books  of  the  Registrar  for  satisfactory  work  done 
in  these  courses. 

For  other  courses  open  to  teachers,  see  the  announcement  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
under  the  head  "for  Teachers."  Beginning  with  the  academic 
year  1908-09  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  this  college  wiil 
offer  a  four-year  course  of  four  hours  per  week  in  this  subject, 
which  will  include  Trigonometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  Ana- 
lytical Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions,  the  Differential  and  Integ- 
ral Calculus,  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  Theory 
of  Equations,  Differential  Equations,  and  a  course  introductory 
to  graduate  mathematics. 

ADMISSION  TO  SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 
Teachers  who  desire  to  enter  the  special  courses  for  teachers 
must  consult  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation,  who  will  issue 
Cards  of  Admission.  All  teachers,  however,  who  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  degrees  must  satisfy  the  regular  entrance  require- 
ments. 

EXTERNAL  COURSES. 
During  the  year  1908-09  the  University  offers  a  number  of 
External  Courses  representing  many  of  its  departments.  The 
courses  are  given  once  a  week  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  branches  of 
the  Public  Library,  in  public  school  buildings,  and  at  various 
other  points  in  the  city.  For  a  list  of  courses  offered  see  special 
announcement  of  External  Courses. 

REGISTRATION. 

New  students  should  register  in  1908  on  Thursday  or  Friday, 
September  19;  in  1909,  they  should  register  on  Monday,  February 
1.  Students  registering  on  any  other  days  than  those  designated 
Students  registering  on  any  other  days  than  those  designated 
above  will  be  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  the  number  of  hours  officially  pub- 
lished with  each  course  and  for  no  more.  University  work  not 
regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 

All  absences  of  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted 
for,  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  to  the  Dean,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  young  women  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  A  student  who  has 
been  absent  must  report  to  his  or  her  Dean  within  a  week  after 
returning  to  the  University,  or  the  absence  shall  be  counted  as 
unexcused.  A  student,  who  has  over  ten  per  cent  of  unexcused 
absences  in  any  subject  in  one  semester  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
the  semester  examinations  in  that  subject,  and  shall  be  reported 
as  having  "failed"  therein. 

A  student  in  the  College  for  Teachers  who  receives  a  grade 
below  "D"  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the  mid-term  or  at  the  end 
of  any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon  probation  with  restricted  work 
for  the  next  half  semester  of  college  work.  Such  a  student,  if 
similarly  delinquent  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  probation,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  University. 

It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honorable  dismissal  that  every 
student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University  shall  submit 
to  the  Registrar  a  written  request  to  that  effect. 

Copies  of  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

FEES. 
Library  Fee.     All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Tuition.  Tuition  is  free  to  regular  students  who  are  residents 
of  Cincinnati.  All  other  regular  students  are  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  year,  payable  in  two  equal  install- 
ments, at  the  opening  of  each  semester. 

All  special  students  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  hour  of  instruction  per  week  per  semester,  in  advance. 

All  irregular  students  (i.  e.  students  regularly  entered  taking 
less  than  twelve  hours  of  work  per  week  by  special  permission) 
are  charged  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  hour  of  instruction 
per  week  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Laboratory  Fees. 

Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Physics,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Chemistry,  fifteen  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  session  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage. 
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Diploma  Fees.  Students  wim  receive  til*.'  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars,  payable  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  conferring  the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
each  supplemental  examination  for  ibe  removal  of  conditions.  A 
fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  charged  for  entrance  examinations  on 
days  other  than  those  specified  in  the  calendar. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  designated 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Fees  for  Teachers  in  the  Special  Courses.  All  teachers  en- 
rolled in  special  courses  are  charged  the  regular  library  fee  of 
five  dollars  a  year.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  special  courses  to  all 
teachers  who  are  residents  of  Cincinnati  or  who,  although  non- 
residents, are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  AU  other  teachers  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  course  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  a  Teacher's  course  is  five  dollars  per 
year. 

THE  TEACHERS'  BULLETIN, 
A  monthly  publication,  from  October  to  June,  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools.  Several 
topics  of  educational  interest  are  treated  in  each  issue.  Reviews 
of  current  educational  literature,  hints  for  teaching,  bibliography, 
and  other  information  valuable  to  the  teacher,  are  given. 
Teachers  in  the  preparatory  schools  may  have  their  names  placed 
on  the  mailing  list  free  of  charge,  on  request  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  University. 

UNIVERSITY  APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE. 

Sub-Committee  of  the  College  for  Teachers — 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the 
History  and  Principles  of  Education  (Chairman). 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

FRANK  W.  BALLOU,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education  (Secretary). 

The  University  Appointment  Committee  offers  its  services, 
w-ithout  charge,  to  those  seeking  appointment  to  positions  for 
which  they  are  properly  qualified.  The  Sub-Committee  of  the 
College  for  Teachers  seeks  to  bring  students  who  are  properly 
trained  for  positions  in  kindergartens,  and  elementary,  secondary, 
and  normal  schools  to  the  attention  of  educational  authorities, 
with  a  view  to  appointment. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  appointment  and  who  desire 
the  services  of  this  Sub-Committee  should  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary on  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose. 
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PROGRAMS   OF   STUDY. 
Program  I.     For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in  kin- 
dergartens: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  6a. 

2.  A  Group  of  Studies  in  Kindergarten  Education  (see  page 
32). 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

Program  II.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
elementary  schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  6a. 

2.  An  approved  Group  of  Studies  under  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (see  page  29). 

In  the  studies  in  Special  Method  the  approach,  in  general,  is 
historical,  both  as  to  subject  matter  and  method,  and  the  courses 
include  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  educational  values,  prin- 
ciples of  selection  and  sequence,  organization  of  the  subject  for 
teaching  purposes,  the  course  of  study,  material  equipment  for 
successful  teaching  of  the  subject,  special  difficulties  to  be  met 
in  the  various  grades,  the  choice  and  use  of  supplementary  read- 
ing, the  proper  use  of  texts  and  illustrative  materials,  lesson 
plans,  valuation  of  text-books,  literature  of  the  subject,  etc. 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

Program  III.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
secondary  schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  6a. 

2.  The  following  Group  of  Studies: 

(a)  Historical  and  Comparative  Study  of   Secondary 
Education. 

(b)  The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

(c)  School  Economy. 

(d)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

(e)  Observation  and  Practice  Work. 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

Persons  who  contemplate  teaching  a  particular  subject  in  high 
school  should  select,  preferably,  such  subject  to  be  pursued 
throughout  the  College  course,  and  one  cognate  subject  in  which 
he  shall  have  obtained  at  least  sixteen  credits. 
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Program  IV.  For  those  fitting  primarily  for  positions  as 
teachers  of  German  In  the  <  i<inentary  schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  <ia. 

2.  A  (I roup  of  Studies  consisting  of  the  following: 

(a)  Theory  and    Practice  of  Teaching. 

(b)  School   Economy. 

(c)  Kindergarten  Principles  in  their  Application  to  Pri- 
mary  Work. 

(d)  Special  Method  in  German. 

(e)  Special  Method  in  Drawing. 

(f)  Special  Method  in  Music. 

Those  working  under  this  program  will  be  exempt  from  the 
practice  work  in  connection  with  the  course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  but  will  be  required  to  do  practice  work  in 
connection  with  the  course  in  special  method  in  German. 

The  prerequisites  in  German  for  those  who  select  this  pro- 
gram must  be  equivalent  to  the  following  courses  scheduled  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

(a)  For  those  who  have  had  no  German  in  high  school, 
German  1,  2,  3,  4,  21,  5  and  10  or  30. 

(b)  For  those  who  have   had   two   years   of  German   in 
high  school,  German  2,  3,  4,  21,  5  and  10  or  30. 

(c)  For  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  German  in  high 
school,  German  4,  21,  5,  and  10  or  30. 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Program  V. — For  graduates: 

1.  Graduates  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  or  of 
other  colleges  of  accepted  standing,  are  eligible  for  the 
degree  conferred  by  the  College  for  Teachers  upon  the 
completion  of  an  approved  program  of  studies  in  Education, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  thirty  credits.  This  degree 
entitles  the  holder  to  enrollment  upon  the  preferred  list  of  can- 
didates for  positions  in  the  Cincinnati  Schools.  (See  Page  24). 
2.  Graduate  students  may  pursue  advanced  courses  in  Edu- 
cation in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  higher 
degrees  conferred  by  the  Graduate  School,  or  with  a  view  to  prep- 
aration for  positions  as  instructors,  supervisors,  or  administrators 
in  educational  positions  requiring  experience  and  advanced 
study. 
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REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PROSPECTIVE 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHER. 

Supplementary  to  the  regulation  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of 
Education  passed  in  August,  1903,  giving  preference  in  appoint- 
ment to  positions  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  to  university  grad- 
uates with  pedagogical  training,  this  Board  has  recently  definer] 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  professional  work  in  Education  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  this  preferred  list.  It  must  be  equal 
to  at  least  twelve  college  credits  for  graduates  in  1907,  twenty- 
four  in  1908,  and  thirty  thereafter,  in  the  following  courses: 

History  and  Principles  of  Education 6  credits 

Educational  Psychology   3        "    - 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 6 

School  Economy  2 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 2 

Special  Method  in  English 6 

Special  Method  in  History 3" 

Special  Method  in  Geography 3 

Special  Method  in  Mathematics 3 

Special  Method  in  Drawing 1  credit 

Special  Method  in  Music V2 

Special  Method  in  Physical  Education %, 

Special  Method  in  Penmanship xk 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  CINCINNATI 
BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 
For  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Cincinnati  the  following  Circular  of 
Information  for  Students  in  the  College  for  Teachers  concerning 
Method  of  Appointment  and  Salaries  and  Character  of  the  Ex- 
amination of  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  issued 
January,  1907,  will  be  of  especial  interest: 

"METHOD  OF  APPOINTMENT  AND  SALARIES 
OF  TEACHERS. 

"Candidates  are  listed  for  appointment  in  January  and  Septem- 
ber. They  must  have  certificates  either  from  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Examiners  or  from  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
Their  applications  must  be  on  file  by  January  1st  or  September 
1st.     Candidates  are  arranged  in  two  lists. 

"1.  The  first  or  preferred  list  consists  of  those  who  meet  the 
following  conditions: 

"(a)     They  must  be  college  graduates  who  have  had  pro- 
fessional work  in  Education  or  at  least  two  years  of  successful 
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experience  In  teaching.  The  professional  work  In  Education  must 
be  equal  to  at  least  twelve  college  credits  for  the  first  year  here- 
after, twenty  four  (he  second,  and  thirty  the  third  year  and  there- 
after, such  as  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, — a  credit 
being  the  equivalent  of  one  hour's  class-room  work  per  week  for 
a  semester. 

"(b)     They  must  have  teachers'  certificates  which  show  an 
Lverage  of  not  less  than  80. 

"(c)     They  must  have  done  sufficient  'practice  teaching'  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  mark  for  practical  ability  as  teachers. 

"The  marks  of  each  candidate,  in  the  above  three  items,  will 
be  averaged  to  determine  rank  in  the  list.     (See  4,  below.) 

'.Minimum  salary,  $600;  annual  increase,  $50;  maximum 
salary,  $1,000. 

"2.  The  second  list  consists  of  those  who  are  not  college  grad- 
uates with  the  requisite  professional  work  in  Education  specified 
above,  or,  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  two  years  of  successful  experience 
in  teaching. 

"Minimum  salary,  $450;  annual  increase,  $50;  maximum 
salary,  $1,000. 

"3.  Candidates  on  each  list  will  be  ranked  in  the  order  of 
their  averages,  and  will  receive  permanent  appointment  invariably 
in  the  order  of  rank.  The  second  list  will  not  be  drawn  upon  so 
long  as  there  are  candidates  in  the  first  list. 

"4.  Candidates  for  the  first  list  (college  graduates  who  have 
had  professional  work  in  Education  or  at  least  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching)  who  fall  below  an  average  of  80 
on  their  Teacher's  Certificates,  or  who  have  not  received  a  mark 
of  'satisfactory'*  in  practice,  will  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
list  unranked.  These  may  be  employed  as  substitutes  or  tem- 
porary teachers  at  a  salary  of  $45  per  month,  until  all  the  con- 
ditions entitling  them  to  regular  standing  on  list  1  are  fully  met. 
They  will  not  be  eligible  to  permanent  appointment  until  all  re- 
quirements of  list  1  have  been  fulfilled,  nor  until  those  in  regular 
standing  on  this  list  have  been  appointed.  However,  as  soon  as 
all  requirements  have  been  satisfied,  such  candidates  shall  have 
precedence  over  those  unappointed  in  the  second  list. 

"5.  The  mark  in  'practice'  is  based  upon  personal  inspection 
of  the  candidate's  teaching.  Before  being  ranked  or  becoming 
eligible  to  permanent  appointment,  candidates  who  have  had  no 
experience  in  teaching  are  required  to  teach  in  at  least  three 
different  schools  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months.  How- 
ever, candidates  who  have  had  the  'practice'  that  accompanies 
the  professional  work  in  Education  in  the  College  for  Teachers 
may  be  ranked  and  become  eligible  to  permanent  appointment 
after  they  have  proven  themselves  in  full  charge  of  a  class  as 
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cadets,  substitutes,  or  temporary  appointees  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  months. 

"EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 
"1.  Time,  Place,  Etc.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  City  Hall 
during  the  first  week  in  May,  the  last  week  in  August,  and  the 
last  week  in  December.  For  exact  dates  see  announcement  posted 
at  the  College  for  Teachers.  Candidates  for  examination  must 
file  application  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City 
Hall,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  stated  time  of  the  examination, 
and  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

"2.  Kinds  of  Certificates.  Examinations  for  teachers  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  Ohio  and  lead  to  three  classes  of  certifi- 
cates— Elementary,  High  School,  and  Special,  as  for  teaching 
German,  etc.  A  full  description  of  the  requirements  for  the  latter 
two  kinds  of  certificates  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for 
teachers  is  principally  in  the  elementary  grades,  vacancies  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  city  being  filled  usually  by  the  promotion  of 
successful  elementary  teachers,  graduates  of  the  College  for 
Teachers  are  ordinarily  candidates,  at  first,  for  Elementary  Cer- 
tificates. The  following  information,  therefore,  concerns  the  ex- 
amination which  leads  to  a  certificate  of  this  grade. 

"3.  Standing  Required.  An  average  of  at  least  75,  with  no 
grade  below  70  in  any  branch,  is  required  for  a  certificate;  but  in 
order  to  be  ranked  for  appointment  in  the  first  or  preferred  list, 
an  average  of  not.  less  than  80  is  required.  Holders  of  certificates 
who  wish  to  raise  their  averages  may  take  a  re-examination  in 
such  branches  as  they  desire,  at  the  next  succeeding  examination, 
renewing  their  marks  in  other  subjects.  They  must,  however, 
make  application  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  examination  and  pay 
the  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

"4.  Subjects  and  Character  of  the  Examination  in  Each, 
"(a)  Theory  and  Practice.  Examination  at  present  based 
upon  James'  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  and  McMurry's 
Method  of  the  Recitation.  The  required  work  in  Education  in  the 
College  for  Teachers  prepares  fully  for  the  examination  in  this 
subject. 

"(b)  Reading.  Ten  words  to  be  marked  diacritically;  two 
or  three  questions  upon  the  method  of  teaching  reading;  a  story 
to  be  told  orally;  oral  reading  of  a  standard  selection  in  English. 

"(c)  Literature.  Based  upon  the  course  in  literature  in 
high  school.     See  high  school  course  of  study. 

"(d)  English  Grammar  and  Composition.  Questions  upon 
the  grammar  involved  in  the  eighth  grade,  a  synopsis  of  which  is 
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gives   in   the  elementary  course  of    study;   parsing  of    words; 

analysis  of  complex  sentences;  the  writing  of  a  theme. 

"(e)  Spelling.  The  spoiling  of  twenty  words,  such  as  are 
contained  In  an  ordinary  spelling-book  designed  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools;  spelling  of  the 
words  iii  a  short  paragraph  dictated  from  some  standard  work  or 
newspaper. 

"(f)  United  States  History  and  Civil  Government.  See 
syllabus  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  elementary  course  of 
study. 

"(g)  Geography.  Preparation  for  the  examination  in  this 
subject  should  Include  study  of  a  book  in  special  method  in  geog- 
raphy and  a  standard  work  upon  physical  geography,  such  as  that 
by  Dryer.  Usually  there  will  be  two  or  three  questions  upon 
primary  teaching  of  geography,  involving  reasons  for  common 
phenomena  of  nature.  Not  many  questions  upon  location,  ex- 
cepting that  of  highly  important  places,  rivers,  etc.  Almost  all 
questions  involve,  in  some  way,  causal  explanations,  or  test  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  to  illustrate  and  make  clear. 

"(h)  Arithmetic.  The  solution  of  problems  such  as  are 
given  to  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  excluding  those 
in  algebra.  See  elementary  course  of  study,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  these  grades.  Two  or  three  written  analyses 
of  mental  problems  involving,  especially,  common  fractions. 

"(i)  Physiology  and  Narcotics.  Questions  upon  the  frame- 
work of  the  body,  the  muscles,  the  integument,  food  and  its  chem- 
istry, digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  the  nervous  system,  the 
special  senses,  and  the  voice.  Also  upon  the  effect  of  alcoholic 
and  narcotic  stimulants  upon  the  various  organs  of  the  body  and 
fie  nervous  system. 

"(j)>  (k).  (I)  Writing;  Music,  and  Drawing.  The  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  examination  will  be  fully  covered  by  the 
Supervisors  of  these  subjects  in  their  instruction  in  courses  given 
in  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  marks  in  these  subjects  will  be 
determined,  in  part,  by  the  character  of  the  class  work  of  students. 


"The  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  makes  Cincinnati 
rank  among  the  highest  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  in  re- 
spect to  salaries  paid  the  elementary  teacher.  The  logical  effect 
of  this  will  be  to  induce  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers 
and  of  other  institutions,  in  increased  numbers,  to  become  candi- 
dates for  positions  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  the  prospective  elementary  teacher  attain 
as  high  a  position  as  possible  upon  the  preferred  list,  in  order  to 
expect  an  early  appointment.  Candi dates  should  accordingly 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  for 
high  standing.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  is  recommended  that 
students  in  the  University  who  contemplate  teaching  confer  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers  as  to  the  best  choice  of 
studies  throughout  their  University  course." 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 
EDUCATION. 
The  following-  is  a  list  of  courses  in  Education  offered  for  the 
year  1903-09.  Certain  courses  are  designed  to  cover  the  require- 
ments specified  by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  for  candi- 
dates for  the  first  or  preferred  list  of  persons  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Other  courses  are  those  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  Cincinnati 
and  vicinity.  Only  those  courses  which  are  primarily  profes- 
sional in  character  are  announced  here.  All  courses  given  in  the 
University,  many  of  which  are  semi-professional  in  character,  are 
open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
(See  courses  in  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 

HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 
Professor  Burris,  Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 
FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 
Education  1.     History  and  Principles  of  Education. — Lectures, 
required    reading,    and    discussions.      Beginning    with    primitive 
society,  this  course  considers  the  various  conceptions  of  educa- 
"tion  as  they  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  history.-    Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  those  conceptions  which  have  been  most 
instrumental   in    shaping  current  tendencies.     M.,   W.,   F.,   1:00- 
2:00,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Burris. 

Not  open  to  freshmen  or  sophomores. 

Education  13a.  History  of  Education. — This  course  is  ar 
ranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
First  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Ballon. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

Education  3a.  Historical  and  Comparative  Study  of  Sec- 
ondary Education. — The  course  deals  with  the  secondary  schools 
in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Intended 
for  those  who  are  preparing  for  positions  in  secondary  schools. 
Open  to  seniors,  graduates,  and  teachers  after  consultation  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers.  First  semester.  T.,  Th.. 
3:00-4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

Open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Education  1. 

Education  3b.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — A  criti- 
cal consideration  of  the  principles  and  problems  of  American  sec- 
ondary education.     Second  semester.     T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

Open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Education  1  and  3a. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 
Education   5.      Philosophy   of    Education. — Lectures,    required 
readings,  and  discussions.     The  first  part  of  the  course  will  pre- 
sent an  integrated  view  of  the  facts  of  the  various  sciences  hav- 
ing  educational    significance,   for   the   purpose   of   arriving   at   a 
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philosophical  definition  of  education  as  a  whole  The  second 
pan  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  elementary 
education  as  determined  by  Its  philosophical  meaning  thus  de- 
rived, and  as  modified  by  practical  considerations.  In  appropriate 
connections  there  will  ho  special  consideration  of  the  process  of 
education  as  world  building.  The  historical  and  logical  origin, 
meaning,  and  classification  of  studies  will  be  briefly  considered. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  question  What  happens 
when  wo  try  to  know?  and  to  the  place  of  symbolism  and  sys- 
tems of  mutational  and  inventional  expression  in  education. 
Credit  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  take  the  course  through 
out  the  year.     S.,  8:30-9:30,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Burris. 

Education  7.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  spe- 
cial problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.  Primarily 
for  graduates,  but  open  also  to  teachers  of  experience.  Credit 
according  to  amount  of  work  done.  M.,  4:00-G:00,  throughout  the 
year.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  17.  Educational  Classics. — An  advanced  course 
in  the  History  of  Education.  From  year  to  year  it  will  consist 
of  a  critical  study  of  the  more  important  writings  of  "Great  Edu- 
cators" of  special  periods.  For  the  year  1908-09  the  period  cov- 
ered will  be  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  naturalistic  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  century.     W.,  4:00-0:00,   throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Burris. 

Open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Education  1  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Professor   Hall,  Assistant  Professor   King,   Miss   Weber. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Education  2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — Lectures, 
discussions,  oractical  work,  and  required  readings.  Development 
of  the  general  method  of  the  recitation  and  its  theory  and  appli- 
cation in  the  proper  conduct  of  class  exercises  in  the  several  sub- 
jects of  the  elementary  schools.  Three  hours  .of  discussion  and 
fifteen  hours  of  practice  work  per  semester.  For  seniors.  Hours 
for  practice  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before 
registration.     M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-3:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Hall. 

Education  4b.  School  Economy. — Lectures,  discussions,  and 
required  readings.  This  course  will  consider  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  class-room  management,  including  such  problems  as  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  preserving  hygienic  con- 
ditions, discipline,  grading,  promotions,  tests,  the  ethics  of  the 
teaching  profession,  etc.  For  seniors.  Second  semester.  W.,  8:30. 
9:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  18a.  Kindergarten  Principles  in  their  Application 
to  Primary  Work. — For  seniors.     First  semester.     W.,  3:00-4:00. 

Miss  Weber. 

Education  18b.  Primary  Teaching. — This  course  is  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  prospective  directors  of  kindergartens 
with  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  the  work  done  in  primary 
grades,  with  special  attention  to  the  first  year.     Open  to  seniors 
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in   the   Cincinnati  Kindergarten   Training  School.     Second  semes- 
ter.   W.,  2:00-3:00.         -  Miss  Weber. 

PRIMARILY   FOR   GRADUATES. 

Education  12.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Place  of  meeting  to 
be  arranged.     W.,  4:00-6:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Hall. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
Professor  Breese. 
6a.     Educational  Psychology. — The  applications  of  psychology 
to  education.     First  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Breese. 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  Psychology  la  and  lb. 

7b.  General  Psychology. — Open  to  students  of  the  Cincinnati 
Kindergarten  Training  School  who  are  not  candidates  for  a 
degree.     Second  semester.    M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Breese. 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

5.  Genetic  Psychology. — Mental  development  with  special  at- 
tention to  educational  practice.  One  credit  per  semester  for  A.  B. 
S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 

BIOLOGY    (NATURE  STUDY). 
*Professor   Guyer,   Assistant    Professor    Benedict,    Miss    Box,    Mr. 

Sauer. 

The  work  is  planned  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  "nature- 
study."  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  (1)  to  train  teachers  how 
to  observe  accurately,  and  (2)  to  lead  them  to  a  satisfactory  point 
of  view  from  which  to  direct  the  observations  of  children.  A 
laboratory  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  cover  the  expense  of 
material  used. 

36.  Animal  Life. — A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits  per 
semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8:30-12:30. 

Professor  Guyer. 
Omitted  in  1908-09;  given  in  1909-10. 

37.  Plant  Life. — A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits  per 
semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8 :  30-12 :  30. 

Assistant  Professor  Benedict,  Miss  Box,  Mr.  Sauer. 

SPECIAL  METHOD  COURSES. 
FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 
Education    14.     Special    Method   in    Elementary    English. — For 
juniors.     First  semester.     M.,  W.,  P.,  2:00-3:00.     Second  semester, 
M.,  F.,  2:00-3:00.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  16b.  Special  Method  in  History. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, readings,  and  reports.  This  course  aims  to  cover  the  field 
of  history  as  usually  presented  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  A  careful  review  of  the  subject  matter,  its  arrangement 
for  presentation,  the  consideration  of  difficulties  involved,  and 
the  methods  of  overcoming  the  same,  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
course.     For  juniors.     Second  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Ballon. 


'Absent  on  leave,  1908-09. 
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Education  20b.  Special  Method  in  Elementary  Mathematics. — 
For  seniors.    Second  xcmcsicr.    M.,  l<\,  8:30*9:30. 

Assist ant    Professor   King. 

Education  22a.  Special  Method  in  Geography. — For  seniors. 
First  semester.     M..  w.,  p.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant   Professor  King. 

Education  30.  Special  Method  in  German. — This  course  con- 
sists of  instruction,  observation,  and  practice  teaching,  and  is 
intended  especially  for  the  teachers  of  German  in  the  elementary 
schools.     .M..  !):30-10:30. 

Supervisor  Fick. 

Education  32b.  Art  and  Hand  Work. — The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  make  those  intending  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  familiar 
with  the  Art  and  Hand  Work  pursued  in  the  elementary  grades 
at  the  present  time,  and  to  place  before  them  the  best  methods 
for  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  This  course  will  embrace 
work  in  paper  and  light  cardboard,  drawing  and  painting  from 
plant  life  and  animal  life,  landscape  and  still  life;  analysis  of 
color  and  design;  picture  study  both  from  the  art  side  and  its  use 
in  connection  with  language  work.  This  course  prepares  for  the 
city  examination  in  this  subject.  For  seniors.  Second  semester. 
T.,  2:00-4:00.  Supervisor  Vogel. 

Education  34a.  Music. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give 
those  who  contemplate  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  or  are  at 
present  teaching,  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  training  in 
the  matter  and  method  of  school  music.  The  system  followed 
will  be  that  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  This  course  prepares 
for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject.  For  seniors.  First 
semester.  T.,  2:00-3:00.  Supervisor  Aiken. 

Education  36a.  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene. — This  course 
is  for  those  fitting  for  positions  in  elementary  schools.  It  will 
not  be  considered  sufficient  preparation  to  qualify  as  special 
teacher.  The  course  will  include  theory  and  practice  of  physical 
exercise,  gymnastic  games  for  the  school-room  and  play-ground, 
school  sanitation,  and  methods  of  teaching  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  the  grades.  For  seniors.  First  semester.  T.,  3:00- 
4:00.  Supervisor  Ziegler. 

Education  38b.  Penmanship. — This  course  will  present  the 
principles  underlying  the  system  of  penmanship  taught  in  the 
Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  will  show  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  it,  accompanied  by  drills  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
technique.  The  course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this 
subject.     For  juniors.     Second  semester.     T.,  2:00-3:00. 

Supervisor  Steadman. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 
Education  24.     Special   Method   in    English. — This  course  will 
discuss  the  teaching  of  English  classics,  composition,  and  gram- 
mar in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.     Designed  especially  for 
teachers  of  these  grades.     S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  26. — Special  Method  in  History.  In  addition  to  a 
review  and  organization  of  the  subject  for  teaching  purposes,  this 
course  will  present  and  discuss  weekly  programs,  the  choice  and 
use  of  subject  matter,  illustrative  material,  etc.,  and  is  especially 
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designed  to  meet  the  needs  of    seventh  grade  teachers    on  the 
method  side.     Th.,  4:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 
Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Education  28.  Special  Method  in  History. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  reports  on  the  organization  of  subject,  method  of 
presentation,  daily  programs,  illustrative  material,  etc.  The 
course  is  arranged  especially  for  eighth  grade  teachers.  One 
hour,  throughout  the  year;  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

Education  21.  School-Room  Activities. — This  work  will  con- 
sist in  the  preparation  for  and  discussion  of  hand  work,  con- 
structive work,  illustrative  work  (blackboard  and  paper,  clay 
paste,  etc.,  and  games).  For  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades. 
S.,  9:30-10:30.  Miss  Weber. 

Education  23.  Special  Method  in  Arithmetic. — This  course 
will  deal  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  arithmetic  in 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades.  For  teachers  of  these  grades; 
or,  if  preferred,  this  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  first  four  grades 
instead.     S.,  10:30-11:30.  Professor  Hall. 

CONFERENCES. 

During  the  year  weekly  conferences  will  be  conducted  by 
instructors  in  the  College  of  Teachers,  in  cooperation  with  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  public  schools,  at  hours  and  places  indi- 
cated below.  No  credit  will  be  given  at  the  University  for  work 
done  in  these  conferences,  but  teachers  who  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  conductors  will  receive  credit  with  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  toward  fulfilling  conditions  entitling  them  to  pro- 
motional salaries. 

The  enrollment  in  these  conferences  will  be  limited  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five.  The  work  will  consist:  (1)  of  teaching  lessons 
by  members  of  the  class  and  by  the  conductors;  (2)  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  type  lessons;  (3)  in  collateral  reading.  Pre- 
sentation of  type  lessons  and  discussion  of  these  in  alternate 
weeks.  The  work  for  principals  will  bear  strongly  on  their  work 
in  supervision  of  instruction  and  in  teachers'  meetings.  To  this 
end  opportunity  will  be  given  them -to  take  full  charge  of  the 
discussion,  and  this  also  will  be  subject  to  discussion.  Each 
member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  teach  a  type  lesson  for 
discussion. 

First  and  Second  Grade  Conference. — For  teachers  of  these 
grades.     T.,  4:15-5:15.     At  the  Guilford  School.     Miss  Weber. 

Principals'  Conference.     T.,  4:15-5:15.  At  the  Guilford  School. 

Professor  Burris.  Professor  Hall,  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Conference.  For  teachers  of  these 
grades.     Th.,  4:15-5:15.     At  the  Sixth  District  School. 

Professor  Hall  and  Miss  Weber. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Conference. — For  teachers  of  these 
grades.     Th.,  4:15-5:15.     At  the  Sixth  District  School. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

KINDERGARTEN    EDUCATION. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School   the  following  courses   in  kindergarten   training    not 
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given  at  the  University  may  betaken  there.  The  School  is  located 
;u  No.  •;  Linton  Btreet,  Vernonville.  Registration  day,  Monday 
September  L4th.  Work  begins  Wednesday,  September  L6th.  For 
special  announcement  address  Miss  May  Bishop,  Registrar. 

Kindergarten   Activities. 

Gifts.  This  course1  has  lor  Its  aim  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
kindergarten  material,  a  comparative  study  of  typical  and  origi- 
nal plays  or  lessons  with  the  gifts,  and  a  study  of  Froelx  I's 
underlying  principles.  Juniors.  First  semester,  M.,  9:00-11:00. 
Second  semester,  I  wo  hours,  to  be  arranged.     Three  credits. 

Miss  Stone. 

Handwork. — This  course  includes  both  the  old  and  new  occu- 
pations, with  practice  in  each.  Also  the  preparation  of  simple 
courses  adapted  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  Juniors.  First 
semester,  Tu.,  10:00-12:00.  Seniors.  Second  semester,  Tu.,  10:00- 
L2:00.     Four  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry,  Miss  Bishop. 

Rhythm,  Songs,  and  Games. — Junior  and  seniors.  Tu.,  2:00- 
3:00,  throughout  the  year.     Three  credits.  Miss  Fry. 

Each  of  these  courses  includes  theory  and  practice,  and  is 
intended  to  develop  resourcefulness  and  originality  in  the  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  to  give  technical  mastery  of  kindergarten  instru- 
mentalities. 

Kindergarten   Theory. 

This  course  includes  an  introductory  study  of  Froebel's 
Mother  Play  as  the  basis  for  story,  song,  and  game  in  kinder- 
garten teaching.  Also  the  study  of  Froebel's  writings,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  educational  laws  which  form  the 
foundation  for  child  development  and  personal  culture.  Juniors, 
one  hour,  throughout  the  year.  Seniors,  two  hours,  throughout 
the  year.    Six  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kindergarten   Stories. 
This    course    includes    lectures,     discussions,     and    reference 
work  concerning  the  literature  of  childhood,  together  with  regu- 
lar practice  in  the  telling  of  stories.     Juniors  and  seniors.     First 
semester;  hour  to  be  arranged.     One  credit. 

Miss    Summers. 

Program  Construction. 
A  critical  resume  of  every  division  of  kindergarten  work  and 
the  educational  principles  involved.  The  careful  planning  of 
programs  for  definite  periods  of  time  and  for  meeting  different 
conditions.  Seniors.  First  semester,  W.,  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  hour  to  be  arranged.    Four  credits. 

Miss  Colburn 

Kindergarten  Observation. 
Carefully  supervised  observation  of  the  entire  morning's  work 
in  kindergarten,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  various  activi- 
ties   and    the    educational    principles    involved.     Juniors.      First 
semester,  hours  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Practice  Teaching. 
A  minimum  of  one-half  year   (days  to  conform  to  the  public 
school  calendar)   in  private,  mission,  or  public  school  kindergar- 
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tens,  under  at  least  two  directors.  Opportunity  for  increasing 
responsibility  under  careful  supervision.  Additional  practice 
may  be  required  to  demonstrate  the  student's  ability  to  satisfac- 
torily conduct  every  phase  of  kindergarten  work.  Juniors  and 
seniors.     Ten  credits.         Miss  Colburn,  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Organization  of  Mothers'  Meetings. 
A  series  of  lectures  covering  the  essentials  of  parliamentary 
law  and  the  general  purpose  and  subject  matter  of  mothers' 
meetings.  Short  talks  suitable  for  different  occasions  are  pre- 
pared and  given  by  the  students.  Seniors.  Second  semester. 
Two  hours,  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Laws  and   Miss   Stone. 

Art. 

Rapid  sketching  on  blackboard;  brush  work  in  ink  and  water 
color;  decorative  design.  Art  in  kindergarten — decoration,  pic- 
tures, and  children's  work.  Seniors,  birst  semester,  M.,  2:00- 
4:00.    One  credit.  Mr.  John  J.  Thompson. 

Music. 
Study  and  criticism  of  kindergarten  music,  the  child's  voice, 
rhythm,  and  development  of  ear  and  tone.     Attention  to  instru- 
mental  music   with   each   student.      Juniors   and   seniors.     First 
semester,  Tu.,  3:30-4:30.     One  credit.  Supervisor  Aiken. 

Physical  Education. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Hollingshead. 

Physical  Training. — Mrs.  Moore. 

To  afford  knowledge  of  sanitation,  food,  dress,  exercise,  rest, 
children's  diseases,  and  emergencies.  To  give  ease  and  grace  of 
movemeflt,  a  wise  conservation  and  use  of  energy,  and  to  corre- 
late with  games  played  in  the  kindergarten  such  movements  as 
are  essential  to  the  child's  general  development.  Juniors  and 
seniors.  Throughout  the  year,  hours  to  be  arranged.  One  credit 
each   year. 

Kindergarten  Directors'  Conference. 

Lectures,  discussions,  suggestions  in  program  work. 

Occasional  talks  by  prominent  kindergartners  and  specialists 
in  education  from  other  cities.  M.,  2:00-4:00,  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Colburn. 

Note.— Biology  36  and  37  and  English  1  (Sec.  VII),  given  at 
the  University,  are  required  of  all  students  whose  qualifications 
in  these  subjects  are  not  satisfactory. 
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Calendar    1909-1910. 

Sept.  20,  Monday- Sept.  23,  Saturday: 
Entrance  examinations. 

September  23,  Thursday: 

First  day  of  registration. 

September  23,  Saturday : 

Last  day  of  registration. 

September  2j,  Monday: 

First  semester  begins. 

Nov.  25,  Thursday  -  Nov.  2/,  Saturday  : 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

December  23,  Thursday : 

Christmas  vacation  begins. 

January  3,  Monday  : 

Work  resumed. 

Jan.  24,  Monday -Jan.  29,  Saturday: 

First  semester  examinations ; 
Entrance  examinations. 

January  29,  Saturday  : 

First  semester  ends, 

January  3/,  Monday  : 

Registration  day  for  second  semester. 

February  1,  Tuesday  : 

Second  semester  begins. 
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GENERAL  ENFORMATION, 

FOUNDATION. 

On  his  death,  In  1858,  Charles  McMicken  gave  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  by  will  almost  the  whole  of  his  estate,  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  "two 
colleges  for  the  education  of  white  boys  and  girls." 

He  had  "long  cherished  the  desire  to  found  an  institution 
w  hero  white  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  their  duties  to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow  men,  but  also 
re  the  benefit  of  a  sound,  thorough  and  practical  English 
education,  and  such  as  might  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life, 
aa  well  as  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  except 
denominational  theology,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  taught  in  any  of  the  secular  colleges  or 
universities  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  country." 

Nearly  half  of  the  property  devised  by  Mr.  McMicken  was 
situated  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This  was  entirely  lost,  in  18G0, 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  annulling  that 
part  of  the  devise.  The  court  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
bequests  of  real  estate  to  institutions  controlled  by  non-resident 
trustees  upon  perpetual  trusts.  The  remainder  of  the  property, 
lying  in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  did  not  yield  a  sufficient 
income  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  colleges.  For 
ten  years,  therefore,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  estate  was 
applied  to  its  improvement. 

In  1869  the  trustees  provided  for  a  School  of  Design,  which 
they  maintained,  with  aid  from  Joseph  Longworth,  until  1884,  when 
they  transferred  it  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association.  Mean- 
while an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  various  educational  trusts 
in  Cincinnati.  To  this  end,  in  1870,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
passed  an  act  "to  aid  and  promote  education,"  under  which,  almost 
a  year  later,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was  established.  Bonds 
were  soon  issued  by  the  city  to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building,  which  was  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1875. 
But  students  were  received  in  1873,  and  instruction  was  given 
temporarily  by  the  teachers  of  Woodward  High  School.  In  1874 
the  Academic  Department,  now  known  as  the  McMicken  College 
■of  Liberal  Arts,  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  three 
professors  and  two  instructors,  who  met  classes  during  that  year 
in  a  school  building  on  Franklin  Street. 

The  effort  to  unite  other  trust  funds  with  those  given  by 
Charles    McMicken    having    failed,    the    income    remained    long 
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inadequate  to  the  needs  of  such  an  institution  as  he  had  intended 
to  found.  At  length  the  city  undertook  to  support  the  University 
in  part  by  public  taxation,  the  tax  for  this  purpose  being  limited 
at  first  to  three-tenths  of  one  mill.  In  the  course  of  time  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  were  provided 
by  individual  citizens,  the  most  important  being  the  bequest  of 
property,  valued  at  $130,000,  by  Matthew  Thorns  in  1890,  the  gift 
of  $100,000  by  David  Sintcn  in  1899,  and  the  recent  bequest  of 
Mary  P.  and  Eliza  O.  Ropes,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  amounting  to 
$100,000,  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  Comparative  Literature, 
as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  Nathaniel  Ropes,  for  many  years  a 
citizen  of  Cincinnati. 

New  departments  were  also  added.  In  1872  the  Cincinnati 
Astronomical  Society  (founded  in  1842)  transferred  its  property 
on  Mt.  Adams  to  the  city,  which  agreed,  as  a  condition  of  the 
gift,  to  sustain,  in  connection  with  the  University,  on  a  new  site 
provided  by  John  Kilgour,  an  Observatory,*  to  be  built  with  funds 
given  by  him.  In  1896  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (founded  in 
1819)  became  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University,  though 
still  retaining  its  original  title  conjointly  with  its  new  one.  In 
1908  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Miami  Medical  College 
to  become  a  department  of  the  University.  In  accordance  with 
this  invitation  the  Miami  Medical  College  and  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  (the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University)  have 
recently  been  united  into  a  single  medical  department,  to  be 
known  as  "The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati."  In  1896  a  Law  Department  was  established,  and 
six  professors  of  law  were  appointed,  who  gave  instruction  at 
first  in  rooms  on  Fourth  Street.  But,  in  1897,  by  a  contract  with 
the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College  (founded  in  1833),  a 
union  was  effected.  The  College  of  Law  of  the  University  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  was  to  be  conferred  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Cincinnati  College. 

Out  of  a  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  has  developed  the  College  of  Engineering.  It  was 
organized  under  that  name  in  1900,  and  became  a  distinct  depart- 
ment in  1904. 

Since  its  organization,  in  1887,  the  Clinical  and  Pathological 
School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
University,  being  designated  as  the  Medical  Department,  until 
1896,  and  afterwards  as  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  College  for  Teachers  was  organized  in  1905,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.     In  1906 


*For  this  purpose  the  city   levies  annually  a  special  tax  of  one-twentieth 
of  one  mill. 
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(he  Graduate  School  was  separated  from  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arte  and  a  distinct  organisation  with  a  dean  at  its  head 
effected.  In  the  same  year  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  author- 
ized the  levying  of  an  increased  municipal  tax  for  the  University 
— five-tenths  of  a  mill,  instead  of  three-tenths  as  before. 


BUILDINGS    AND    SITE. 

From  1S75  to  1895  the  Academic  Department  occupied  the 
building  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  McMicken  homestead,  as 
required  by  the  will  of  the  founder.  This  site  proving  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  application  was  made  to  the  courts  for  permission 
to  remove  to  a  more  suitable  location  in  Burnet  Woods  Park.  The 
desired  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  court  of  last  resort 
in  March,  1S93,  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  construction 
of  a  main  building,  called  McMicken  Hall,  which  was  completed 
in  two  years.  This  building  stands  on  high  ground  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  park,  forty-three  acres  having  been  set  apart 
as  a  site  for  the  University.  During  1895-96  the  north  wing, 
known  as  Hanna  Hall,  was  built  for  the  departments  of  Chemistry 
and  Engineering,  with  funds  amounting  to  about  $70,000,  provided 
by  Henry  Hanna.  The  south  wing,  called  Cunningham  Hall,  was 
built  in  1898-99  by  Briggs  S.  Cunningham,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
This  wing  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Biology. 
The  Van  Wormer  Library,  costing  about  $60,000,  the  gift  of  Asa 
Van  Wormer,  was  built  during  1898-1900.  The  Observatory,  built 
in  1873  with  $10,000  given  by  John  Kilgour,  stands  on  Mt.  Lookout, 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  other  University  buildings. 
A  smaller  structure,  the  O.  M.  Mitchel  Building,  was  added  in 
1904  to  house  the  old  telescope.  Since  1896  the  building  on  the 
McMicken  homestead  site  has  been  used  by  the  College  of 
Medicine.  A  Dispensary,  erected  in  that  year,  is  situated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds.  The  College  of  Law,  on  Ninth  Street, 
occupies  a  new  building,  which  was  completed  in  1902  at  a  cost 
of  $65,000. 

BENEFACTORS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Besides  those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned,  the 
following  persons  have  contributed  to  the  endowment  or  to  the 
equipment  of  the  University:  William  A.  Procter,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Browne,  William  J.  Odell,  Julius  Dexter,  Frank  J.  Jones,  Judge 
Moses  F.  Wilson,  Eugene  F.  Bliss,  Dr.  James  T.  Whittaker,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Merrill,  Theodore  A.  Bruehl,  Andrew  Hickenlooper. 
Christian  Moerlein,  Laura  Seasongood,  Lewis  Seasongood,  S. 
Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Nannie  Fechbeimer,  A.  G.  Wetherby,  Charles  F. 
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Windisch,  C.  T.  Webber,  Rev.  P.  Robertson,  the  Lane  &  Bodley 
Company,  James  E.  Mooney,  John  Kilgour,  Charles  Kilgour,  C.  H. 
Krippendorf,  Julius  Fleischmann,  Lucien  Wulsin,  Samuel  Pogue, 
Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown,  the  alumni  of  the  University, 
and  others. 

ENDOWMENT    FUND    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati was  incorporated  on  April  21,  1905,  by  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  of  the  municipality.  The  purpose  of  the  corporation,  as 
stated  in  its  Code  of  Regulations,  is  "to  secure  property,  including 
money,  or  the  income  from  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  for  that  purpose  to  solicit,  collect,  accept,  hold, 
manage,  invest,  or  pay  over  such  property,  money,  or  income, 
whether  such  property,  money,  or  income  arises  by  way  of  gift, 
devise,  or  purchase,  for  the  benefit  of  said  University."  Its  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  nine  members. 
The  officers  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  are: 

Rufus  B.  Smith,  President. 

Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp,  Vice-President. 

Charles  F.  Windisch,  Treasurer. 

Howard  C.  Hollister,  Secretary. 

• 
BENEFACTIONS. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish,  during  life  or  by 
bequest,  to  make  benefactions  to  the  University,  the  following 
information  is  given: 

Form  of  Bequest  to  University  of  Cincinnati:  — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  as  Trustee  for 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  to  hold  in  trust  forever  for  said 
University,  the  following  property: 

Form  of  Bequest  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association:  — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  the  following  property : 

A  gift  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be 
required  to  erect  an  Engineering  building.  Nothing  could  be  of 
more  service  to  the  industries  of  Cincinnati  and  to  the  University. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  erect  a  fully  equipped 
gymnasium  building.  This  is  another  great  need  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  erect 
a  section  of  a  Natural  History  Museum. 
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The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  neces- 
sary iii  found  a  full  professorship  In  any  one  of  the  departments. 
The  donor  has  the  privilege  of  naming  the  professorship. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  he  required  for  a  dormitory,  and 
the  contributor  of  such  a  sum  would  he  privileged  to  name  the 
building.  There  is  nothing  which  the  University  needs  more  than 
a  dormitory  system. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  endows  an  instructorship  in  a  depart- 
ment.    The  donor  has  the  right  to  name  it. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  principal  required  to  establish  a 
fellowship  in  any  one  of  the  departments;  the  income  being  paid 
to  the  fellow,  who  devotes  his  time  to  original  research  combined 
with  a  little  teaching. 

Three  thousand  dollars  endows  a  free  scholarship,  the  income 
from  this  sum  remitting  all  fees  and  giving  the  donor  the  right 
during  life  to  nominate  to  the  scholarship,  subject  to  the  rules  ot 
tne  University. 

The  President  of  the  University  would  be  glad  to  give  full 
information  upon  any  questions  relating  to  foundations  to  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  desire  more  detailed  knowledge. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

The  Van  Wormer  Library  Building  is  of  stone,  fire-proot 
throughout,  and  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
modern  plans  of  library  construction.  The  rooms  have  been 
furnished  by  the  University  with  heavy  tables  and  desks  of  quar- 
tered oak. 

The  University  Library,  in  this  building,  contains  about  50,000 
volumes  and  8,800  pamphlets.  In  the  Reference  Room  about  2, OOP 
volumes  are  arranged  on  open  shelves,  to  which  the  students  have 
free  access.  The  Periodical  Room  contains  the  current  numbers 
of  300  periodicals.  The  Library  is  provided  with  a  card  catalogue 
of  its  own  books,  and  also  with  card  catalogues  of  the  books  in 
the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  and  in  the  Library  of  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.  It  is  open  every  week 
day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  Library  contains  some  valuable  special  collections: 

The  Robert  Clarke  Library,  comprising  6,761  volumes,  was 
given  by  William  A.  Procter.  This  collection  is  especially  rich  in 
Americana,  and  contains  some  rare  first  editions. 

The  Enoch  T.  Carson  Shakespeare  Library,  1,420  volumes,  was 
also  given  by  William  A.  Procter. 

The  Bruehl  Library,  of  about  2,000  volumes,  contains  many 
rare  and  valuable  works  on  the  history,  archaeology,  and 
ethnology  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.     This  collection  was 
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made  by  Dr.  Gustav  Bruehl,  and  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr. 
Theodore  A.  Bruehl. 

The  Wilson  Library,  consisting  mainly  of  works  of  literature 
and  criticism,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  810  volumes,  was 
given  by  Judge  Moses  F.  Wilson. 

The  Merrill  Library  of  engineering  works,  876  volumes,  478 
pamphlets,  and  185  maps,  charts  and  photo-lithographs,  was  given 
by  Mrs.  William  E.  Merrill. 

The  Whittaker  Medical  Library,  the  bequest  of  Dr.  James  T. 
Whittaker  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  comprises  1,547 
volumes  and  53S  pamphlets. 

The  Thorns  Library,  miscellaneous  works,  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Matthew  Thorns. 

The  Laura  Seasongood  Alcove  contains  books  purchased 
annually  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  provided  in  1894  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Laura  Seasongood. 

The  Brown  Philological  Library,  containing  the  English  phil- 
ological library  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown  and 
presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Edward  Miles  Brown,  con- 
sists of  318  bound  volumes,  51  unbound  volumes,  and  83  pamphlets. 

The  Charlotte  Hillebrand  Memorial  Library  will  consist  of 
French  and  German  books,  to  be  purchased  from  the  proceeds 
of  an  endowment  recently  established  in  memory  of  the  late 
Charlotte  Hillebrand. 

The  Library  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the  Association, 
entered  into  on  September  14,  1895.  This  collection  consists  at 
present  of  5,600  volumes,  for  the  most  part  periodical  publications 
of  foreign  scientific  societies. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  has  deposited 
its  valuable  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  articles  in 
the  Van  Wormer  Library  of  the  University.  This  Library  com- 
prises over  22,000  volumes  and  67,000  pamphlets,  pertaining  chiefly 
to  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  contains  valuable  collections 
of  original  letters  and  other  manuscripts. 

The  total  number  of  books  in  the  Van  Wormer  Library  Build- 
ing is  about  78,000  volumes  and  76,000  pamphlets. 

To  these  collections  must  be  added  the  libraries  of  departments 
of  the  University,  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  city.     These  are: 

The  Library  of  the  Observatory 3,500  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Law 11,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Medicine 3,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 18,309  volumes 

Total 35,809  volumes 
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The  libraries  of  the  University  then,  taken  altogether,  but 

excluding  those  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, contain  85,809  volumes  and  8,800  pamphlets. 

The  Public  Library,  of  118,976  volumes;  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, containing  about  7  1,500  books;  and  the  Lloyd  Library  and 
Museum,  consisting  chiefly  of  scientific  works,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  the 
Ait  Museum,  and  the  College  of  Music,  are  open  to  University 
students. 

UNIVERSITY    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  University  publishes  the  following  periodicals  at  the 
University  Press: 

The  University  of  Cincinnati   Record, 

Published  monthly,  from  October  to  June.     Its  numbers  include 

The  Annual  Catalogue. 

The  Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  President's  Annual  Report, 
and  other  pamphlets  of  special  information.     Any  number  of  the 
Record  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  upon  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  University. 

The  University  Studies, 

Issued  bi-monthly,  is  a  scholarly  publication,  containing  the 
results  of  research  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  other  persons 
connected  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

A  price  list  of  the  literary  and  scientific  publications  of  the 
University  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Office  of  the  Press. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  laboratory  facilities  offered  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Physi- 
ology, Histology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Psychology,  Geology,  and 
in  the  Engineering  departments  are  equaled  by  few  institutions 
in  the  West.  The  industries  of  the  city  afford  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  observation  of  the  most  recent  scientific  processes 
applied  to  manufacturing. 
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MUSEUMS. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  located  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  McMicken  Hall,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  geological  and 
biological  collections.  Among  others  are  specimens  donated  from 
the  Zoological  Garden  from  time  to  time,  the  Balke  natural  his- 
tory collections,  chiefly  of  mammals,  birds,  and  insects,  the  Hunt- 
ington collection  of  shells,  the  Fillmore  and  Schneider  collection 
of  Philippine  relics,  and  lastly,  a  series  of  specimens  illustrating 
the  chemical  industries.  Among  recent  valuable  additions  are  the 
Carl  Holmes  collection  of  Greenland  birds,  permanently  loaned 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes;  donations  by  Mr.  E.  Meyer  and 
Dr.  Arch  I.  Carson;  and  several  group  mounts  of  large  animals 
by  the  Custodian  of  the  Museum.  A  skillful  collector  and  taxi- 
dermist is  at  present  engaged  in  completing  collections  of  local 
material. 

The  Greek  Room  contains  reproductions  of  the  most  noted 
works  of  Greek  art.  There  were  added  to  this  collection  recently 
a  cast  of  Michel  Angelo's  "Twilight,"  the  Praxitelean  "Diana  of 
Gabii,"  "Ajax,"  "Hector  and  Andromache,"  "Venus  de  Medici," 
"The  Boy  and  Goose,"  "Psyche  of  Capua,"  and  "Hero."  Two 
additional  statues  (Minerva  Giustiniani  and  the  Lateran  Sopho- 
cles) have  been  installed  in  the  main  corridor  of  McMicken  Hall. 
These,  together  with  the  large  carbon  pictures  of  the  Parthenon, 
Erechtheum,  Acropolis,  and  Corinth  in  the  same  hall,  form  a  val- 
uable adjunct  to  the  collection  of  casts  in  the  Art  room. 

Students  of  the  classics  and  of  industrial  art  derive  much 
profit  from  the  collections  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum;  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  and  the  Zoological 
Garden  are  utilized  extensively  for  practical  instruction  in 
biological  science;  the  Indian  remains  and  mounds  near  the  city 
are  important  for  the  study  of  archaeology  and  history.  Courses 
in  schools  of  music  and  fine  art,  for  which  Cincinnati  is  noted,  are 
frequently  combined  with  University  work. 

THE  TEACHERS*  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

The  Cincinnati  Teachers'  Club  of  Natural  History  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  biological  work  done  in  the  University  during  the 
year  1900-1901  by  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  of 
adjoining  towns.  It  is  a  permanent  organization,  and  constitutes 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  regular  class  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  those  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  work  in  the 
field,  and  to  acquire  facility  in  presenting  the  facts  of  nature  at 
first  hand.  The  club  consists  of  active  members  only,  and  mem- 
bership is  restricted  to  persons  who  have  done  accredited  work 
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in  Natural  History  in  an  approved  institution  of  learning,  or  who 
have  shown  decided  ability  as  teachers  or  investigators  in  some 
branch  Of  Natural   History. 

Provision  has  been  made  whereby  high  school  clubs  and  non- 
realdenf  Natural  History  organizations  may  enter  into  affiliation 
with  the  University  Club.  Upon  acceptance  of  their  application, 
the  society  concerned  is  given  a  certificate  of  affiliation,  and  Is 
recommended  to  appoint  one  or  more  delegates  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Club  at  the  University.  Such  delegates 
may  be  admitted  as  bona  fide  members  of  the  University  Club  of 
Natural  History,  provided  the  maximum  limit  of  membership 
(fifty)  is  not  thereby  exceeded.  A  general  meeting  of  all  alii  i- 
ated  organizations  is  held  at  the  University  in  June  of  each  year. 

THE   ALLIANCE    FRANCAISE. 

The  Alliance  Francaise,  a  national  association,  officially  recog- 
nized by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
October  23,  188G,  aims  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Alliance  Francaise,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  arranged  for  a  number 
of  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  year  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  French  writers  of  the  day.  To  these  lectures  students 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  are  admitted  by  season  tickets 
free  of  charge. 

In  1904  the  Alliance  Francaise  of  Cincinnati  established  a 
Scholarship  of  $300  in  the  University,  to  be  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French.  The  successful 
candidate  is  required  to  attend  the  summer  course  of  instruction 
given  by  the  Alliance  Francaise  in  Paris. 

THE   UNIVERSITY   SETTLEMENT. 

The  Settlement  conducted  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was 
oiganized  in  the  year  1899.  In  May  of  that  year  a  Settlement 
Association  was  formed,  and  in  September  a  house,  situated  on 
Liberty  and  Plum  Streets,  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
districts  in  Cincinnati,  was  opened,  and  at  present  is  in  full 
operation. 

This  house  has  become  the  social  and  educational  headquarters 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  is  frequented  by  the  people  from  the 
surrounding  tenement  houses.  A  competent  head-resident,  ably 
seconded  by  his  wife,  directs  the  work.  Various  clubs  are  led  by 
volunteer  workers  from  the  University  and  city  and  enjoy  the 
social  and  educational  privileges  of  the  Settlement.  Some  of  the 
features  of  the  Settlement  are  a  gymnasium,  a  circulating  libra- 
ry, a  reading  room,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  lecture  and  entertain- 
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merit  course.  It  has,  besides,  a  large  sewing-school  and  several 
cooking-classes.  Thus  it  furnishes  an  excellent  experiment  sta- 
tion for  those  who  wish  to  do  work  in  practical  sociology. 

This  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
upon  which  serve  representatives  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  from  the  Alumnal  Association, 
from  the  students  of  the  University,  and  from  business  men  of 
the  city. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  students  of  the  University  have  established  a  large  num- 
ber of  organizations   which   are   in  flourishing  condition.     The 
Speakers'  Club,  an  oratorical  and  debating  society,  is  composed 
entirely  of  young  men.    The  Debating  Association  of  the  Univer- 
sity, including  both  young  men  and  young  women,  arranges  each 
year  two  or  more  debates  with  other  institutions.     The  young 
women  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  a  Literary  Society  of 
their  own,  with  its  alumnal  chapter,  while  the  French  Club  and 
the  German  Club  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike.     There  are 
two  Glee  Clubs,  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women,  in  charge  of 
the  Director  of  Music  of  the  University.     Other  student  organi- 
zations are  the  Dramatic  Club,  the  Shakespeare  Club,  the  Chem- 
ists' Club  and  the  Chemical  Journal  Club,  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  chemistry;  the  Economics  Club,  the  Story-tellers'  League, 
the  Graduate  Club,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School;    the  English  Club, 
made  up  of  advanced  students  in  English;    the  Education  Club, 
composed  of  the  graduates  of  the   College  for   Teachers;    the 
Meliorist  Club,  organized  for  the  investigation  of  social  problems ; 
and  the   History   Club,   recently  formed   for  the   discussion   of 
historical  questions.     The  Blue  Hydra  is  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  study  of  biology.  Its  membership  is  restricted, 
and  new  members  are  chosen  each  year  from  the  best  students 
of  that  subject  in  the  Freshman  class.     The  Engineers'  Club 
includes   the   upper    classmen    of   the    College   of    Engineering, 
while  the  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical   Engineering   is   composed   of   the   advanced    students    in 
electrical    engineering.      In    addition,    there    are    tribunals    in 
the    several    colleges    for    student    self-government.      Besides 
these  organizations,  there  is  the  University  Club,  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  student  clubs,  the  fraternities,  and  the 
four  classes,  the  object  of  which  is  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  University. 

The  University  annual,  The  Cincinnatian,  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  members  of  the  Junior  class.  The  University 
Weekly  News,  the  official  student  paper,  is  issued  every  week 
during  the  University  year  by  a  student  board  of  editors. 
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i;;:i,i(;iors   influences  in  the  university. 

The  University  is  a  public  institution  and  is  in  no  sense 
denominational,  v.t  a  course  in  the  Bible  forms  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  expressly  called  for  by 
the  will  of  Charles  McMIcken,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  denomi- 
d  ttional  theology  shall  not  be  caught. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  University  are 
allowed  the  free  use  of  rooms  in  McMicken  Hall  in  which  to  hold 
their  meetings. 

ATHLETICS. 

Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without  seriously 
conflicting  with  the  interest  in  class-room  work. 

Three  hours'  work  each  week  in  physical  education  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  two  hours 
for  those  of  the  Sophomore  class,  except  students  giving  part  of 
their  time  to  professional  studies.  With  them  participation  is 
voluntary.  A  physical  examination  of  each  student  is  made  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  session.  This  gymnasium 
work  is  designed  to  secure  three  main  objects:  Health  and 
organic  vigor,  bodily  control  and  efficiency,  erect  carriage  and 
symmetrical  development.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  out 
of  doors  during  good  weather,  and  such  games  as  football,  base- 
ball, basketball,  tennis  and  track  athletics  are  a  part  of  the 
students'  training.  Lessons  in  boxing  and  fencing  are  also  given 
to  students  interested  in  this  form  of  exercise. 

All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 

THE   ATHLETIC    FIELD. 

A  much-needed  Athletic  Field  has  recently  been  provided,  and 
its  equipment  is  nearly  complete.  When  finished  it  will  be  one 
of  the  best  college  athletic  fields  in  the  country.  One  end  has  a 
base-ball  diamond,  the  other  a  foot-ball  gridiron.  The  track  is 
one-fourth  mile,  built  of  cinder,  with  deep  foundation.  A  straight- 
away one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  sixteen  feet  wide,  extends 
in  front  of  the  new  grand  stand.  The  proximity  of  this  field  to 
the  gymnasium  makes  it  a  particularly  valuable  addition  to  the 
athletic  equipment  of  the  University.  Its  location  between  three 
hill-tops,  which  form  a  natural  amphitheater,  affords  opportunity 
for  thousands  of  people  to  view  the  games. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 

A  special  instructor  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Physical  Train- 
ing for  young  women,  which  is  required  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.  The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  supplemented 
during  the  fall  and  spring  with  outdoor  games. 

CHORAL  MUSIC. 

All  the  music  at  Convocations  and  at  other  public  exercises  is 
in  charge  of  the  Director  of  Music.  A  regular  course  in  choral 
training  for  both  men  and  women  is  given  during  the  entire  year, 
and  student  life  is  made  more  attractive  and  enjoyable  through 
well-trained  Glee  Clubs.  The  work  is  practical  and  open  to  all 
students. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  FEES. 

Detailed  statements  regarding  the  requirements  for  admission 
and  the  fees  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  University  may  be 
found  in  their  several  announcements.  Any  further  information 
desired  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 


Graduate    School, 

Liberal  Arts,  —  T  .,   ..  . 

or  College  Engineering-  Law  Medicine 

for  Teachers 

Tuition  Fees       -     -     -          $75  00  $75  00  $100  00  $125  00 

Library  Fees      -     -     -              5  00  5  00           

Matriculation,    pay- 
able but  once       -     -  $5  00 

Laboratory  Fees    -    -               *  $35  to  45        

Books $20  to  25  $25  to  30  $40  to  50  $45  to  60 

„        .        ,  ^  (  $4  to  $7  )  (  $4  to  $7  )  (  $4  to  $7   )      /  $4  to  $7 

Board  and  Room    -     "  j    a  we(?k  /  \  a  week  J  1  a  week    }      \  a  week 

Total   Expense   per 

year $325  to  $450      $350  to  $450      $350  to  $500      $375  to  $500 

The  Secretary  of  the  University  will  furnish  information  re- 
garding suitable  boarding  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 
The  Secretary  will  also  make  every  effort  to  secure  employment 
in  the  city  for  students  who  desire  to  support  themselves  either 
wholly  or  in  part  while  attending  the  University. 


*  Laboratory  fees  vary  according  to  the  courses  taken. 
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FACULTY    AND    INSTRUCTORS. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
the  University. 

PRANK  BENJAMIN  DYER,  LL.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
Cincinnati  Schools. 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology. 

FRANK  WASHINGTON  BALLOU,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

ALICE  CYNTHIA  KING,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tary Education. 

:i:MARY  ELIZABETH  WEBER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Elementary 
Education. 

LEON  DENNING  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Zoology. 

,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 

OTHER   OFFICERS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Method  courses  in  special  subjects  are  given  by  the  following 
persons  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  public  schools: 

WALTER  H.  AIKEN,  Supervisor,  Music  Department. 

WILLIAM  H.  VOGEL,  Supervisor,  Drawing  Department. 

CARL  ZIEGLER,  M.  D.,  Supervisor,  Department  of  Physical 
Training  and  Hygiene. 

A.  H.  STEADMAN,  Supervisor,  Penmanship  Department. 
H.  H.  FICK,  Supervisor,  German  Department. 
M.    ELIZABETH    HYDE,    Director    of    Training,    Course    for 
Teachers  of  Art. 


*Abseut  on  leave,  1909-10. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  the  department  of  education  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  organized  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  university  auspices, 
in  close  touch  with  a  large  system  of  public  schools. 

For  purposes  of  observation  and  practice,  public  schools  of 
Cincinnati  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students  of  the  College 
under  expert  direction  and  guidance.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made,  also,  whereby  courses  in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten 
Training  School  are  open  to  students  of  the  College.  Oppor- 
tunity is  thus  afforded  for  the  professional  training,  theoreti- 
cal and  practical,  of  teachers  for  kindergarten,  elementary, 
and  secondary  schools.  During  the  past  year,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Public  Schools,  a  professional  program 
for  the  teacher  and  supervisor  of  art  instruction  has  been 
added.  The  College  also  offers  courses  designed  to  prepare 
advanced  students  for  work  as  critic  teachers,  principals,  su- 
pervisors, and  other  important  educational  positions  requiring 
a  high  degree  of  scholarship,  professional  knowledge,  and 
successful   experience   in   school   work. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  (a),  an  ap- 
proved curriculum  in  a  secondary  school  and  (&)  an  approved 
curriculum  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  a  col- 
lege of  recognized  standing  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  for 
Teachers.  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  of  this  University  who  intend  to  teach  should,  in 
view  of  such  a  purpose,  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers  as  to  the  best  choice  of  studies  during  these  years. 
This  choice  should  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  what  studies  they 
have  had  previously,  the  kind  of  teaching  position  in  view,  and 
the  interests  of  the  professional  study  of  Education;  but  they 
should  include  those  courses  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  case  such  students  wish  to  obtain 
this  degree  and  complete  one  of  the  professional  programs  in  the 
College  for  Teachers  at  the  same  time. 

For  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Course  for  Teachers  of 
Art,  see  p.  38. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  foregoing  requirements  for 
admission,  and  pursue,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  a  professional 
course  outlined  in  one  of  the  programs  on  page  24  are  entitled 
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to  graduation  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 
conferred  by  this  College,  and  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  jointly. 

A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  who.  as  a  part  thereof  or  in  addition  thereto,  has 
completed  one  of  the  programs  of  professional  study  provided 
by  the  College  for  Teachers,  shall  receive  a  diploma  conferred 
by  this  college  indicating  the  class  of  educational  position 
for  which  the  bearer  is  qualified. 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  of  high  standing,  such  as 
are  recognized  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  who,  as  a  part  of  their  college  courses  or  in 
addition  thereto,  have  completed  any  one  of  the  programs  of 
professional  study  provided  by  the  College  for  Teachers,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa- 
tion, conferred  by  this  College,  provided  such  graduates  have 
been  in  residence  not  less  than  one  year. 

For  conditions  governing  graduation  in  the  Course  for  Teach- 
ers of  Art,  see  p.  38. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES. 

The  Professional  Courses  are  two  years  in  length,  pursued 
under  the  direction  of  the  College,  and  must  include  (a)  the 
Fundamental  Courses;  (b)  Groups  of  Studies,  differentiated  by 
the  nature  of  the  various  positions  in  schools;  (c)  Elective 
Studies,  chosen  with  reference  to  supporting  the  special  Group  of 
Studies  selected  by  the  student;  and  (d)  Observation  and  Prac- 
tice Work. 

(a)  The  Fundamental   Courses. 

Course  1  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education  and 
Course  6a  in  Educational  Psychology  are  required  of  all. 

(b)  Groups  of  Studies. 

Each  candidate  must  also  select  an  approved  Group  of  Studies, 
including  Observation  and  Practice  Work,  as  determined  by  the 
field  of  the  candidate's  professional  interest,  whether  it  be,  pri- 
marily, in  the  kindergarten,  elementary  school,  secondary  school, 
or  some  special  subject. 

(c)  Elective  Courses. 

An  approved  list  of  Elective  Studies  must  be  pursued  by  the 
candidate  also,  either  prerequisite  or  parallel  to  the  Group  of 
Studies  selected,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  support  this  Group 
and  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  too  narrow  specialization. 

(d)  Observation   and    Practice  Work. 

As  a  minimum  all  students  will  be  required  to  take  the  Ob- 
servation and  Practice  Work  accompanying  the  course  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
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CREDIT  GIVEN  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIB- 
ERAL ARTS  AND  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Certain  courses  of  instruction  in  Education  may  be  taken  by 
duly  qualified  candidates  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  or  for  the  advanced  University  degrees  con- 
ferred by  the  Graduate  School. 

A  student  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may 
elect  Education  in  the  College  for  Teachers  in  lieu  of  one  of 
the  two  departments  in  each  of  which  he  is  required  to  ob- 
tain at  least  sixteen  credits  before  graduation;  provided  the 
election  of  such  courses  in  Education  be  made  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers.  In  no  case, 
however,  shall  courses  in  special  method  be  offered  for  this 
purpose. 

Students  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who 
contemplate  teaching  may  offer  twenty-four  credits  in  Edu- 
cation in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  A.  B. 
degree,  provided  not  more  than  five  of  such  credits  be  in 
special  method  courses. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  as 
special  students  to  lecture  and  laboratory  courses.  They  will  be 
required  to  pass  such  of  the  examinations  for  admission  as  the 
Director  of  School  Affiliation  may  designate  and  to  satisfy  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their  ability  to  carry  on 
profitably  the  work  chosen.  All  special  students  who  become 
candidates  for  a  degree  are  required  to  satisfy  the  entrance  re- 
quirements before  graduation. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Special  Courses  are  offered  to  teachers  in  Cincinnati  and  vicin- 
ity, and  are  given  on  Saturdays  and  at  hours  during  the  week 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  duties  of  the  class-room.  Credit 
is  given  on  the  books  of  the  Registrar  for  satisfactory  work  done 
in  these  courses. 

For  other  courses  open  to  teachers,  see  the  announcement  of 
the  various  departments  of  ihe  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
under  the  head  "For  Teachers." 

EXTERNAL  COURSES. 

During  the  year  1909-10  the  University  offers  a  number  of 
External  Courses  representing  many  of  its  departments.  The 
courses  are  given  once  a  week  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  branches  of 
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Lhe  Public  Library,  in  public  school  buildings,  and  at  various 
other  points  in  the  city.  For  a  list  of  courses  offered  see  special 
announcement  of  External  Courses. 

REGISTRATION. 

New  students  will  register  in  1909  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, September  23  and  24;  in  1910,  they  should  register  on 
Monday,  January  31.  Students  registering  on  any  other  days 
than  those  designated  above  will  be  required  to  pay  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  one  dollar. 

All  students  who  expect  to  become  teachers  should  confer 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  before  filling  out  their  course  cards. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Each  student  shall  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  leave  his 
local  address  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  shall  promptly 
report  all  subsequent  changes,  of  address. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  the  number  of  hours  officially  pub- 
lished with  each  course  and  for  no  more.  University  work  not 
regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 

All  absences  of  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted 
for,  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  to  the  Dean,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  young  women  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  A  student  who  has 
been  absent  must  report  to  his  or  her  Dean  within  a  week  after 
returning  to  the  University;  or  the  absence  shall  be  counted  as 
unexcused. 

A  student  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  semester's  examinations 
in  any  subject  and  shall  be  reported  as  having  failed  therein 
when  his  unexcused  absences  in  that  subject  are  as  follows: 

For  one-hour  course 2  absences. 

For  two-hour  course 4 

For  three-hour  course 5 

For  four-hour  course 7 

For  five-hour  course 9 

For  six-hour  course 10 

The  scale  of  marks  for  recording  grades  is  as  follows: 

A:     90-100. 

B :     80-89. 

C :     70-79. 

D :     60-69  Passed. 

E :     50-59  Conditioned. 

F :       0-49  Failed. 

A  student  in  the  College  for  Teachers  who  receives  a  grade 

below  "D"  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the  mid-term  or  at  the  end 

of  any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon  probation  with  restricted  work 

for  the  next  half  semester  of  college  work.     Such  a  student,  if 
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similarly  delinquent  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  probation,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  University. 

If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  place  a  student  upon  probation  a 
second  time,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  Dean  to  dismiss 
the  student  the  moment  his  grades  fall  below  "D"  in  one-half  of 
his  work. 

Any  student  found  to  be  inadequately  prepared  for  University 
work  or  whose  progress  is  unsatisfactory  for  any  cause,  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  University  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honorable  dismissal  that  every 
student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University  shall  submit 
to  the  Registrar  a  written  request  to  that  effect. 

In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  any 
semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work  elected 
for  that  semester. 

Copies  of  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

FEES. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  during  the  days  of  registration.  If  fees  are  not 
paid  promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students 
from  attendance  upon  their  classes.  No  University  fees  are 
refunded. 

Library  Fee.  All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Tuition.  Tuition  is  free  to  regular  students  who  are  residents 
of  Cincinnati.  All  other  regular  students  are  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  year,  payable  in  two  equal  install- 
ments, at  the  opening  of  each  semester. 

All  special  students  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  hour  of  instruction  per  week  per  semester,  in  advance. 

All  irregular  students  (i.  e.  students  regularly  entered  taking 
less  than  twelve  hours  of  work  per  week  by  special  permission) 
are  charged  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  hour  of  instruction 
per  week  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Laboratory  Fees. 

Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Physics,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Experimental  Psychology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Geology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Chemistry,  fifteen  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  session  Is 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage. 
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A  student  who  elects  a  laboratory  course  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  cut  cm-  such  a  course  until  he  presents  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  laboratory  fee. 

Diploma  Fees.  Students  who  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars,  payable  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  conferring  the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
each  supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 
This  fee  must  be  paid  even  though  the  condition  is  removed  with- 
out a  supplemental  examination.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be 
charged  for  entrance  examinations  on  days  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  calendar. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  designated 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Fees  for  Teachers  in  the  Special  Courses.  All  teachers  en- 
rolled in  special  courses  are  charged  the  regular  library  fee  of 
five  dollars  a  year.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  special  courses  to  all 
teachers  in  public  schools  who  are  residents  of  Cincinnati  or 
who,  although  non-residents,  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  All  other  teachers  are  charged  tuition 
at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  course  per  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  a  Teacher's  course  is  five  dollars  per 
year. 

Fees  in  Course  for  Teachers  of  Art — See  page  39. 

UNIVERSITY  APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE. 

Sub-Committee  of  the  College  for  Teachers — 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the 
History  and  Principles  of  Education  (Chairman). 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

FRANK  W.  BALLOU,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education  (Secretary). 

The  University  Appointment  Committee  offers  its  services, 
without  charge,  to  those  seeking  appointment  to  positions  for 
which  they  are  properly  qualified.  The  Sub-Committee  of  the 
College  for  Teachers  seeks  to  bring  students  who  are  properly 
trained  for  positions  in  kindergartens  and  elementary,  secondary, 
and  normal  schools  to  the  attention  of  educational  authorities, 
with  a  view  to  appointment. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  appointment  and  who  desire 
the  services  of  this  Sub-Committee  should  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary on  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose. 
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PROGRAMS   OP   STUDY. 

Program  I.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in  kin- 
dergartens : 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  6a. 

2.  A  Group  of  Studies  in  Kindergarten  Education  (see 
page  36). 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

Program  II.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
elementary  schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  6a. 

2.  An  approved  Group  of  Studies  under  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (see  page  32). 

In  the  studies  in  Special  Method  the  approach,  in  general,  is 
historical,  both  as  to  subject  matter  and  method,  and  the  courses 
include  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  educational  values,  prin- 
ciples of  selection  and  sequence,  organization  of  the  subject  for 
teaching  purposes,  the  course  of  study,  material  equipment  for 
successful  teaching  of  the  subject,  special  difficulties  to  be  met 
in  the  various  grades,  the  choice  and  use  of  supplementary  read- 
ing, the  proper  use  of  texts  and  illustrative  materials,  lesson 
plans,  valuation  of  text-books,  literature  of  the  subject,  etc. 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

Program  III.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
secondary  schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  6a. 

2.  The  following  Group  of  Studies: 

(a)  Historical  and  Comparative  Study  of   Secondary 

Education. 

(b)  The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

(c)  School  Economy. 

(d)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

(e)  Observation  and  Practice  Work. 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

Persons  who  contemplate  teaching  a  particular  subject  in  high 
school  should  select,  preferably,  such  subject  to  be  pursued 
throughout  the  College  course,. and  one  cognate  subject  in  which 
he  shall  have  obtained  at  least  sixteen  credits. 
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Program  IV.  For  those  fitting  primarily  for  positions  as 
teachers  of  German  in  the  elementary  schools: 

1.  The  Fundamental  Courses:  Education  1,  Educational 
Psychology  Ga. 

2.  A  Group  of  Studies  consisting  of  the  following: 

(a)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

(b)  School  Economy. 

(c)  Kindergarten  Principles  in  their  Application  to  Pri- 

mary Work. 

(d)  Special  Method  in  German. 

(e)  Special  Method  in  Drawing. 

(f)  Special  Method  in  Music. 

Those  working  under  this  program  will  be  exempt  from  the 
practice  work  in  connection  with  the  course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  but  will  be  required  to  do  practice  work  in 
connection  with  the  course  in  special  method  in  German. 

The  prerequisites  in  German  for  those  who  select  this  pro- 
gram must  be  equivalent  to  the  following  courses  scheduled  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

(a)  For  those  who  have  had  no  German  in  high  school, 
German  1,  2,  3,  4,  21,  5  and  10  or  30. 

(b)  For  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  German   in 
high  school,  German  2,  3,  4,  21,  5  and  10  or  30. 

(c)  For  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  German  in  high 
school,  German  4,  21,  5,  and  10  or  30. 

3.  An  approved  list  of  Elective  Courses  in  the  McMicken 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Program  V.    For  graduates: 

1.  Graduates  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are 
eligible  for  the  diploma  conferred  by  the  College  for  Teachers 
upon  the  completion  of  an  approved  program  of  studies  in  Edu- 
cation, such  diploma  indicating  the  class  of  educational  posi- 
tion for  which  the  holder  is  qualified.  This  diploma  entitles 
the  holder  to  enrollment  upon  the  preferred  list  of  candidates 
for  positions  in  the   Cincinnati   Schools.      (See  below). 

2.  Graduates  of  institutions  of  high  standing  such  as  are 
recognized  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, who,  as  a  part  of  their  college  courses  or  in  addition  thereto, 
have  completed  any  one  of  the  programs  of  professional  study 
provided  by  the  College  for  Teachers,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  conferred  by 
this  College,  provided  such  graduates  have  been  in  residence 
not  less  than  one  year. 

3.  Graduate  students  may  pursue  advanced  courses  in  Edu- 
cation in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  higher 
degrees  conferred  by  the  Graduate  School  or  with  a  view  to 
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preparation  for  positions  as  instructors,  supervisors,  or  admin- 
istrators in  educational  positions  requiring  experience  and 
advanced  study. 

Program  VI.    For  teachers  of  art. — See  page  38. 

REQUIREMENTS   OF  THE   CINCINNATI    BOARD   OF    EDUCA- 
TION FOR  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS. 

Supplementary  to  the  regulation  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of 
Education  passed  in  August,  1903,  giving  preference  in  appoint- 
ment to  positions  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  to  university  grad- 
uates with  pedagogical  training,  this  Board  has  recently  defined 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  professional  work  in  Education  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  this  preferred  list.  It  must  be  equal 
to  at  least  thirty  college  credits  for  graduates  after  1909,  in  the 
following  courses: 

History   and   Principles   of   Education 6   credits 

Educational  Psychology 3  " 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 6  " 

School  Economy 2  " 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 2  " 

Special  Method  in  English 5  " 

Special  Method  in  History 3 

Special  Method  in  Geography. 3  " 

Special  Method  in  Mathematics 2  " 

Special  Method  in  Drawing 1     credit 

Special  Method  in  Music l/2  " 

Special  Method  in  Physical  Education y2  " 

Special  Method  in  Penmanship y2  " 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati  the  following  Circular  of  Information 
for  Students  in  the  College  for  Teachers  concerning  Method  of 
Appointment  and  Salaries  and  Character  of  the  Examination  of 
Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  issued  in  1908,  will 
be  of  especial  interest: 

"New  lists  for  appointment  are  formed  in  September  and 
June.  Applications  should  be  presented  in  those  months  in  order 
to  receive  consideration.  A  reasonable  time,  usually  two  months, 
will  be  given  to  remove  any  deficiencies;  then  the  lists  will  be 
closed,  and  the  candidates  ranked  in  the  order  of  their  averages. 
Until  so  ranked  they  can  serve  only  as  cadets,  substitutes,  or 
temporary  teachers.  After  they  are  ranked,  appointments  will 
be  invariably  in  order  of  rank.  Candidates  must  have  certificates 
from  either  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Examiners  or  from  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Examiners.  Graduates  of  the  College  for 
Teachers,  University  of  Cincinnati,  will  be  granted  certificates 
upon  examination  only  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Full  details 
follow.     Note  that  candidates  are  arranged  in  two  lists. 
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"Method  of  Appointment  in   Elementary  Schools. 

"1.  The  first  or  preferred  list  consists  of  those  who  meet  the 
following  conditions: 

"(a)  They  must  be  college  graduates  who  have  had  pro- 
fessional work  in  education  or  at  least  two  years  of  successful 
experience  in  teaching.  The  professional  work  in  education  must 
be  equal  to  at  least  24  college  credits  for  the  first  year  hereafter, 
and  30  thereafter,  such  as  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation— a  credit  being  the  equivalent  of  one  hour's  class-room 
work  per  week  for  a  semester. 

"(b)  They  must  have  teachers'  certificates  which  show  an 
average  of  not  less  than  80. 

"(c)  They  must  have  done  sufficient  'Practice  Teaching' 
to  receive  a  satisfactory  mark  for  practical  ability  as  teachers. 

"The  marks  of  each  candidate  in  the  above  three  items  will  be 
averaged  to  determine  rank  in  the  list.     ( See  5,  below) . 

"Minimum  salary,  $600;  annual  increase,  $50;  maximum 
salary,  $1,000. 

"2.  The  second  list  consists  of  those  who  are  not  college 
graduates  with  the  requisite  professional  work  in  education  speci- 
fied above,  or,  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  two  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  High  school  graduation  and  at  least  two  years 
of  experience  are  necessary. 

"Minimum  salary,  $450;  annual  increase,  $50;  maximum 
salary,  $1,000. 

"3.  Candidates  on  each  list  will  be  ranked  in  the  order  of 
their  averages,  and  will  receive  permanent  appointment  invari- 
ably in  the  order  of  rank.  The  second  list  will  not  be  drawn 
upon  so  long  as  there  are  candidates  in  the  first  list. 

"4.  Candidates  for  the  first  list  (college  graduates  who  have 
had  professional  work  in  education  or  at  least  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching)  who  fall  below  an  average  of  80 
on  their  Teachers'  Certificates,  or  who  have  not  received  a  mark 
of  'Satisfactory'  in  practice,  will  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
list  unranked.  These  may  be  employed  as  substitutes  or  tempo- 
rary teachers  at  a  salary  of  $45  per  month  until  all  the  conditions 
entitling  them  to  regular  standing  on  list  one  are  fully  met. 
They  will  not  be  eligible  to  permanent  appointment  until  all  re- 
quirements of  list  one  have  been  fulfilled,  nor  until  those  in 
regular  standing  on  this  list  have  been  appointed.  However,  as 
soon  as  all  requirements  have  been  satisfied,  such  candidates  shall 
have  precedence  over  those  unappointed  in  the  second  list. 

"5.  The  mark  in  'Practice'  is  based  upon  personal  inspection 
of  the  candidate's  teaching.  Before  being  ranked  or  becoming 
eligible  to  permanent  appointment,  candidates  who  have  had  no 
experience  in  teaching  are  required  to  teach  in  at  least  three 
different  schools  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months. 
However,  candidates  who  have  had  the  'Practice'  that  accom- 
panies the  professional  work  in  education  in  the  College  for 
Teachers  may  be  ranked  and  become  eligible  to  permanent  ap- 
pointment after  they  have  proven  themselves  in  full  charge  of  a 
class  as  cadets,  substitutes,  or  temporary  appointments,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  months. 

"  Examination  of  Teachers. 

"1.  Time,  Place,  etc — Examinations  are  held  at  the  City 
Hall  during  the  second  week  in  June,  the  first  week  in  September, 
and  the  last  week  in  December.  For  exact  dates  see  announce- 
ment posted  at  the  College  for  Teachers,  or  obtain  same  irom  the 
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office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Candidates  for  exami- 
nation must  file  application  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  City  Hall,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  stated  time  of  the 
examination,  and  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

"Examinations  for  teachers  are  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
Ohio  and  lead  to  three  classes  of  certificates — elementary,  high 
school,  and  special,  as  for  teaching  German,  etc. 

"2.  Standing  Required — An  average  of  at  least  75,  with  no 
grade  below  70  in  any  branch,  is  required  for  a  certificate;  but 
in  order  to  be  ranked  for  appointment  in  the  first  or  preferred 
list,  an  average  of  not  less  than  80  is  required.  Holders  of  cer- 
tificates who  wish  to  raise  their  averages  may  take  a  re-exami- 
nation in  such  branches  as  they  desire  at  the  next  succeeding 
examination,  renewing  their  marks  in  other  subjects..  They 
must,  however,  make  application  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  ex- 
amination and  pay  the  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

"3.     Graduates  of  College  for  Teachers In  compliance  with 

the  new  law,  all  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers  will  be 
granted  elementary  certificates  upon  an  examination  only  in 
Theory  and  Practice,  the  dates  for  examinations  being  the  first 
Saturday  in  September,  the  last  Saturday  in  December,  and  the 
second  Saturday  in  June.  Other  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  who  have  at  least  24  credits  in  education  will  be  ex- 
empt from  examination  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  have 
taken  special  work;  e.  g.,  if  they  have  taken  the  courses  in 
Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship  under  the  supervisors  at  the 
College  for  Teachers,  their  marks  will  be  given  them  upon  those 
courses.  Likewise,  if  they  have  taken  the  special  method  courses 
in  English,  History,  Geography  and  Arithmetic,  their  marks  will 
be  given  them  upon  their  work  in  those  courses.  If  they  have 
taken  all  the  work  enumerated  above,  they  will  be  examined  only 
in  Theory  and  Practice.  If  they  have  taken  only  part,  they  will 
be  required  to  be  examined  in  the  other  branches.  The  character 
of  the  examinations  is  indicated  below.  The  above  applies  only 
to  elementary  certificates;  all  applicants  must  stand  an  exami- 
nation for  a  high  school  certificate,  or  must  present  a  state  high 
school  life  certificate,  if  they  desire  to  be  considered  for  high 
school  positions. 

"4.      Subjects    and    Character    of   the    Examination    in    Each. 

Elementary : 

"(a)  Theory  and  Practice — Examination  at  present  based 
upon  James'  Talk  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  and  McMurry's 
Method  of  the  Recitation.  The  required  work  in  education  in  the 
College  for  Teachers  prepares  fully  for  the  examination  in  this 
subject. 

"(b)  Reading — Ten  words  to  be  marked  diacritically;  two 
or  three  questions  upon  the  method  of  teaching  reading;  a  story 
to  be  told  orally;   oral  reading  of  a  standard  selection  in  English. 

"(c)  Literature — Based  upon  the  course  in  literature  in  high 
school.     See  high  school  course  of  study. 

"(d)  English  Grammar  and  Composition — Questions  upon 
the  grammar  involved  in  the  eighth  grade,  a  synopsis  of  which  is 
given  in  the  elementary  Course  of  Study;  parsing  of  words; 
analysis  of  complex  sentences;    the  writing  of  a  theme. 

"(e)  Spelling — The  spelling  of  twenty  words,  such  as  are 
contained  in  an  ordinary  spelling  book  designed  for  the  seventh 
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and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools;  spelling  of  the 
words  in  a  short  paragraph  dictated  from  some  standard  work 
or  newspaper. 

"(f)  United  States  History  and  Civil  Government — See  syl- 
labus for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  elementary  Course  of 
Study. 

"(g)  Geography — Preparation  for  the  examination  in  this 
subject  should  include  study  of  a  book  in  special  method  in 
geography  and  a  standard  work  upon  physical  geography,  such 
as  that  by  Dryer.  Almost  all  questions  involve  in  some  way 
causal  explanations  or  test  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  illustrate 
and  make  clear. 

"(h)  Arithmetic — The  solution  of  problems  such  as  are  given 
to  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  excluding  those  in 
algebra.  See  elementary  Course  of  Study,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  these  grades.  Two  or  three  written  analyses 
of  mental  problems  involving  especially  common  fractions. 

"(i)  Physiology  and  Narcotics — Questions  upon  the  frame- 
work of  the  body,  the  muscles,  the  integument,  food  and  its 
chemistry,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  the  nervous  system, 
the  special  senses,  and  the  voice.  Also  upon  the  effect  of  alcoholic 
and  narcotic  stimulants  upon  the  various  organs  of  the  body  and 
nervous  system. 

"(j)>  (k),  (I).  Writing,  Music  and  Drawing — See  special 
Supervisors. 

11  High  School  Appointments  and  Examinations. 

"A  new  rule  of  the  Board  of  High  Schools  arranges  teachers 
in  two  classes:  Teachers  at  full  salaries;  Instructors  (assistant 
teachers)  at  lower  salaries.  An  instructor  may,  of  course,  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  teacher  at  any  time.  The  same  rule 
applies  for  the  appointment  of  candidates  on  the  Preferred  List 
(described  above)  directly  to  high  school  at  a  beginning  salary 
of  not  more  than  $50  in  excess  of  the  salary  they  would  receive 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Only  college  graduates  teaching  in 
the  schools  or  on  the  above  mentioned  appointment  list  are 
eligible  for  appointment  to  high  school.  Candidates  who  are  on 
the  preferred  list  may,  if  they  choose,  decline  appointment  to  the 
elementary  schools  and  take  their  chances  for  a  high  school  in- 
structorship.  In  such  cases  they  must  have  a  high  school  certi- 
ficate and  must  have  specialized  in  their  college  work  in  subjects 
which  they  desire  to  teach.  There  is  practical  certainty  of  ap- 
pointment of  every  properly  prepared  candidate  on  the  preferred 
list  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  opportunities  for  appointment 
to  high  school  are  not  so  good  because  all  eligible  persons  who 
are  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  will  be  given  consideration 
along  with  those  on  the  appointment  list,  and  the  one  who  seems 
best  fitted  for  the  position  will  receive  it.  The  best  plan,  there- 
fore, for  students  and  applicants,  is  to  take  positions  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  afterwards,  if  they  desire  high  school  work, 
to  take  the  examination  for  high  school  certificate  and  apply  for 
high  school  work. 

"The  high  school  examination  includes  the  following  branches : 
General  History,  Literature,  Algebra,  Physics,  Physiology, 
Theory,  and  four  branches  selected  from  the  following:  Latin,. 
German,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Government,  Geometry,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, Botany,  and  Chemistry. 
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"Salaries  in  all  Departments. 

"Experience  is  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  begin- 
ning salary. 

"ELEMENTARY    AND    GERMAN. 

"First  year,  $600;  increase,  $50;  maximum,  $1,000.  (If  not 
on  the  preferred  list  beginning  salaries,.  $450.) 

"Special  Teachers:  Drawing,  Writing,  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Domestic  Science,  Physical  Training,  $650  to  $1,050. 

"Manual  Training,  Physical  Training  (male),  $900  to  $1,500. 
Music  (male),  $1,300  to  $1,700. 

"Kindergarten,  $500  to  $750.  If  college  graduates,  $600  to 
$750. 

"First  Assistants,  $1,000  to  1,600.  Principals,  $1,500  to 
$2,400. 

"  HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


"Instructors  begin  at  $100  more  than  they  receive  in  ele- 
mentary schools;  $50  more  if  appointed  from  the  eligible  list. 
Annual  increase  $100  to  $1,300,  if  female;    $1,800,  if  male. 

"Teachers  (female),  $1,000  to  $1,800;  (male),  $1,500  to 
.$2,300.    Principals,  $2,600  to  $3,500. 

"All  Special  Teachers  are  expected  to  be  graduates  of  profes- 
sional schools  in  their  specialty  in  order  to  obtain  the  above 
salaries;  otherwise,  they  are  ranked  on  a  second  list  with  a 
lower  minimum  and  maximum. 


"All  applicants  are  especially  advised  to  refrain  from  the  use 
of  any  unprofessional  means  to  secure  preferment.  Any  such 
act  will  disqualify  them. 

"Students  in  the  University  who  contemplate  teaching,  should 
confer  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers  as  to  the  best 
choice  of  studies  throughout  their  college  course." 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  courses  in  Education  offered  for  the 
year  1909-10.  Certain  courses  are  designed  to  cover  the  require- 
ments specified  by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  for  candi- 
dates for  the  first  or  preferred  list  of  persons  eligible  to  appoint 
ment  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Other  courses  are  those  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  Cincinnati 
and  vicinity.  Only  those  courses  which  are  primarily  profes- 
sional in  character  are  announced  here.  All  courses  given  in  the 
University,  many  of  which  are  semi-professional  in  character,  are 
open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
(See  courses  in  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 


HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Burris,  Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Education  1.  History  and  Principles  of  Education. — Lectures, 
required  reading,  and  discussions.  Beginning  with  primitive 
society,  this  course  considers  the  various  conceptions  of  educa- 
tion as  they  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  history.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  those  conceptions  which  have  been  most 
instrumental  in  shaping  current  tendencies.  M.,  W.,  P.,  1:00- 
2:00,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Burris. 

Not  open  to  freshmen  or  sophomores. 

Education  13a.  History  of  Education — This  course  is  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  and  those  in  the  Course  for  Teachers  of 
Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  First  semester,  M., 
W.,  F.,  4:00-5:00.  Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

Education  3.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion— This  course  is  intended  especially  for  advanced  students 
and  teachers  who  contemplate  appointment  to  high  school  posi- 
tions. The  first  part  of  the  course  will  consider  the  principles 
of  secondary  education,  with  special  reference  to  those  derived 
from  the  psychology  of  adolescence.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  high  school  organization,  with  special  reference  to  courses  of 
study,  relative  values  of  studies,  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Those  who  have  not  had  college  courses  in  psychology  and 
the  history  of  education  must  obtain  special  permission  from 
the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers  before  registering  for  the 
course.     S.  9:30-11:30,  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant   Professor  Ballou. 
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PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Education  5.  Philosophy  of  Education. — Lectures,  required 
readings,  and  discussions.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  pro- 
sent  an  integrated  view  of  the  facts  of  the  various  sciences  hav- 
ing educational  significance,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
philosophical  definition  of  education  as  a  whole.  The  second 
part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  elementary 
education  as  determined  by  its  philosophical  meaning  thus  de- 
rived, and  as  modified  by  practical  considerations.  In  appropriate 
connections  there  will  be  special  consideration  of  the  process  of 
education  as  world  building.  The  historical  and  logical  origin, 
meaning,  and  classification  of  studies  will  be  briefly  considered. 
.Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  question,  What  happens 
when  we  try  to  know?  and  to  the  place  of  symbolism  and  sys- 
tems of  imitational  and  inventional  expression  in  education. 
Credit  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  take  the  course  through- 
out the  year.    S.,  8:30-9:30,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Burris. 

Education  7.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  spe- 
cial problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.  Primarily 
for  graduates,  but  open  also  to  teachers  of  experience.  Two 
hours,  to  be  arranged  before  registration.       Professor  Burris. 

Education  17.  Educational  Classics — An  advanced  course 
in  the  History  of  Education.  From  year  to  year  it  will  consist 
of  a  critical  study  of  the  more  important  writings  of  "Great  Edu- 
cators" of  special  periods.  For  the  year  1909-10  the  period  cov- 
ered will  be  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Open  to 
those  who  have  passed  in  Education  1  or  its  equivalent.  W., 
4:00-6:00,  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Burris. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Professor   Hall,  Assistant  Professor  King,  Miss  Weber.* 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Education  2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — Lectures. 
discussions,  practical  work,  and  required  readings.  Development 
of  the  principles  of  method  of  the  recitation  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  proper  conduct  of  class  exercises  in  the  several  sub- 
jects of  the  elementary  schools.  Three  hours  of  class  work  and 
fifteen  hours  of  practice  per  semester.  For  seniors.  Hours  for 
practice  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before  regis- 
tration.    M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-3:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Hall. 

Education  4b.  School  Economy. — Lectures,  discussions,  and 
required  readings.  This  course  will  consider  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  class-room  management,  including  such  problems  as  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  preserving  hygienic  con- 
ditions, discipline,  grading,  promotions,  tests,  the  ethics  of  the 
teaching  profession,  etc.  For  seniors.  Second  semester.  W.,  8:30- 
9:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 


*Absent  on  leave,  190'J-IO. 
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Education  18a.  Kindergarten  Principles  in  their  Application 
to  Primary  Work — For  seniors.     First  semester.     W.,  4:00-5:00. 

Miss  Weber. 

Education  18b.  Primary  Teaching. — This  course  is  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  prospective  directors  of  kindergartens 
with  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  the  work  done  in  primary 
grades,  with  special  attention  to  the  first  year.  Open  to  seniors 
in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School.  Second  semes- 
ter.   W.,  2:00-3:00.  Miss  Weber. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Education  12.  Seminar — Investigations  and  reports  on  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Place  of  meeting  to' 
be  arranged.    W.,  4:00-6:00,  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  HalL 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Breese. 

6a.  Educational  Psychology. — The  application  of  psychology 
to  education.    First  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Breese. 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  Psychology  la  and  lb. 

7b.  General  Psychology. — Open  to  students  of  the  Cincinnati 
Kindergarten  Training  School  and  those  in  Course  for  Teachers 
of  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  Second  semester, . 
M.,  W.,   F.,  4:00-5:00.  Professor  Breese. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

5.  Genetic  Psychology — Mental  development  with  special  at- 
tention to  educational  practice.  One  credit  per  semester  for 
A.  B.    S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 

BIOLOGY    (NATURE  STUDY). 
Professor  Guyer,  Associate   Professor   Benedict, 


Mr.    Peaslee,   Mr. 


The  work  is  planned  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  wish  to- 
become  familiar  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  "nature- 
study."  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  (1)  to  train  teachers  how 
to  observe  accurately,  and  (2)  to  lead  them  to  a  satisfactory  point 
of  view  from  which  to  direct  the  observations  of  children.  A 
laboratory  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  cover  the  expense  of 
material  used. 

36.  Animal  Life.— A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits  per 
semester  for  A,  B.     S.,  8:30-12:30. 

Professor  Guyer  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 
Given  in  1909-10. 

37.  Plant  Life. — A  course  for  beginners.  Two  credits  per 
semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr. . 

Given  in  1909-10. 
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SPECIAL  METHOD  COURSES. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Education  14.  Special  Method  in  Elementary  English Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  required  readings.  This  course  will  con- 
sider the  selection  and  organization  of  the  subject  matter  and 
method  of  treatment  in  the  grades  of  the  following  subjects: 
reading,  spelling,  literature,  composition,  and  grammar.  For 
juniors,  first  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-3:00;  second  semester, 
M.,  F.,  2:00-3:00.                               Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  16b.  Special  Method  in  History. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, readings,  and  reports.  This  course  aims  to  cover  the  field 
of  history  as  usually  presented  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  A  careful  review  of  the  subject  matter,  its  arrangement 
for  presentation,  the  consideration  of  difficulties  involved,  and 
the  methods  of  overcoming  the  same,  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
course.     For  juniors.     Second  semester.     M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

Education  20b.  Special  Method  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 
—  Lectures,  discussions,  and  required  reading.  This  course 
will  aim  to  work  up  portions  of  material  for  presentation  in  the 
various  grades  according  to  the  course  of  study,  with  devices  and 
methods  for  their  use.  The  principles  underlying  the  above  will 
be  developed.     For  seniors.     Second  semester,  M.,  F.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  22a.  Special  Method  in  Geography Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  readings.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
collection  of  suitable  material  for  teaching  geography  in  the 
grades  and  with  the  organization  and  method  of  presentation 
of  this  material.  For  seniors.  First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F., 
8: 30-9: 30.                                              Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  30.  Special  Method  in  German. — This  course  con- 
sists of  instruction,  observation,  and  practice  teaching,  and  is 
intended  especially  for  the  teachers  of  German  in  the  elementary 
schools.     M.,  9:30-10:30.  Supervisor  Fick. 

Education  32b.  Art  and  Hand  Work. — The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  make  those  intending  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  familiar 
with  the  Art  and  Hand  Work  pursued  in  the  elementary  grades 
at  the  present  time,  and  to  place  before  them  the  best  methods 
for  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  This  course  will  embrace 
work  in  paper  and  light  cardboard,  drawing  and  painting  from 
plant  life  and  animal  life,  landscape  and  still  life;  analysis  of 
color  and  design;  picture  study  both  from  the  art  side  and  its  use 
in  connection  with  language  work.  This  course  prepares  for  the 
city  examination  in  this  subject.  For  seniors.  Second  semester. 
T.,  2:00-4:00.  Supervisor  Vogel. 

Education  34a.  Music. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give 
those  who  contemplate  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  or  are  at 
present  teaching,  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  training  in 
the  matter  and  method  of  school  music.  The  system  followed 
will  be  that  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  This  course  prepares 
for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject.  For  seniors.  First 
semester.  T.,  2:00-3:00.  •  Supervisor  Aiken. 
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Education  36a.  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene. — This  course 
is  for  those  fitting  for  positions  in  elementary  schools.  It  will 
not  be  considered  sufficient  preparation  to  qualify  as  special 
teacher.  The  course  will  include  theory  and  practice  of  physical 
exercise,  gymnastic  games  for  the  school-room  and  play-ground, 
school  sanitation,  and  methods  of  teaching  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  the  grades.  For  seniors.  First  semester.  T.,  3:00- 
4:00.  Supervisor  Ziegler. 

Education  38b.  Penmanship. — This  course  will  present  the 
principles  underlying  the  system  of  penmanship  taught  in  the 
Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  will  show  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  it,  accompanied  by  drills  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
technique.  The  course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this 
subject.     For  juniors.     Second  semester.     Th.,  2:00-3:00. 

Supervisor  Steadman. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

Education  24.  Special  Method  in  English. — This  course  will 
discuss  the  teaching  of  English  classics,  composition,  and  gram- 
mar in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Designed  especially  for 
teachers  of  these  grades.     S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  26. — Special  Method  in  History.  In  addition  to  a 
review  and  organization  of  the  subject  for  teaching  purposes,  this 
course  will  present  and  discuss  weekly  programs,  the  choice  and 
use  of  subject  matter,  illustrative  material,  etc.,  and  is  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  eighth  grade  teachers  on  the 
method  side.     Th.,  4:00-5:00.  Assistant  Professor  Ballou. 

Education  21.  School-Room  Activities. — This  work  will  con- 
sist in  the  preparation  for  and  discussion  of  hand  work,  con- 
structive work,  illustrative  work  (blackboard  and  paper,  clay, 
paste,  etc.,  and  games).  For  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades. 
S.,  9:30-10:30.  Miss  . 

Education  23.  Special  Method  in  Arithmetic Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  reading.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  arithmetic.     S.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor   Hall. 

Education  6.  General  Method — This  course  is  intended  es- 
pecially for  appointees  to  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati since  1906  who  have  not  had  a  course  in  this  subject. 
S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Hall. 


CONFERENCES. 

During  the  year  weekly  conferences  will  be  conducted  by 
instructors  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  in  cooperation  with  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  public  schools,  at  hours  and  places  to 
be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  No  credit 
will  be  given  at  the  University  for  work  done  in  these  confer- 
ences, but  teachers  who  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  conduc- 
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tors  will  receive  credit  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  toward 
fulfilling  conditions  entitling  them  to  promotional  salaries. 

The  enrollment  in  these  conferences  will  be  limited  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five.  The  work  will  consist:  (1)  of  teaching  lessons 
by  members  of  the  class  and  by  the  conductors;  (2)  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  type  lessons;  (3)  of  written  criticisms.  Pre- 
sentation of  type  lessons  and  discussion  of  these  in  alternate 
weeks.  The  work  for  principals  will  bear  strongly  on  their  work 
in  supervision  of  instruction  and  in  teachers'  meetings.  To  this 
end  opportunity  will  be  given  them  to  take  full  charge  of  the 
discussion.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  teach 
a  type  lesson  for  discussion. 

KINDERGARTEN    EDUCATION. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  the  following  courses  in  kindergarten  training  not 
given  at  the  University  may  be  taken  there.  The  School  is  located 
at  No.  6  Linton  street,  Vernonville.  Registration  day,  Tuesday, 
September  14th.  Work  begins  Wednesday,  September  15th.  For 
special  announcement  address  the  Registrar. 

CREDIT    GIVEN    FOR    KINDERGARTEN   WORK   IN    THE 
COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Credit  to  the  extent  of  forty  hours  may  be  given  for  work 
taken  in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  conferred  by  the  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  and  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
jointly. 

COURSES. 

Kindergarten  Activities. 

Gifts. — This  course  has  for  its  aim  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
kindergarten  material,  a  comparative  study  of  typical  and  origi- 
nal plays  or  lessons  with  the  gifts,  and  a  study  of  Froebel's 
underlying  principles.  Juniors.  First  semester,  M„  9:00-11:00. 
Second  semester,  two  hours,  to  be  arranged.     Three  credits. 

Miss  Stone. 

Handwork. — This  course  includes  both  the  old  and  new  occu- 
pations, with  practice  in  each.  Also  the  preparation  of  simple 
courses  adapted  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  Juniors.  First 
semester,  Tu.,  10:00-12:00.  Seniors.  Second  semester,  Tu.,  10:00- 
12:00.     Four  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry,  Miss  Bishop. 

Rhythm,  Songs,  and  Games. — Junior  and  seniors'.  Tu.,  2:00- 
3:00,  throughout  the  year.     Three  credits.  Miss  Fry. 

Each  of  these  courses  includes  theory  and  practice,  and  Is 
intended  to  develop  resourcefulness  and  originality  in  the  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  to  give  technical  mastery  of  kindergarten  instru- 
mentalities. 
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Kindergarten    Theory. 

This  course  includes  an  introductory  study  of  Froebel's 
Mother  Play  as  the  basis  for  story,  song,  and  game  in  kinder- 
garten teaching.  Also  the  study  of  Froebel's  writings,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  educational  laws  which  form  the 
foundation  for  child  development  and  personal  culture.  Juniors, 
one  hour,  throughout  the  year.  Seniors,  two  hours,  throughout 
the  year.    Six  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kindergarten   Stories. 

This  course  includes  lectures,  discussions,  and  reference 
work  concerning  the  literature  of  childhood,  together  with  regu- 
lar practice  in  the  telling  of  stories.  Juniors  and  seniors.  First 
semester;    hour  to  be  arranged.    One  credit.         Miss . 

Program   Construction. 

A  critical  resume  of  every  division  of  kindergarten  work  and 
the  educational  principles  involved.  The  careful  planning  of 
programs  for  definite  periods  of  time  and  for  meeting  different 
conditions.  Seniors.  First  semester,  W.,  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  hour  to  be  arranged.   Four  credits. 

Miss  Bothwell. 

Kindergarten  Observation. 

Carefully  supervised  observation  of  the  entire  morning's  work 
in  kindergarten,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  various  activi- 
ties and  the  educational  principles  involved.  Juniors.  First 
semester,  hours  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Practice  Teaching. 

A  minimum  of  one-half  year  (days  to  conform  to  the  public- 
school  calendar)  in  private,  mission,  or  public  school  kindergar- 
tens, under  at  least  two  directors.  Opportunity  for  increasing 
responsibility  under  careful  supervision.  Additional  practice 
may  be  required  to  demonstrate  the  student's  ability  to  satisfac- 
torily conduct  every  phase  of  kindergarten  work.  Juniors  and 
seniors.     Ten  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Organization  of  Mothers'  Meetings. 

A  series  of  lectures  covering  the  essentials  of  parliamentary 
law  and  the  general  purpose  and  subject  matter  of  mothers' 
meetings.  Short  talks  suitable  for  different  occasions  are  pre- 
pared and  given  by  the  students.  Seniors.  Second  semester. 
Two  hours,  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Laws  and  Miss  Stone. 

Art. 

Rapid  sketching  on  blackboard;  brush  work  in  ink  and  water 
color;  decorative  design.  Art  in  kindergarten — decoration,  pic- 
tures, and  children's  work.  Juniors  and  seniors,  M.,  2:00-4:00. 
One  credit.  Mr.  John  J.  Thompson, 
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Music. 


Study  and  criticism  of  kindergarten  music,  the  child's  voice, 
rhythm,  and  development  of  ear  and  tone.  Attention  to  instru- 
mental music  with  each  student.  Juniors  and  seniors.  First 
semester,  Tu.,  3:30-4:30.     One  credit.  Supervisor  Aiken. 


Physical  Education. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Hollingshead. 

Physical  Training. — Mrs.  Moore. 

To  afford  knowledge  of  sanitation,  food,  dress,  exercise,  rest, 
children's  diseases,  and  emergencies.  To  give  ease  and  grace  of 
movement,  a  wise  conservation  and  use  of  energy,  and  to  corre- 
late with  games  played  in  the  kindergarten  such  movements  as 
are  essential  to  the  child's  general  development.  Juniors  and 
seniors.  Throughout  the  year,  hours  to  be  arranged.  One  credit 
each   year. 

Kindergarten  Directors'  Conference. 

Lectures,  discussions,  suggestions  in  program  work. 

Occasional  talks  by  prominent  kindergartners  and  specialists 
in  education  from  other  cities.  M.,  2:00-4:00.  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Bothwell. 

Note. — Biology  36  and  37  and  English  1,  given  at  the  Univer- 
sity, are  required  of  all  students  whose  qualifications  in  these 
subjects  are  not  satisfactory. 

COURSE   FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ART. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  drawing1 
and  supervisors  of  art  instruction  in  public  or  private  schools. 

Admission  presupposes  (a)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an 
approved  curriculum  in  a  secondary  school,  and  (b)  an  amount 
of  work  in  art  of  approved  quality  equivalent  to  that  represented 
by  two  years  of  study  in  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  all  students  are  admitted  upon  a 
month's  probation  during  which  they  must  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  capability  in  art  and  show  that  they 
are  otherwise  qualified    to  pursue  the  course. 

The  course  is  two  years  in  length,  during  which  the  student's 
time  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  professional  program 
of  the  College  for  Teachers  and  studies  in  art  at  the  Art  Acad- 
emy of  Cincinnati.     The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course 
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leads  to  graduation  and  a  diploma  certifying  that  the  holder  is 
qualified  to  teach  art  or  supervise  art  instruction  in  public  or 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

To  students  seeking  a  teacher's  training  course  in  art,  Cin- 
cinnati offers  exceptional  opportunities.  The  Art  Academy  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  school  for  the  training  of  artists.  Adjacent 
to  it  is  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  containing  large  collections 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  of  the  applied  arts.  Each 
month,  also,  special  exhibits  of  contemporary  interest  are  ar- 
ranged, and  the  Museum  has  a  reference  library  relating 
especially  to  art.  The  larger  Tublic  Library  and  the  Univer?ity 
Library  are  also  available.  In  the  University  various  lectures 
are  open  to  students.  Those  interested  in  natural  history  have 
access  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden,  which  is  large  and  well  kept.  A 
local  art  industry  of  unusual  interest  is  the  Rookwood  Pottery. 
The  work  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the 
regular  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of  Cincinnati,  under 
the  expert  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Training,  who  has  official 
oversight  of  the  art  work  in  certain  schools  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  This  phase  of  the  course,  therefore,  is  conducted  under 
the  ideal  conditions  necessary  to  give  the  student  a  truly  profes- 
sional preparation.  In  connection  with  this  practice  are  wrought 
out  lesson-plans  and  outlines  of  work  for  the  various  grades 
of  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  well  graded  course  of  study  based  upon  modern 
educational  principles.  In  this  way  the  ability  of  students  to 
organize  a  progressive  course  in  art  instruction  is  thoroughly 
tested. 

The  fees  per  year  for  the  course  are  payable  in  advance,  as 
follows : 

Matriculation,  at  the  University $  5.00 

Laboratory,  at  the  University 25.00 

Tuition,  at  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 25.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  non-residents  of  Cincinnati  are 
required  to  pay  a  special  tuition  fee  of  $18.00  at  the  University 
during  one  year  of  the  course  for  instruction  in  Psychology  and 
the  History  of  Education. 
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OUTLINE   OF  THE   COURSE. 

Miss   M.  Elizabeth   Hyde,   Director  of  Training. 

(Unless  otherwise  specified,   the  work  of  the  course  will   be  conducted 
at  the  Avondale  School.) 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.    (forenoons),   work  at  the  Art  Academy. 
M.,   1:00-  3:30  .  .  .   Methods,   Theory  and  Practice.     Miss  Hyde. 
T.,     1:00-  3:30  •  •  •   Water  Colors.      Miss   Hyde. 
W.,  1:00-  3:30  .  •  .   Art  Design   and  Application.      Miss  Hyde. 
F.,     1:00-  3:30  .  •  •   Construction  Work  and  Clay  Modeling.      Miss  Hyde. 
S.,     9:00-12:00  .  .  .    Mechanical   Drawing.      At   the  University. 
M.,W.,  F.,  4:00-5=00,  Education    1 3a    (first    semester)    and    Psycholgy    7b 
(second  semester).     See  pp.  31  and  33. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

M.,   9:00-12:00  •  •  •   Methods  and  Pictorial  Composition.     Miss  Hyde. 

T.,  8:40-12:00  •  •  •  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  in  elementary 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Hyde. 

Th.,  8:30-  1:30  .  .  •  (with  intermission  for  luncheon),  Observation  and 
Practice  Teaching  in  high  schools  under  super- 
vision of  Miss  Hyde. 

p.,    9:00-12:00  .  •  •    Design   and   Classic  Ornament.      Miss   Hyde. 

S.,     9:00-12:00  •  •  •    Mechanical   Drawing.      At   the   University. 

M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  (afternoons),  work  at  the  Art  Academy,  including 
lectures  on  the  History  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and   Architecture  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Comprises  the  following  Departments: 

I. 
THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL. 

II. 
THE  McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

III. 
THE  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

IV. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING. 

(Mechanical,   Electrical,   Civil, 

and  Chemical  Engineering.) 
V. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

(The  Cincinnati  Law  School.) 

VI. 

THE  OHIO-MIAMI  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

(The  Ohio  and  the  Miami  Medical  Colleges  united.) 

VII. 
THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   CLINICAL   MEDICINE. 
(The  Clinical  and  Pathological  School 

of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  Affiliated.) 

For  the  special   announcements   of  the  various  departments 
and   further   information,   address: 

THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY, 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 


The  College  for  Teachers  is  organized  under  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati. 


COMMITTEE    IN    CHARGE. 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

ARCH.  I.  CARSON,  M.  D., 

Of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University. 

FRANK  BENJAMIN  DYER,  LL.  D.,  Lit.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Cincinnati  Schools. 

EMIL  POLLAK, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


President  of  the   University : 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Room  No.   10,   McMicken   Hall. 

Dean  of  the   College   for   Teachers: 

WILLIAM   P.   BURRIS,   A.  M.  Room    No.    2,    McMicken    Hall. 

Dean  of  Women: 

EMILIE    WATTS   McVEA,    A.    M.  Room  No.   12,    McMicken   Hall. 

Director  of  the  Observatory: 

JERMAIN   G.   PORTER,  Ph.  D.         The    Observatory,    Mt.    Lookout. 

Director  of  School  Affiliation: 
FRANK  W.    BALLOU,   A.   M.  Room   No.    2,    McMicken    Hall. 

Director  of  Music: 
EDWIN    W.    GLOVER.  McMicken    Hall. 

Director  of  Physical  Education: 
ALFRED    BRODBECK.  McMicken  Hall. 

Secretary  of  the  University : 

DANIEL    LAURENCE,    B.    S.  Room    No.    6,    McMicken    Hall. 

Librarian  of  the  University : 
CHARLES  ALBERT  READ,  A.  B. 

Van  Wormer  Library  Building. 

Registrar : 
LELIA   AMANDA   GARVIN,   B.   L.      Room   No.    7,    McMicken    Hall. 
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COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Calendar  1910-1911. 

1910. 

Sept.  19,  Monday — Sept.  2U,  Saturday: 
Entrance  examinations. 

September  22,  Thursday: 

First  day  of   registration. 

September  2k,  Saturday: 

Last   day  of   registration. 

September  26,  Monday: 

First  semester  begins. 

Nov.  2Jf.,  Thursday — Nov.  26,  Saturday: 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

December  22,  Thursday,  8:30    a.  m.: 

Christmas  vacation  begins. 

1911. 

January  2,  Monday: 

Work   resumed. 

Jan.  23,  Monday — Jan.  28,  Saturday: 

First    semester    examinations. 
Entrance  examinations. 

January   28,   Saturday: 

First  semester  ends. 

January  30,  Monday: 

Registration  day  for  second  semester. 

January  31,  Tuesday: 

Second  semester  begins. 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION. 
FOUNDATION. 

On  his  death,  in  1858,  Charles  McMicken  gave  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  by  will  almost  the  whole  of  his  estate,  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  "two 
colleges  for  the  education  of  white  boys  and  girls." 

He  had  "long  cherished  the  desire  to  found  an  institution 
where  white  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  their  duties  to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow  men,  but  also 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  sound,  thorough  and  practical  English 
education,  and  such  as  might  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life, 
as  well  as  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  except 
denominational  theology,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  taught  in  any  of  the  secular  colleges  or 
universities  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  country." 

Nearly  half  of  the  property  devised  by  Mr.  McMicken  was 
situated  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This  was  entirely  lost,  in  1860, 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  annulling  that 
part  of  the  devise.  The  court  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
bequests  of  real  estate  to  institutions  controlled  by  non-resident 
trustees  upon  perpetual  trusts.  The  remainder  of  the  property, 
lying  in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  did  not  yield  a  sufficient 
income  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  colleges.  For 
ten  years,  therefore,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  estate  was 
applied  to  its  improvement. 

In  1869  the  trustees  provided  for  a  School  of  Design,  which 
they  maintained,  with  aid  from  Joseph  Longworth,  until  1884,  when 
they  transferred  it  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association.  Mean- 
while an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  various  educational  trusts 
in  Cincinnati.  To  this  end,  in  1870,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
passed  an  act  "to  aid  and  promote  education,"  under  which,  almost 
a  year  later,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was  established.  Bonds 
were  soon  issued  by  the  city  to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building,  which  was  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1875. 
But  students  were  received  in  1873,  and  instruction  was  given 
temporarily  by  the  teachers  of  Woodward  High  School.  In  1874 
the  Academic  Department,  now  known  as  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  three 
professors  and  two  instructors,  who  met  classes  during  that  year 
in  a  school  building  on  Franklin  Street. 

The  effort  to  unite  other  trust  funds  with  those  given  by 
Charles  McMicken  having  failed,  the  income  remained  long 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  such  an  institution  as  he  had  intended 
to  found.     At  length  the  city  undertook  to  support  the  University 
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In  part  by  public  taxation,  the  tax  for  this  purpose  being  limited 
at  first  to  three-tenths  of  one  mill.  In  the  course  of  time  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  were  provided 
by  individual  citizens,  the  most  important  being  the  bequest  of 
property,  valued  at  $130,000,  by  Matthew  Thorns  in  1890,  the  gift 
of  $100,000  by  David  Sinton  in  1899,  and  the  recent  bequest  of 
Mary  P.  and  Eliza  O.  Ropes,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  amounting  to 
$100,000,  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  Comparative  Literature, 
as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  Nathaniel  Ropes,  for  many  years  a 
citizen  of  Cincinnati. 

New  departments  were  also  added.  In  1872  the  Cincinnati 
Astronomical  Society  (founded  in  1842)  transferred  its  property 
on  Mt.  Adams  to  the  city,  which  agreed,  as  a  condition  of  the 
gift,  to  sustain,  in  connection  with  the  University,  on  a  new  site 
provided  by  John  Kilgour,  an  Observatory,*  to  be  built  with  funds 
given  by  him.  In  1896  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (founded  in 
1819)  became  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University,  though 
still  retaining  its  original  title  conjointly  with  its  new  one.  In 
1908  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Miami  Medical  College 
to  become  a  department  of  the  University.  In  accordance  with 
this  invitation  the  Miami  Medical  College  and  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  (the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University) 
have  recently  been  united  into  a  single  medical  department, 
known  as  "The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati."  In  1896  a  Law  Department  was  established,  and 
six  professors  of  law  were  appointed,  who  gave  instruction  at 
first  in  rooms  on  Fourth  Street.  But,  in  1897,  by  a  contract  with 
the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College  (founded  in  1833),  a 
union  was  effected.  The  College  of  Law  of  the  University  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  was  to  be  conferred  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Cincinnati  College. 

Out  of  a  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  has  developed  the  College  of  Engineering.  It  was 
organized  under  that  name  in  1900,  and  became  a  distinct  depart- 
ment in  1904. 

Since  its  organization,  in  1887,  the  Clinical  and  Pathological 
School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
University,  being  designated  as  the  Medical  Department,  until 
1896,  and  afterwards  as  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  College  for  Teachers  was  organized  in  1905,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  In  1906 
the  Graduate  School  was  separated  from  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  a  distinct  organization  with  a  dean  at  its  head 

*For  this  purpose  the  city  levies  annually  a  special  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  one  mill. 
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effected.  In  the  same  year  the  General  Assemoly  of  Ohio  author- 
ized the  levying  of  an  increased  municipal  tax  for  the  University 
— five-tenths  of  a  mill,  instead  of  three-tenths  as  before. 

BUILDINGS    AND    SITE. 
From   1875    to   1895   the   Academic   Department   occupied   the 
building  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  McMicken  homestead,  as 
required  by  the  will  of  the  founder.     This  site  proving  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  application  was  made  to  the  courts  for  permission 
to  remove  to  a  more  suitable  location  in  Burnet  Woods  Park.    The 
desired  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  court  of  last  resort 
in  March,  1893,  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  construction 
of  a  main  building,  called  McMicken  Hall,  which  was  completed 
in    two    years.      This   building    stands   on    high    ground    at    the 
southern  end  of  the  park,  forty-three  acres  having  been  set  apart 
as  a  site  for  the  University.     During  1895-96  the   north   wing, 
known  as  Hanna  Hall,  was  built  for  the  departments  of  Chemistry 
and  Engineering,  with  funds  amounting  to  about  $70,000,  provided 
by  Henry  Hanna.     The  south  wing,  called  Cunningham  Hall,  was 
built  in  1898-99  by  Briggs  S.  Cunningham,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
This  wing  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Biology. 
The  Van  Wormer  Library,  costing  about  $60,000,  the  gift  of  Asa 
Van  Wormer,  was  built  during  1898-1900.    The  Technical  School 
building,  erected  in  1901,  has  been  completely  remodeled  as  the 
Engineering    Annex.      The    Observatory,    built    in    1873    with 
$10,000   given  by  John   Kilgour,   stands  on   Mt.   Lookout,  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  the  other  University  buildings. 
A  smaller  structure,  the  O.  M.  Mitchel  Building,  was  added  in 
1904  to  house  the  old  telescope.     Since  1896  the  building  on  the 
McMicken    homestead    site    has    been    used    by    the    College    of 
Medicine.     A  Dispensary,  erected  in  that  year,  is  situated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds.     The  College  of  Law,  on  Ninth  Street, 
occupies  a  new  building,  which  was  completed  in  1902  at  a  cost 
of  $65,000.     In  August,  1909,  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Cin- 
cinnati authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $550,000 
for  the  erection  of  the  following  additional  buildings  in  Burnet 
Woods,  and  their  equipment:   an  Engineering  College  building, 
a  heat,  light  and  power  plant,  and  a  gymnasium  building;  and 
steps  are  now  being  taken  toward  their  immediate  construction. 

BENEFACTORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
Besides  those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned,  the 
following  persons  have  contributed  to  the  endowment  or  to  the 
equipment  of  the  University :  William  A.  Procter,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Browne,  William  J.  Odell,  Julius  Dexter,  Frank  J.  Jones,  Judge 
Moses  F.  Wilson,  Eugene  F.  Bliss,  Dr.  James  T.  Whittaker,  Mrs. 
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William  E.  Merrill,  Theodore  A.  Bruehl,  Andrew  Hickenlooper, 
Christian  Moerlein,  Laura  Seasongood,  Lewis  Seasongood,  S. 
Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Nannie  Fechheimer,  A.  G.  Wetherby,  Charles  F. 
Windisch,  C.  T.  Webber,  Rev.  P.  Robertson,  the  Lane  &  Bodley 
Company,  James  E.  Mooney,  John  Kilgour,  Charles  Kilgour,  C.  H. 
Krippendorf,  Julius  Fleischmann,  Lucien  Wulsin,  Samuel  Pogue, 
Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Pendleton  Dan- 
dridge,  Mrs.  Howard  Breen,  Mr.  Robert  Hochstetter,  the  alumni 
of  the  University,  and  others. 

ENDOWMENT    FUND    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati was  incorporated  on  April  21,  1905,  by  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  of  the  municipality.  The  purpose  of  the  corporation,  as 
stated  in  its  Code  of  Regulations,  is  "to  secure  property,  including 
money,  or  the  income  from  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  for  that  purpose  to  solicit,  collect,  accept,  hold, 
manage,  invest,  or  pay  over  such  property,  money,  or  income, 
whether  such  property,  money,  or  income  arises  by  way  of  gift, 
devise,  or  purchase,  for  the  benefit  of  said  University."  Its  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  nine  members. 
The  officers  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  are: 

Rufus  B.  Smith,  President. 
3  Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp,  Vice-President. 

-  J  Charles  F.  Windisch,  Treasurer. 

Howard  C.  Hollister,  Secretary. 
■». .  -' 

BENEFACTIONS. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish,  during  life  or  by 
bequest,  to  make  benefactions  to  the  University,  the  following 
Information  is  given: 

Form  of  Bequest  to   University  of  Cincinnati:  — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  as  Trustee  for 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  to  hold  in  trust  forever  for  said 

University,  the  following  property: 

Form  of  Bequest  to  the   Endowment   Fund  Association:  — 

I  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  the  following  property: 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  erect 
a  section  of  a  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  found  a  full  professorship  in  any  one  of  the  departments. 
The  donor  has  the  privilege  of  naming  the  professorship. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  required  for  a  dormitory,  and 
the  contributor  of  such  a  sum  would  be  privileged  to  name  the 
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building.  There  is  nothing  which  the  University  needs  more  than 
a  dormitory  system. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  endows  an  instructorship  In  a  depart- 
ment.    The  donor  has  the  right  to  name  it. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  principal  required  to  establish  a 
fellowship  in  any  one  of  the  departments;  the  income  being  paid 
to  the  fellow,  who  devotes  his  time  to  original  research  combined 
with  a  little  teaching. 

Three  thousand  dollars  endows  a  free  scholarship,  the  income 
from  this  sum  remitting  all  fees  and  giving  the  donor  the  right 
during  life  to  nominate  to  the  scholarship,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  University. 

The  President  of  the  University  would  be  glad  to  give  full 
information  upon  any  questions  relating  to  foundations  to  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  desire  more  detailed  knowledge. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY. 

The  Van  Wormer  Library  Building  is  of  stone,  fire-proo! 
throughout,  and  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  most  approvea 
modern  plans  of  library  construction.  The  rooms  have  been 
furnished  by  the  University  with  heavy  tables  and  desks  of  quar- 
tered oak. 

The  University  Library,  in  this  building,  contains  about  55,000 
volumes  and  8,800  pamphlets.  In  the  Reference  Room  about  2,000 
volumes  are  arranged  on  open  shelves,  to  which  the  students  have 
free  access.  The  Periodical  Room  contains  the  current  numbers 
of  300  periodicals.  The  Library  is  provided  with  a  card  catalogue 
of  its  own  books,  and  also  with  card  catalogues  of  the  books  in 
the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  and  in  the  Library  of  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.  It  is  open  every  week 
day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  Library  contains  some  valuable  special  collections: 

The  Robert  Clarke  Library,  comprising  6,761  volumes,  was 
given  by  William  A.  Procter.  This  collection  is  especially  rich  in 
Americana,  and  contains  some  rare  first  editions. 

The  Enoch  T.  Carson  Shakespeare  Library,  1,420  volumes,  was 
also  given  by  William  A.  Procter. 

The  Bruehl  Library,  of  about  2,000  volumes,  contains  many 
rare  and  valuable  works  on  the  history,  archaeology,  and 
ethnology  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  This  collection  was 
made  by  Dr.  Gustav  Bruehl,  and  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr. 
Theodore  A.  Bruehl. 

The  Wilson  Library,  consisting  mainly  of  works  of  literature 
and  criticism,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  810  volumes,  waa 
given  by  Judge  Moses  F.  Wilson. 
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The  Merrill  Library  of  engineering  works,  876  volumes,  478 
pamphlets,  and  185  maps,  charts  and  photo-lithographs,  was  given 
by  Mrs.  William  E.  Merrill. 

The  Whittaker  Medical  Library,  the  bequest  of  Dr.  James  T. 
Whittaker  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  comprises  1,547 
volumes  and  53S  pamphlets. 

The  Thorns  Library,  miscellaneous  works,  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Matthew  Thorns. 

The  Laura  Seasongood  Alcove  contains  books  purchased 
annually  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  provided  in  1894  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Laura  Seasongood. 

The  Brown  Philological  Library,  containing  the  English  phil- 
ological library  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown  and 
presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Edward  Miles  Brown,  con- 
sists of  318  bound  volumes,  51  unbound  volumes,  and  83  pamphlets. 

The  Charlotte  Hillebrand  Memorial  Library  consists  of 
French  and  German  books,  purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  an 
endowment  recently  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Charlotte 
Hillebrand. 

The  Library  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the  Association, 
entered  into  on  September  14,  1895.  This  collection  consists  at 
present  of  5,600  volumes,  for  the  most  part  periodical  publications 
of  foreign  scientific  societies. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  has  deposited 
its  valuable  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  articles  in 
the  Van  Wormer  Library  of  the  University.  This  library  com- 
prises over  23,000  volumes  and  68,000  pamphlets,  pertaining 
chiefly  to  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  contains  valuable 
collections  of  original  letters  and  other  manuscripts. 

The  total  number  of  books  in  the  Van  Wormer  Library  Build- 
ing is  about  84,000  volumes  and  77,000  pamphlets. 

To  these  collections  must  be  added  the  libraries  of  departments 
of  the  University,  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  city.     These  are: 

The  Library  of  the  Observatory 3,500  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Law 11,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Medicine 3,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 18,309  volumes 

Total 35,809  volumes 

The  libraries  of  the  University,  then,  taken  altogether,  but 
excluding  those  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, contain  90,809  volumes  and  8,800  pamphlets. 

The  Public  Library,  of  438,767  volumes;  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, containing  about  76,000  books;  and  the  Lloyd  Library  and 
Museum,  consisting  chiefly  of  scientific  works,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  the 
Art  Museum,  and  the  College  of  Music,  are  open  to  University 
students. 
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UNIVERSITY    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  University  publishes  the  following  periodicals  at  the 
University  Press: 

The  University  of  Cincinnati   Record, 

Published  monthly,  from  October  to  June  inclusive.  Its  num- 
bers  include 

The  Annual  Catalogue. 

The  Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  President's  Annual  Report, 

and  other  pamphlets  of  special  information.  Any  number  of  the 
Record  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  upon  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  University. 

The  University  Studies, 

Issued  bi-monthly,  is  a  scholarly  publication,  containing  the 
results  of  research  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  other  persons 
connected  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

A  price  list  of  the  literary  and  scientific  publications  of  the 
University  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Office  of  the  Press. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  laboratory  facilities  offered  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Physi- 
ology, Histology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Psychology,  Geology,  and 
in  the  Engineering  departments  are  equaled  by  few  institutions 
in  the  West.  The  industries  of  the  city  afford  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  observation  of , the  most  recent  scientific  processes 
applied  to  manufacturing. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  located  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  McMicken  Hall,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  geological  and 
biological  collections.  Among  others  are  specimens  donated  from 
the  Zoological  Garden  from  time  to  time;  the  Balke  natural  his- 
tory collections,  consisting  chiefly  of  mammals,  birds,  and  in- 
sects; the  Huntington  collection  of  shells;  the  Fillmore  and 
Schneider  collection  of  Philippine  relics;  the  Fechheimer  col- 
lection of  igneous  rocks;    the  Wetherby  collection  of  rocks  and 
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minerals;  and  lastly,  a  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  chemi- 
cal industries.  The  department  of  Geology  and  Geography  has 
also  on  exhibition  a  part  of  its  working  collections  of  maps, 
models,  minerals,  rocks  and  fossils.  Among  recent  valuable 
additions  are  the  Carl  Holmes  collection  of  Greenland  birds,  per- 
manently loaned  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes;  donations  by 
Mr.  E.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Arch.  I.  Carson;  and  several  group  mounts 
of  large  animals  by  the  Custodian  of  the  Museum.  A  skillful 
collector  and  taxidermist  is  at  present  engaged  in  completing 
collections  of  local  material. 

The  Greek  Room  contains  reproductions  of  the  most  noted 
works  of  Greek  art.  There  were  added  to  this  collection  recently 
a  cast  of  Michel  Angelo's  "Twilight,"  the  Praxitelean  "Diana  of 
Gabii,"  "Ajax,"  "Hector  and  Andromache,"  "Venus  de  Medici," 
"The  Boy  and  Goose,"  "Psyche  of  Capua,"  "Diana  of  Versailles," 
and  "Hero."  Two  additional  statues  (Minerva  Giustiniani  and 
the  Lateran  Sophocles)  have  been  installed  in  the  main  corridor 
of  McMicken  Hall.  These,  together  with  the  large  carbon  pic- 
tures of  the  Parthenon,  Erechtheum,  Acropolis,  Corinth,  and 
Paestum  in  the  same  hall,  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  collec- 
tion of  casts  in  the  Art  room. 

Students  of  the  classics  and  of  industrial  art  derive  much 
profit  from  the  collections  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum;  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  and  the  Zoological 
Garden  are  utilized  extensively  for  practical  instruction  in 
biological  science;  the  Indian  remains  and  mounds  near  the  city 
are  important  for  the  study  of  archaeology  and  history.  Courses 
in  schools  of  music  and  fine  art,  for  which  Cincinnati  is  noted,  are 
frequently  combined  with  University  work. 

THE  TEACHERS'  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

The  Cincinnati  Teachers'  Club  of  Natural  History  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  biological  work  done  in  the  University  during  the 
year  1900-1901  by  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  of 
adjoining  towns.  It  is  a  permanent  organization,  and  constitutes 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  regular  class  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  those  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  work  in  the 
field,  and  to  acquire  facility  in  presenting  the  facts  of  nature  at 
first  hand.  The  club  consists  of  active  members  only,  and  mem- 
bership is  restricted  to  persons  who  have  done  accredited  work 
in  Natural  History  in  an  approved  institution  of  learning,  or  who 
have  shown  decided  ability  as  teachers  or  investigators  in  some 
branch  of  Natural  History. 

Provision  has  been  made  whereby  high  school  clubs  and  non- 
resident Natural  History  organizations  may  enter  into  affiliation 
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with  the  University  Club.  Upon  acceptance  of  their  application, 
the  society  concerned  is  given  a  certificate  of  affiliation,  and  is 
recommended  to  appoint  one  or  more  delegates  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Club  at  the  University.  Such  delegates 
may  be  admitted  as  bona  fide  members  of  the  University  Club  of 
Natural  History,  provided  the  maximum  limit  of  membership 
(fifty)  is  not  thereby  exceeded.  A  general  meeting  of  all  affili- 
ated organizations  is  held  at  the  University  in  June  of  each  year. 

THE   ALLIANCE    FRAN£AISE. 

The  Alliance  Franchise,  a  national  association,  officially  recog- 
nized by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
October  23,  188G,  aims  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Alliance  Francaise,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  arranged  for  a  number 
of  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  year  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  French  writers  of  the  day.  To  these  lectures  students 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  are  admitted  by  season  tickets 
free  of  charge. 

In  1904  the  Alliance  Franchise  of  Cincinnati  established  a 
Scholarship  of  $300  in  the  University,  to  be  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French.  The  successful 
candidate  is  required  to  attend  the  summer  course  of  instruction 
given  by  the  Alliance  Francaise  in  Paris. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    SETTLEMENT. 

The  Settlement  conducted  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was 
organized  in  the  year  1899.  In  May  of  that  year  a  Settlement 
Association  was  formed,  and  in  September  a  house,  situated  on 
Liberty  and  Plum  Streets,  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
districts  in  Cincinnati,  was  opened,  and  at  present  is  in  full 
operation. 

This  house  has  become  the  social  and  educational  headquarters 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  is  frequented  by  the  people  from  the 
surrounding  tenement  houses.  A  competent  head-resident,  ably 
seconded  by  his  wife,  directs  the  work.  Various  clubs  are  led  by 
volunteer  workers  from  the  University  and  city  and  enjoy  the 
social  and  educational  privileges  of  the  Settlement.  Some  of  the 
features  of  the  Settlement  are  a  gymnasium,  a  circulating  libra- 
ry, a  reading  room,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  lecture  and  entertain- 
ment course.  It  has,  besides,  a  large  sewing-school  and  several 
cooking-classes.  A  clinic  is  conducted  each  afternoon  and  a  dis- 
trict nurse  gives  her  whole  time  to  the  neighborhood  work.     Thus 
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it  furnishes  an  excellent  experiment  station  for  those  who  wish 
to  do  work  in  practical  sociology.  Students  of  the  three  upper 
classes  doing  regular  work  at  the  Settlement  are  given  credit 
by  the  department  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

This  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
upon  which  sorve  representatives  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  from  the  Alumnal  Association, 
from  the  students  of  the  University,  and  from  business  men  of 
the  city. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  students  of  the  University  have  established  a  large  num- 
ber of  organizations  which  are  in  flourishing  condition.  The 
Speakers'  Club,  an  oratorical  and  debating  society,  is  composed 
entirely  of  young  men.  The  Debating  Association  of  the  Univer- 
sity, including  both  young  men  and  young  women,  arranges  each 
year  two  or  more  debates  with  other  institutions.  The  young 
women  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  a  Literary  Society  of 
their  own,  with  its  alumnal  chapter,  while  the  French  Club  and 
the  German  Club  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike.  There  are 
two  Glee  Clubs,  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women.  Other  stu- 
dent organizations  are  the  Chemists'  Club  and  the  Chemical 
Journal  Club,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  chemistry;  the  Eco- 
nomics Club;  the  Graduate  Club,  which  is  an  organization  of 
the  students  of  the  Graduate  School,  devoted  to  the  encour- 
agement of  higher  learning  and  research;  the  English  Club, 
made  up  of  advanced  students  in  English;  the  Education  Club, 
composed  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers;  the 
Meliorist  Club,  organized  for  the  investigation  of  social  problems; 
and  the  History  Club,  recently  formed  for  the  discussion  of 
historical  questions.  The  Blue  Hydra  is  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  study  of  biology.  Its  membership  is  restricted, 
and  new  members  are  chosen  each  year  from  the  best  students 
of  that  subject  in  the  Freshman  class.  The  Academic  Club  is 
made  up  of  the  men  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Engi- 
neers' Club  includes  the  upper  classmen  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, while  the  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineering  is  composed  of  the  advanced  students  in 
electrical  engineering.  In  addition,  there  are  tribunals  in  the 
several  colleges  for  student  self-government.  A  branch  of  the 
College  Equal  Suffrage  League  has  recently  been  established 
in  the  University.  Besides  these  organizations,  there  is  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  student  clubs, 
the  fraternities,  and  the  four  classes,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  University. 
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The  University  annual,  The  Cincinnatian,  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  members  of  the  Junior  class.  The  University 
Weekly  News,  the  official  student  paper,  is  issued  every  week 
during  the  University  year  by  a  student  board  of  editors. 

RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCES    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  is  a  public  institution  and  is  in  no  sense 
denominational.  Yet  a  course  in  the  Bible  forms  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  expressly  called  for  by 
the  will  of  Charles  McMicken,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  denomi- 
national theology  shall  not  be  caught. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  University  are 
allowed  the  free  use  of  rooms  in  McMicken  Hall  in  which  to  hold 
their  meetings. 

ATHLETICS. 

Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without  seriously 
conflicting  with  the  interest  in  class-room  work. 

Three  hours'  work  each  week  in  physical  education  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  two  hours 
for  those  of  the  Sophomore  class,  except  students  giving  part  of 
their  time  to  professional  studies.  With  them  participation  is 
voluntary.  A  physical  examination  of  each  student  is  made  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  session.  This  gymnasium 
work  is  designed  to  secure  three  main  objects:  health  and 
organic  vigor,  bodily  control  and  efficiency,  erect  carriage  and 
symmetrical  development.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  out 
of  doors  during  good  weather,  and  such  games  as  football,  base- 
ball, basketball,  tennis  and  track  athletics  are  a  part  of  the 
students'  training.  Lessons  in  boxing,  wrestling,  and  fencing 
are  also  given  to  students  interested  in  this  form  of  exercise. 

All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 

THE    ATHLETIC    FIELD. 

A  much-needed  Athletic  Field  has  recently  been  provided,  and 
its  equipment  is  nearing  completion.  When  finished  it  will  be  one 
of  the  best  college  athletic  fields  in  the  country.  One  end  has  a 
base-ball  diamond,  the  other  a  foot-ball  gridiron.  The  track  ia 
one-fourth  mile,  built  of  cinder,  with  deep  foundation.  A  straight- 
away one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  sixteen  feet  wide,  extends 
in  front  of  the  new  grand  stand.     The  proximity  of  this  field  to 
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the  gymnasium  makes  it  a  particularly  valuable  addition  to  the 
athletic  equipment  of  the  University.  Its  location  between  three 
hill-tops,  which  form  a  natural  amphitheater,  affords  opportunity 
for  thousands  of  people  to  view  the  games. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 

A  special  instructor  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Physical  Train- 
ing for  young  women,  which  is  required  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.  The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  supplemented 
during  the  fall  and  spring  with  outdoor  games. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  FEES. 

Detailed  statements  regarding  the  requirements  for  admission 
and  the  fees  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  University  may  be 
found  in  their  several  announcements.  Any  further  information 
desired  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


EXPENSES. 

Graduate    School, 

Liberal  Arts,  _,                                       _                            *,.».. 

or  College  Engineering                 Law                     Medicine 
for  Teachers 

Tuition  Fees       -     -     -          $75  00  $75  00               $100  00              $125  00 

Library  Fees      -     -     -              5  00  5  00           

Matriculation,    pay- 
able but  once       -     -     $5  00 

Laboratory  Fees    -     -                *  $35  to  45        

Books $20  to  25  $25  to  30           $40  to  50            $45  to  60 

BoardandRoom     -     -      |  *  to  *   }      j  $4  to  $7   )      j  $4  to  $7    I       f  $4  to  $7  j 
(    a  week  j       (  a  week   )       I  a  week    )        (  a  week    J 

Total   Expense   per 
year $325  to  $450      $350  to  $450      $350  to  $500      $375  to  $500 

The  Secretary  of  the  University  will  furnish  information  re- 
garding suitable  boarding  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 
The  Secretary  will  also  make  every  effort  to  secure  employment 
in  the  city  for  students  who  desire  to  support  themselves  either 
wholly  or  in  part  while  attending  the  University. 

*  Laboratory  fees  vary  according  to  the  courses  taken. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
the  University. 

FRANK  BENJAMIN  DYER,  LL.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
Cincinnati  Schools. 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. 

MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

NEVIN  MELANCTHON  FENNEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Geography. 

GUY  ALLAN  TAWNEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology. 

ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

FRANK  WASHINGTON  BALLOU,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

ALICE  CYNTHIA  KING,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tary Education. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  WEBER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Elementary 
Education. 

J.  ERNEST  CARMAN,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

LEON  DENNING  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

VERNON  LANTIS,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Courses  in  special  subjects  are  given  by  the  following  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Cincinnati  public  schools: 

WALTER  H.  AIKEN,  Supervisor,  Music  Department. 

WILLIAM  H.  VOGEL,  Supervisor,  Drawing  Department. 

CARL  ZIEGLER,  M.  D.,  Supervisor,  Department  of  Physical 
Training  and  Hygiene. 

A.  H.  STEADMAN,  Supervisor,  Penmanship  Department. 

H.  H.  FICK,  Supervisor,  German  Department. 

M.  ELIZABETH  HYDE,  Director  of  Training,  Course  for 
Teachers  of  Art. 
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The  technical  instruction  and  training  in  kindergarten 
courses  is  given  by  the  following  persons  on  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten   Training  School: 

LILLIAN  H.  STONE,  Principal. 

JULIA  S.  BOTHWELL,  Supervisor. 

GRACE  ANNA  FRY,  Supervisor. 

FRANCES  M.  HOLLINGSHEAD,  M.  D.,  Hygiene. 

MRS.  CLARA  ZUMSTEIN   MOORE,  Physical   Training. 

JOHN  JEROME  THOMPSON,  Art. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  the  department  of  education  of 
the  University.  It  is  organized  under  the  joint  management  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  primarily  a  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  university  auspices, 
in  close  touch  with  a  cosmopolitan  public  school  system  which 
serves  as  a  working  laboratory  for  teachers  and  students  of 
education.  Affiliated  with  the  college  are  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Training  School,  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Art  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  conditions  governing  admission,  graduation,  prerequi- 
sites, privileges,  etc.,  vary  with  the  different  professional  pro- 
grams offered,  and  are  best  indicated  in  connection  therewith, 
as  follows : 

PROGRAM  I.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
elementary  schools. 

Admission — This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates, 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  being  com- 
pelled to  carry  more  than  three  hours'  work  per  semester  in  addi- 
tion to  the  courses  in  education  indicated  below. 

Prerequisite  Courses — Before  entering  upon  this  program 
students  must  have  had,  as  a  part  of  their  college  courses, 
and  as  suitable  prerequisites  to  the  courses  in  education,  the 
equivalent  of  the  following: 

Psychology,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
Ethics,  three  hours  per  week  for  one-half  year. 
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Physiography,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
American  history,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
Those   who   have    had   a    year's   study   in    American   history 
in   high    school   shall    be   exempt  from   the   requirement   in   this 

subject. 

Courses    Required. 

Education      1 6    credits. 

Education      2 6         " 

Laboratory  work  (30  hours'  practice 
teaching  in  connection  with  Educa- 
tion 2)   2 

Education      4 2         " 

Elected    from    the    following 8         " 

Education   14    4  credits 

Education   16    2 

Education  18    2       " 

Education  20    2 

Education   22    2     _^ 

Total 24   credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges — Seniors  who  complete  the  above 
courses  in  education  may  count  the  same  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  receive  a 
Teacher's  Diploma  from  the  College  for  Teachers.  This  diplo- 
ma entitles  the  graduate  to  a  place  on  the  preferred  list  of 
those  who  are  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  Cincinnati  schools 
without  examination  except  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
as  now  required  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  after  two 
months  of  successful  practice  teaching. 

Graduate  students,  in  addition  to  receiving  a  Teacher's  Di- 
ploma, will  be  given  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  required  practice 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  during  this  year  of  study,  so  that 
they  may  become  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  local  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  will  also  be  permitted,  by  doing 
satisfactory  pieces  of  independent  work  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  Education  1  and  Education  2,  to  count  either  or  both 
of  these  courses  toward  the  A.  M.  degree  in  the  Graduate 
School.  They  will  not,  however,  be  permitted  to  register  in 
other  courses  in  the  University  without  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  in  no  case  will  they  be 
permitted  to  choose  work  in  any  other  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  excess  of  three  hours  per  semester. 

All  students  pursuing  this  program  have  the  further  privi- 
lege of  taking  the  brief  courses  in  special  subjects  given  by 
supervisors  of  the  city  schools  on  Saturday  mornings  (Educa- 
tion 32,  34,  36,  and  38),  in  lieu  of  passing  examinations  in  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects. 
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PROGRAM  II.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
secondary  schools. 

Admission — This  program  is  open  only  to  graduates,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  head  or  heads  of  the  University 
departments  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  advanced 
study;  it  may  be  taken  in  a  single  year.  Students  must  give  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  are  well  qualified,  personally  and 
otherwise,  to  undertake  the  work  of  this  program  and  to  become 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Such  students  must  be  willing 
to  give  two  full  high  school  sessions  per  week  throughout  the 
year  (Tuesdays  and  Thursdays)  as  assistants  in  high  school 
departments  in  which  they  are  preparing  to  teach.  Before 
registration  a  student  must  also  be  accepted  by  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  and  the  head  of  the  high  school  department  in 
which  apprenticeship  is  to  be  served;  and  in  no  case  while  pur- 
suing this  program  will  a  student  be  permitted  to  choose  more 
than  the  maximum  of  hours  indicated  below. 

Prerequisite   Courses — Psychology   and   Ethics,   as    indicated 
in  Program  I. 

Courses   Required. 

Education  1,  as  indicated  in  Program  I.  .    6  credits. 

Education  3 4        " 

Practical    Work 2 

Graduate  Work  in  not  more  than  two  sub- 
jects which  the  student  is  best  qualified 
to  teach .12 

Total    24  credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges — Completion  of  this  program  does 
not  entail  any  privilege  as  to  preference  in  appointment  to 
positions  as  teachers  in  the  local  high  schools,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  completion  of  Program  I  in  relation  to  the  local  elemen- 
tary schools.  Nor,  under  the  law  of  this  state,  can  it  exempt 
the  graduate  from  an  examination  for  a  teacher's  high  school 
certificate,  as  Program  I  exempts  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
elementary  certificate  from  examination,  except  in  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

This  program,  however,  with  the  provision  which  it  makes 
for  practical  touch  with  high  school  work,  will  entitle  graduates 
who  complete  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  favorable  consider- 
ation for  positions  in  accredited  schools  of  the  University  and 
in  high  schools  generally,  both  public  and  private.  It  is  for 
meeting  the  demands  upon  the  University  for  teachers  of  this 
class  that  this  program  is  primarily  intended. 
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Preference  ill  appointment  to  positions  in  the  local  high 
schools  is  given  to  college  graduates  who  have  had  successful 
experience  as  regular  teachers  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  who  have  achieved  high  rank  as  students  in  subjects 
which  they  wish  to  teach,  who  have  made  a  professional  study 
of  the  principles  and  problems  of  secondary  education,  and  who 
obtain  satisfactory  marks  in  the  high  school  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  local  Board  of  Examiners. 

College  graduates  teaching  in  local  elementary  schools  who 
aspire  to  appointment  in  the  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  should 
pursue  advanced  courses  in  subjects  which  they  wish  to  teach 
and  take  Education  3.  Provision  for  doing  this  will  be  arranged 
at  hours  which  do  not  conflict  with  class  room  duties. 

PROGRAM  III.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
kindergartens. 

Admission — This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  have  not  less  than  ninety  credits  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  including  all  required  courses  in  that  college, 
and  the  prerequisite  courses  indicated  below.  Both  seniors 
and  graduates  may  be  permitted  to  carry  Biology  36  or  37,  but 
with  this  exception  students  shall  give  their  time  undividedly 
to  this  program. 

Prerequisite    Courses. 

Psychology,  as  in  Program  I. 

Ethics,  as  in  Program  I. 

Education  1. 

Biology  36  and  37.  Students  who  have  elected 
Zoology  in  fulfillment  of  the  science  requirement 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  omit  Biology 
36;  those  who  have  elected  Botany  may  omit 
Biology  37. 

Courses  Required — See  list  under  Kindergarten  Training, 
p.  35. 

Graduation  and  Privileges — Graduates  who  have  completed 
the  above  program  in  a  satisfactory  manner  may  count  the 
same  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  con- 
ferred by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  for 
Teachers  jointly,  and  receive  diplomas  from  the  Cincinnati  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School  certifying  that  they  are  qualified  to 
be  directors  in  kindergartens.  They  will  also  be  eligible  to 
appointment  in  the  local  public  kindergartens  without  examina- 
tion   except    in    the    Theory   and    Practice    of    Kindergartening. 
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PROGRAM  IV.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
as  teachers  of   German  in   elementary   schools. 

Admission — This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates, 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  toward  which  this 
program  will  count  to  the  extent  of  twenty  credits. 

Prerequisite  Courses — Before  entering  upon  this  program 
students  must  have  had,  as  a  part  of  their  previous  college 
courses,  and  as  suitable  prerequisites  to  courses  in  education, 
the  equivalent  of  the  following: 

Psychology,  as  in  Program  I. 
Ethics,  as  in  Program  I. 

For  those  who  have  had  no  German  in  high  school, 
the  equivalent  of  German  1,  2,  3,  4,  21,  5  and  10 
or   20. 
For  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  German  in 
high  school,  the  equivalent  of  German  2,  3,  4,  21, 
5  and  10  or  20. 
For  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  German  in 
high   school,  the  equivalent  of   German  4,  21,   5 
and  10  or  20. 
In  no  case  will  students   be  permitted  to   enter   upon   this 
program    without   the    ability   to    speak   the    German    language 
readily  and  fluently. 

Courses  Required. 

Education      1 6    credits. 

Education      2 6 

Education      4 2         " 

Education    18 2 

Education  30,  with  fifteen  hours'  practice 

per    semester 4         " 

Total    20    credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges — The  same  as  in  Program  I, 
with  the  following  modifications: 

The  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  other  work  to  be  carried 
by  students  does  not  apply  to  those  pursuing  this  program. 
They  shall,  however,  submit  their  cards  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  for  Teachers  for  his  approval  before  registration.  They 
should  also  arrange,  if  possible,  to  take  the  courses  given  on 
Saturday  mornings  by  the  Supervisors  of  Drawing  and  Music 
in  lieu  of  examinations  in  these  subjects. 
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PROGRAM  V.  For  those  fitting  for  positions  as  instructors 
in  education,  supervisors,  critic  teachers,  or  administrators  in 
educational   positions  requiring  experience  and   advanced   study. 

For  meeting  the  needs  of  this  class  of  students  appropriate 
opportunity  is  given  in  advanced  courses  in  education,  includ- 
ing seminar  work,  and  such  courses  may  be  counted  toward 
fulfilling  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  conferred  by  the 
Graduate  School.  For  further  information  see  statements  in 
connection  with  the  description  of  various  courses. 

PROGRAM  VI.  For  those  fitting  for  positions  as  teachers 
or  supervisors  of  art. 

See  general  statement  and  outline  of  the  course  on  pp.  38-40. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and  qualified  to  do  Uni- 
versity work  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  to  lectures  and 
laboratory  courses.  They  will  be  required  to  furnish  documen- 
tary evidence  to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation,  and  also  to 
satisfy  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their  ability 
to  carry  on  successfully  the  courses  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

Before  any  special  student  can  become  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  he  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  All  special 
students  are  amenable  to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to  regu- 
lar students  in  matters  of  examination,  probation,  discipline,  etc. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Special  Courses  are  offered  to  teachers  in  Cincinnati  and  vi- 
cinity, and  are  given  on  Saturdays  and  at  hours  during  the  week 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  duties  of  the  class-room.  Credit 
is  given  on  the  books  of  the  Registrar  for  satisfactory  work  done 
in  these  courses. 

For  other  courses  open  to  teachers,  see  the  announcement  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  under  the  head  "For  Teachers." 

EXTERNAL  COURSES. 

During  the  year  1910-11  the  University  offers  a  number  of 
External  Courses  representing  many  of  its  departments.  The 
courses  are  given  once  a  week  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  branches  of 
the  Public  Library,  in  school  buildings,  and  at  various  other 
points  in  the  city.  For  a  list  of  courses  offered  see  special 
announcement  of  External  Courses. 
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REGISTRATION. 

New  students  should  register  in  1910  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, September  22  and  23;  upper  classmen  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 24.  In  1911  they  should  register  on  Monday,  January 
30.  Students  registering  on  any  other  days  than  those  de- 
signated above  will  be  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one 
dollar. 

All  students  who  expect  to  become  teachers  should  confer 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  before  filling  out  their  course  cards. 

MISCELLANEOUS   RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 

In  case  of  doubt  a  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
diploma  may  be  required  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  phys- 
ical ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 

Each  student  shall  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  leave  his 
local  address  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  shall  promptly 
report  all  subsequent  changes  of  address. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  the  number  of  hours  officially  pub- 
lished with  each  course  and  for  no  more.  University  work  not 
regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 

All  absences  of  students  from  class  work  must  be  accounted 
for,  in  case  of  the  young  men  to  the  Dean,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  young  women  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  A  student  who  has 
been  absent  must  report  to  his  or  her  Dean  within  a  week  after 
returning  to  the  University,  or  the  absence  shall  be  counted  as 
unexcused. 

A  student  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  semester's  examina- 
tions in  any  subject  and  shall  be  reported  as  having  failed  there- 
in when  his  unexcused  absences  in  that  subject  are  as  follows : 

For  one-hour  course 2    absences. 

For    two-hour    course 4  " 

For    three-hour    course 5 

For   four-hour   course 7 

For  five-hour  course 9 

For    six-hour    course 10 

The  scale  of  marks  for  recording  grades  is  as  follows: 

A:     90-100. 

B :     80-89. 

C:     70-79. 

D:     60-69  Passed. 

E :     50-59  Conditioned. 

F:       0-49  Failed. 
A  student  in  the  College  for  Teachers  who  receives  a  grade 
below  "D"  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the  mid-term  or  at  the  end 
of  any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon  probation  -with  restricted  work 
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for  the  next  half  semester  of  college  work.  Such  a  student,  If 
similarly  delinquent  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  probation,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  University. 

If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  place  a  student  upon  probation  a 
second  time,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  Dean  to  dismiss 
the  student  the  moment  his  grades  fall  below  "D"  in  one-half  of 
his  work. 

Any  student  found  to  be  inadequately  prepared  for  University 
work  or  whore  progress  is  unsatisfactory  for  any  cause,  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  University  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honorable  dismissal  that  every 
student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University  shall  submit 
to  the  Registrar  a  written  request  to  that  effect. 

In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  any 
semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work  elected 
for  that  semester. 

Copies  of  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

FEES. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  during  the  days  of  registration.  If  fees  are  not 
paid  promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students 
from  attendance  upon  their  classes.  No  University  fees  are 
refunded. 

Library  Fee.  All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Tuition.  Tuition  is  free  to  regular  students  who  are  residents 
of  Cincinnati.  All  other  regular  students  are  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  thirty  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester. 

All  special  students  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  hour  of  instruction  per  week  per  semester,  in  advance. 

All  irregular  students  (i.  e.  students  regularly  entered  taking 
less  than  twelve  hours  of  work  per  week  by  special  permission) 
are  charged  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  hour  of  instruction 
per  week  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Laboratory  Fees. 

Geology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Experimental  Psychology,  five  dollars,  per  semester,  in  ad- 
vance. 

Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Physics,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance.  (Five  dollars 
per  semester,  in  advance,  for  a  laboratory  course  of  one  period 
a  week.) 
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Chemistry,  fifteen  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance.  (Metal- 
lurgy, seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester.) 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  session  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage. 

A  student  who  elects  a  laboratory  course  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  a  course  until  he  presents  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  laboratory  fee. 

Diploma  Fee.  Students  who  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Education  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars, 
payable  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  con- 
ferring the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
each  supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 
This  fee  must  be  paid  even  though  the  condition  is  removed  with- 
out a  supplemental  examination.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be 
charged  for  entrance  examinations  on  days  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  calendar. 

Late  Registration  Fee — Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  desig- 
nated, will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Fees  in  the  Special  Courses  for  Teachers — All  teachers  en- 
rolled in  the  special  courses  are  charged  the  regular  library  fee 
of  five  dollars  a  year.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  special  courses 
given  at  the  University  to  all  teachers  in  public  schools  who  are 
residents  of  Cincinnati  or  who,  although  non-residents,  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  All  other 
teachers  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per 
course  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  a  Teacher's  course  is  five  dollars  per 
year. 

Fees  in  Course  for  Teachers  of  Art — See  page  39. 

REQUIREMENTS    OF    THE 
CINCINNATI     BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati  a  Circular  of  Information  has  been 
prepared  showing  the  method  of  appointment,  salaries,  and 
character  of  the  examination  for  teachers  who  are  candidates 
for  positions  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  A  copy  of  this 
circular  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
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APPOINTMENT    COMMITTEE. 

The  Appointment  Committee  offers  its  services,  without 
charge,  to  students  seeking  appointment  to  educational  positions 
for  which  they  are  properly  qualified.  The  Dean  of  the  College 
as  Chairman  is  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  faculty  who 
are  familiar  with  the  student's  work,  and  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  appointment  and  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  this  Committee  are  invited  to  register  at  the 
office  of  the  Dean,  on  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  courses  offered  for  the  year 
1910-11.  Certain  of  these  courses  are  required  of  candidates 
for  the  first  or  preferred  list  of  persons  eligible  to  appointment 
in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Others  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  advanced  students  of  education,  as  well  as  of  teachers  of 
experience.  Courses  which  are  prerequisite  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  various  professional  programs  for  teachers  are  also  included 
in  this  announcement,  but  with  this  exception  only  those  which 
are  primarily  professional  in  character  will  be  found  here.  All 
courses  given  in  the  University,  many  of  which  are  semi-pro- 
fessional in  character,  are  open  to  proparly  qualified  students 
in  the  College  for  Teachers.  (See  the  announcement  of  the 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 

EDUCATION. 

Education  1.  History  and   Principles  of  Education Lectures, 

required  reading,  and  discussions.  Beginning  with  primitive 
society,  this  course  considers  the  various  conceptions  of  educa- 
tion as  they  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  history.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  those  conceptions  which  have  been  most 
instrumental  in  shaping  current  tendencies.  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30- 
11:30.  Professor  Burris. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.  When  pursued  by  a  graduate 
student  this  course  may  be  counted  for  credit  toward  a  graduate 
degree  provided  the  student  does  a  satisfactory  piece  of  indepen- 
dent work  and  embodies  the  results  of  the  same  in  an  acceptable 
written  thesis.  A  graduate  student  wishing  to  so  count  this 
course  must  declare  his  or  her  intention  to  this  effect  at  the  time 
of  registration.  This  course  is  also  a  prerequisite  for  students 
pursuing  Program  III,  and  as  such  may  be  taken  during  the 
junior  year.     (See  page  21.) 
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Education    2.     Theory    and    Practice    of    Teaching Lectures, 

discussions,  practical  work,  and  required  readings.  Development 
of  the  principles  of  method  of  the  recitation  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  proper  conduct  of  class  exercises  in  the  several  sub- 
jects of  the  elementary  schools.  Three  hours  of  class  work  and 
fifteen  hours  of  practice  per  semester.  Hours  for  practice  work 
must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before  registration. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Hall. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.  Under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  indicated  under  Course  1,  when  taken  by  a  graduate 
student  this  course  may  count  toward  a  graduate  degree  to 
the  extent  of  six  credits. 

Education  3.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion— The  first  part  of  the  course  will  consider  the  principles 
of  secondary  education,  with  special  reference  to  those  derived 
from  the  psychology  of  adolescence.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  high  school  organization,  with  special  reference  to  courses  of 
study,  relative  values  of  studies,  and  methods  of  instruction. 
S.,  9:30-11:30.  Professor  Burris. 

Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  who  contemplate  appointment 
to  high  school  positions.  For  the  conditions  under  which  gradu- 
ate students  may  enter  the  course  see  Program  II,  p.  20. 

Education  4.  School  Economy — Lectures,  discussions,  and 
required  readings.  This  course  will  consider  principles  and 
practice  of  class-room  management,  including  such  problems 
as  preventing  the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  preserving  hygienic 
conditions,  discipline,  grading,  promotions,  tests.  F.,  11:30- 
12:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.  This  course  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  higher  degrees. 

Education  5.  Philosophy  of  Education — Lectures,  required 
readings,  and  discussions.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  pre- 
sent an  integrated  view  of  the  facts  of  the  various  sciences  hav- 
ing educational  significance,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
philosophical  definition  of  education  as  a  whole.  The  second 
part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  elementary 
education  as  determined  by  its  philosophical  meaning  thus  de- 
rived, and  as  modified  by  practical  consid?rations.  In  appro- 
priate connections  there  will  be  special  consideration  of  the  pro- 
cess of  education  as  world  building.  The  historical  and  logical 
origin,  meaning,  and  classification  of  studies  will  be  briefly  con- 
sidered. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  question,  What 
happens  when  we  try  to  know?  and  to  the  place  of  symbolism  and 
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Bystems  of  mutational  and  inventional  expression  in  education. 
(red  it.  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  take  the  course  through- 
out   the  year.     S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Professor  Burris. 

Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  of  experience  who  have  had 
some  philosophical  training. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Education  6.  General  Method — This  course  is  intended  es- 
pecially for  appointees  to  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati since  1906  who  have  not  had  a  course  in  this  subject. 
S..  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Hall. 

Education  7.  Seminar — Investigations  and  reports  on  special 
problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.  Primarily  for 
graduates,  but  open  also  to  teachers  of  experience.  W.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  12.  Seminar — Investigations  and  reports  on  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Place  of  meeting 
to  be  arranged.     W..  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Hall. 

For  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers  and  others  properly 
qualified  who  wish  to  prepare  for  supervisory  positions. 

Education  13.  History  of  Education — This  course  is  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  Cincinnati  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  and  of  those  in  the  Course  for  Teachers 
of  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  First  semester, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  14.  The  Teaching  of  English — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  required  readings.  This  course  will  consider  the  se- 
lection and  organization  of  the  subject  matter  and  method  of 
treatment  in  the  grades  of  the  following  subjects:  reading,  spell- 
ing, literature,  composition,  and  grammar.     M.,  W.,  8:30-9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree. 

Education  16.  The  Teaching  of  History. — Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, readings,  and  reports.  This  course  aims  to  cover  the 
field  of  history  as  usually  presented  in  elementary  schools.  A 
careful  review7  of  the  subject  matter,  its  arrangement  for  pre- 
sentation, the  consideration  of  difficulties  involved,  and  the 
methods  of  overcoming  the  same  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
course.   F.,  8:30-9:30.  Miss  Weber. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree. 
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Education  17.  Educational  Classics — An  advanced  course 
in  the  history  of  education.  From  year  to  year  it  will  consist 
of  a  critical  study  of  th?  more  important  writings  of  "Great 
Educators"  of  special  periods.     M.u  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Burris. 

Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  of  experience  who  have  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  history  of  education. 

Omitted   in    1910-11. 

Education      18.     Principles     of      Primary      Instruction This" 

course  will  aim  especially  to  show  how  best  to  avoid  an  abrupt 
transition  in  passing  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  elementary 
school,  by  an  application  of  kindergarten  principles  to  primary 
work.     W.,  2:00-3:00.  Miss  Weber. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  for  the 
A.  B.  degree. 

Education    20.       The    Teaching    of    Mathematics Lectures, 

discussions,  and  required  reading.  This  course  will  aim  to  work 
up  portions  of  material  for  presentation  in  the  various  grades 
according  to  the  course  of  study,  with  devices  and  methods  for 
their  use.  The  principles  underlying  the  above  will  be  developed. 
Second  semester,  M.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree. 

Education  21.  School-Room  Activities — This  work  will  con- 
sist in  the  preparation  for  and  discussion  of  hand  work,  con- 
structive work,  illustrative  work  (blackboard  and  paper,  clay, 
paste,  etc.,  and  games).  For  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades. 
S.,  9:30-10:30.  Miss  Weber. 

Education  22.  The  Teaching  of  Geography — Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  readings.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
collection  of  suitable  material  for  teaching  geography  in  the 
grades  and  with  the  organization  and  method  of  presentation 
of  this  material.     First  semester,  M.,   W.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree. 

Education  23.     Special  Method  in  Arithmetic — Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  reading.     This  course  will  deal  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  arithmetic.   S.,  8:30-9:30. 
Professor  Hall  or  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  24.  The  Teaching  of  English — This  course  will 
discuss  the  teaching  of  English  classics,  composition,  and  gram- 
mar in  the  elementary  schools.     S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant    Professor    Kini*. 
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Education  28b.  Primary  Teaching — This  course  is  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  prospective  directors  of  kindergartens 
with  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  the  work  done  in  primary 
grades,  with  special  attention  to  the  first  year.  Second  semester, 
M..  2:00-3:00.  Miss  Weber. 

Open  to  seniors  in  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training 
School. 

Education  30.  The  Teaching  of  German This  course  con- 
sists of  instruction,  observation,  and  practice  teaching,  and  is 
intended  especially  for  the  teachers  of  German  in  the  elementary 
schools.  For  the  conditions  under  which  students  may  enter 
this  course  see  Program  IV,  p.  22.  Fifteen  hours  of  practice 
per  semester.     M.,  9:30-10:30. 

Supervisor  Fick. 

Education   32.     The  Teaching   of  Art  and    Hand    Work The 

aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  those  intending  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  with  the  art  and  hand  work  pursued  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  at  the  present  time,  and  to  place  before  them  the  best 
methods  for  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  This  course  will  em- 
brace work  in  paper  and  light  cardboard,  drawing  and  painting 
from  plant  life  and  animal  life,  landscape  and  still  life;  analysis 
of  color  and  design;  and  picture  study  both  from  the  art  side 
and  its  use  in  connection  with  language  work.  This  course 
prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject.  Second  sem- 
ester, S.,  8:30-11:30,  for  ten  weeks. 

Supervisor  Vogel. 

Given  at  the  Hughes  High  School. 

Education  34.  The  Teaching  of  Music — The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  give  those  who  contemplate  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  or  are  at  present  teaching,  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive training  in  the  matter  and  method  of  school  music.  The 
system  followed  will  be  that  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools. 
This  course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject. 
First  semester,  S.,  8:30-9:30. 

Supervisor  Aiken. 

Given  at  the  Hughes  High  School. 

Education  36.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training  and  Hy- 
giene— This  course  is  for  those  fitting  for  positions  in  elementary 
schools.  It  will  not  be  considered  sufficient  preparation  to  qualify 
as  special  teacher.  The  course  will  include  theory  and  practice 
of  physical  exercise,  gymnastic  games  for  the  school-room  and 
play-ground,  school  sanitation,  and  methods  of  teaching  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene  in  the  grades.    First  semester,  S.,  10:30-11:30. 

Supervisor  Ziegler. 

Given  at  the  Hughes  High  School. 
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Education  38.  The  Teaching  of  Penmanship — This  course 
will  present  the  principles  underlying  the  system  of  penmanship 
taught  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  will  show  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  it,  accompanied  by  drills  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  technique.  The  course  prepares  for  the  city  examina- 
tion in  this  subject.     First  semester,  S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Supervisor  Steadman. 

Given  at  the  Hughes  High   School. 

CONFERENCES. 

During  the  year  weekly  conferences  will  be  conducted  by 
instructors  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  in  cooperation  with  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  public  schools,  at  hours  and  places  to 
be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Credit 
will  be  given  at  the  University  for  work  done  in  these  confer- 
ences, and  teachers  who  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  conduc- 
tors will  receive  credit  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  toward 
fulfilling  conditions  entitling  them  to  promotional  salaries. 

The  enrollment  in  these  conferences  will  be  limited  to  twenty 
or  twenty- five.  The  work  will  consist:  (1)  of  teaching  lessons 
by  members  of  the  class  and  by  the  conductors;  (2)  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  type  lessons;  (3)  of  written  criticisms.  Pre- 
sentation of  type  lessons  and  discussion  of  these  in  alternate 
weeks.  The  work  for  principals  will  bear  strongly  on  their  work 
in  supervision  of  instruction  and  in  teachers'  meetings.  To  this 
end  opportunity  will  be  given  them  to  take  full  charge  of  the 
discussion.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  teach 
a  type  lesson  for  discussion. 

BIOLOGY. 

A  list  of  all  courses  in  biology  given  in  the  University  will 
be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liber- 
al Arts.  Only  those  courses  in  this  dspartment  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  elementary  teachers  and  to  those  preparing 
to  teach  in  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens  are  scheduled 
here. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  (1)  to  train  teachers  how  to 
observe  accurately,  and  (2)  to  lead  them  to  a  satisfactory  point 
of  view  from  which  to  direct  the  observations  of  children.  A 
laboratory  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  .to  cover  the  expense 
of  material  used. 

Biology  36.  Animal  Life — A  course  for  beginners.  Two 
credits  per  semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8:30-12:30. 

Professor   Guyer  and   Mr.    Peaslee. 
Omitted  in   1910-11. 
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Biology  37.  Plant  Life. — A  course  for  beginners.  Two  cre- 
dits per  semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8:30-12:80. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

GEOLOGY   AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  complete  list  of  the  courses  given  by  this  department  in 
the  University  Is  contained  in  the  announcement  of  the  Mc- 
Micken  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Only  courses  of  special  concern 
to  those  students  who  expect  to  teach  or  to  persons  who  are 
a  heady  teaching-  are  scheduled  here. 

1.  Physiography — A  study  of  processes  affecting  the  earth's 
surface;  topographic  forms;  their  origin,  constant  changes,  and 
classification;  influence  of  geographic  features  on  habitation. 
The  elements  of  meteorology  and  oceanography  are  studied 
briefly.  After  these  principles,  the  several  physiographic  pro- 
vinces of  the  United  States  are  studied  systematically.  Lectures, 
W.,   F.,   8:30-9:30;    laboratory   work,   M.,   2:00-4:00. 

Mr.  Carman  and  Professor  Fenneman. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  education  as  out- 
lined in  the  professional  program  for  elementary  teachers  on 
p.  18.  It  must  be  taken  not  later  than  the  junior  year  by  those 
students  who  expect  to  enter  upon  this  program  during  the  senior 
year.  It  may  be  taken  as  late  as  the  senior  year  by  those  stud- 
ents who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools 
after  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

If  the  size  of  the  class  exceeds  that  of  one  laboratory  section, 
there  will  be  an  additional  laboratory  section  meeting  in  the 
morning. 

14.  General  Geology  for  Teachers — Elements  of  dynamic, 
structural,  physiographic,  and  historical  geology.  Lectures, 
S.,  8:30-9:30;    recitations  and  laboratory,  9:30-12:00. 

Professor  Fenneman. 

HISTORY. 

The  following  course  in  history  is  prerequisite  to  the  study 
of  education  as  outlined  in  the  professional  program  for  elemen- 
tary teachers  on  p.  18  for  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  year's 
course  in  American  history  in  high  school.  Those  students 
who  wish  to  complete  this  program  during  the  senior  year  should 
take  this  course  in  history  not  later  than  the  junior  year.  If  the 
student  wishes  to  defer  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  till  after  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree,  this  course  may 
be  taken  as  late  as  the  senior  year. 
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For  a  complete  list  of  all  the  courses  offered  in  the  depart- 
ment of  History,  see  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

History  15.  General  Course  in  American  History. — This 
course,  while  open  to  all,  is  especially  recommended  for  those 
who  have  not  had  American  history  in  the  high  school  and  for 
those  who  contemplate  taking  work  in  the  College  for  Teachers. 
The  work  covers  the  period  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  based  largely  upon  a  text-book,  supplemented 
by  regular  reports  and  occasional  lectures.  M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30- 
9:30.  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

For  a  description  of  all  the  courses  given  by  the  department 
of  Philosophy,  see  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Only  those  courses  in  this  subject  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  are  sche- 
duled here. 

Philosophy  5b.  Ethics — This  is  an  introductory  study  of 
the  moral  ideas  and  institutions  of  man,  with  some  reference  to 
the  relation  between  morality  on  the  one  side  and  political  and 
ecclesiastical  sanction  on  the  other.  It  begins  with  the  origin  and 
growth  of  morality  in  the  race  and  the  individual,  and  includes 
some  account  of  the  moral  problem  of  our  present  society. 
Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  professional 
programs  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  outlined  on  pp.  18-23.  It  should  be 
taken  in  the  junior  year  by  those  who  pursue  a  professional  pro- 
gram during  the  senior  year.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  senior  year 
by  those  who  expect  to  pursue  a  professional  program  after 
graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Philosophy  11.  Educational  Philosophy — An  historical,  cri- 
tical, and  constructive  discussion  of  relations  between  certain 
typical  philosophical  tendencies  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education.     S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

For  Teachers. 

Philosophy  13.  Logic — An  introductory  course  in  inductive 
and  deductive  logic,  with  special  reference  to  methods  of  class- 
room  instruction.     S.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

For  Teachers. 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


A  list  of  all  courses  in  psychology  given  in  the  University 
will  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Only  those  courses  which  are  of  special  concern  to 
persons  who  contemplate  teaching  or  who  are  already  teaching 
are  indicated  here. 

Psychology     1a.     Introductory     Psychology An     analytical 

study  of  mental  phenomena,  with  special  reference  to  accurate 
observation  and  description.  A  general  account  of  the  subject 
matter  of  psychology.     First  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Breese. 

Psychology  1b.  Introductory  Psychology — A  continuation  of 
la.  Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Breese. 

Courses  la  and  lb  are  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  the  study 
of  education,  as  indicated  in  professional  programs  for  teachers 
outlined  on  pp  18-23.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  one  of  these 
programs  should  take  these  courses  in  psychology  not  later  than 
the  junior  year.  Those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  teacher's 
diploma  after  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may 
take  these  prerequisite  courses  in  psychology  during  the  senior 
year. 

Psychology  6a.  Educational  Psychology — The  experimental 
and  statistical  methods  in  mental  measurements.  Intended  for 
advanced  students  and  teachers  of  experience.  First  semester, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-3:00.  Professor  Breese. 

Psychology  5.  Genetic  Psychology — Mental  development,  with 
special  attention  to  educational  practice.  One  credit  per  semes- 
ter for  A.  B.     S.,  11:30-12:30. 


Professor   Breese. 


For  Teachers. 


Psychology  7b.  Elements  of  Psychology — Open  to  students 
of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  and  to  those 
in  the  Course  for  Teachers  of  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a 
degree.     Second  semester,   M.,   W.,   F.,   3:00-4:00. 

Professor   Breese. 

KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING. 

The  following  courses  in  Kindergarten  Training,  not  given 
at  the  University,  may  be  taken  at  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten 
Training  School.  The  school  is  located  at  No.  6  Linton  Street, 
Vernonville.  Registration  days  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 14th  and  15th.    Work  begins  on  Friday,  September  16th. 
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For  conditions  governing  college  students  who  are  fitting 
primarily  for  positions  in  kindergartens,  see  Program  III, 
page  21. 

The  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  issues  a  special 
announcement  giving  full  information,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Registrar  at  the  above  address. 

COURSES. 
Kindergarten  Activities. 

Gifts. — This  course  has  for  its  aim  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
kindergarten  material,  a  comparative  study  of  typical  and  origi- 
nal plays  or  lessons  with  the  gifts,  and  a  study  of  Froebel's 
underlying  principles.  Juniors.  First  semester,  Th.,  9:00-11 : 00. 
Second  semester,  two  hours,  to  be  arranged.     Three  credits. 

Miss  Stone. 

Handwork. — This  course  includes  both  the  old  and  new  occu- 
pations, with  practice  in  each.  Also  the  preparation  of  simple 
courses  adapted  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  Juniors.  First 
semester,  Tu.,  10:00-12:00.  Seniors.  Second  semester,  Tu.,  10:00- 
12:00.    Four  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss . 

Rhythms,  Songs,  and  Games.— Juniors  and  seniors.  Tu.,  3:00- 
4:00,  throughout  the  year.     Three  credits.  Miss  Fry. 

Each  of  these  courses  includes  theory  and  practice,  and  is 
intended  to  develop  resourcefulness  and  originality  in  the  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  to  give  technical  mastery  of  kindergarten  instru- 
mentalities. 

Kindergarten   Theory. 

This  course  includes  an  introductory  study  of  Froebel's 
Mother  Play  as  the  basis  for  story,  song,  and  game  in  kinder- 
garten teaching.  Also  the  study  of  Froebel's  writings,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  educational  laws  which  form  the 
foundation  for  child  development  and  personal  culture.  Juniors, 
one  hour,  throughout  the  year.  Seniors,  two  hours,  throughout 
the  year.    Six  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kindergarten   Stories. 

This  course  includes  lectures,  discussions,  and  reference 
work  concerning  the  literature  of  childhood,  together  with  regu- 
lar practice  in  the  telling  of  stories.  Juniors  and  seniors. 
Throughout  the  year;  hour  to  be  arranged.     One  credit. 

Miss  . 
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Program   Construction. 

A  critical  resume  of  every  division  of  kindergarten  work  and 
the  educational  principles  involved.  The  careful  planning  of 
programs  for  definite  periods  of  time  and  for  meeting  different 
conditions.     Seniors.    W.,  2:00-4:00.     Four  credits. 

Miss  Bothwell. 

Kindergarten  Observation. 

Carefully  supervised  observation  of  the  entire  morning's  work 
in  kindergarten,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  various  activi- 
ties and  the  educational  principles  involved.  Juniors.  First 
semester,  hours  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Practice  Teaching. 

A  minimum  of  one-half  year  (days  to  conform  to  the  public 
school  calendar)  in  private,  mission,  or  public  school  kindergar- 
tens, under  at  least  two  directors.  Opportunity  for  increasing 
responsibility  under  careful  supervision.  Additional  practice 
may  be  required  to  demonstrate  the  student's  ability  to  satisfac- 
torily conduct  every  phase  of  kindergarten  work.  Juniors  an1 
seniors.     Ten  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Organization  of  Mothers'  Meetings. 

A  series  of  lectures  covering  the  essentials  of  parliamentary 
law  and  the  general  purpose  and  subject  matter  of  mothers' 
meetings.  Short  talks  suitable  for  different  occasions  are  pre- 
pared and  given  by  the  students.  Seniors.  Second  semester. 
Two  hours,  to  be  arranged.     Two  credits. 

Miss  Laws  and  Miss  Stone. 


Art. 

Rapid  sketching  on  blackboard;  brush  work  in  ink  and  water 
color;  decorative  design.  Art  in  kindergarten — decoration,  pic- 
tures, and  children's  work.  Seniors.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
One  credit.  Mr.  John  J.  Thompson. 

Music. 

Study  and  criticism  of  kindergarten  music,  the  child's  voice, 
rhythm,  and  development  of  ear  and  tone.  Attention  to  instru 
mental  music  with  each  student.  Juniors  and  seniors.  Second 
semester,  Tu.,  1:30-2:30.     One  credit. 

Supervisor  Aiken. 
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Physical  Education. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Hollingshead. 

Physical  Training. — Mrs.  Moore. 

To  afford  knowledge  of  sanitation,  food,  dress,  exercise,  rest, 
children's  diseases,  and  emergencies.  To  give  ease  and  grace  of 
movement,  a  wise  conservation  and  use  of  energy,  and  to  corre- 
late with  games  played  in  the  kindergarten  such  movements  as 
are  essential  to  the  child's  general  development.  Juniors  and 
seniors.  Throughout  the  year,  hours  to  be  arranged.  One  credit 
each  year. 


Kindergarten  Directors'  Conference. 

Lectures,  discussions,  suggestions  in  program  work. 

Occasional  talks  by  prominent  kindergartners  and  specialists 
in  education  from  other  cities.  M.,  2:00-4:00,  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Bothwell. 


COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ART. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  the 
positions  of  teacher  of  drawing  and  supervisor  of  art  instruc- 
tion in  public  or  private  schools. 

Admission  presupposes  (a)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an 
approved  curriculum  in  a  secondary  school,  and  (b)  an  amount 
of  work  in  art  of  approved  quality  equivalent  to  that  represented 
by  two  years  of  study  in  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  all  students  are  admitted  upon  a 
month's  probation  during  which  they  must  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  capability  in  art  and  show  that  they 
are  otherwise  qualified    to  pursue  the  course. 

The  course  is  two  years  in  length,  during  which  the  student's 
time  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  professional  program 
of  the  College  for  Teachers  and  studies  in  art  at  the  Art  Acad- 
emy of  Cincinnati.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course 
leads  to  graduation  and  a  diploma  certifying  that  the  holder  is 
qualified  to  teach  art  or  supervise  art  instruction  in  public  or 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

To  students  seeking  a  teacher's  training  course  in  art,  Cin- 
cinnati offers  exceptional  opportunities.  The  Art  Academy  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  school  for  the  training  of  artists.  Adjacent 
to  it  is  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  containing  large  collections 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  of  the  applied  arts.     Each 
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month,  also,  special  exhibits  of  contemporary  interest  are  ar- 
ranged, and  the  Museum  has  a  reference  library  relating 
especially  to  art.  The  larger  Public  Library  and  the  University 
Library  are  also  available.  In  the  University  various  lectures 
are  open  to  students.  Those  interested  in  natural  history  have 
access  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden,  which  is  large  and  well  kept.  A 
local  art  industry  of  unusual  interest  is  the  Rookwood  Pottery. 
The  work  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the 
regular  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of  Cincinnati,  under 
the  expert  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Training,  who  has  official 
oversight  of  the  art  work  in  certain  schools  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  This  phase  of  the  course,  therefore,  is  conducted  under 
the  ideal  conditions  necessary  to  give  the  student  a  truly  profes- 
sional preparation.  In  connection  with  this  practice  are  wrought 
out  lesson-plans  and  outlines  of  work  for  the  various  grades 
of  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  well  graded  course  of  study  based  upon  modern 
educational  principles.  In  this  way  the  ability  of  students  to 
organize  a  progressive  course  in  art  instruction  is  thoroughly 
tested. 

The  fees  per  year  for  the  course  are  payable  in  advance,  as 
follows : 

Library   Fee,   at  the   University $  5.00 

Laboratory,  at  the  University 25.00 

Tuition,  at  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 25.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  non-residents  of  Cincinnati  are 
required  to  pay  a  special  tuition  fee  of  $18.00  at  the  University 
during  one  year  of  the  course  for  instruction  in  psychology  and 
the  history  of  education. 

OUTLINE   OF  THE   COURSE. 
Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Hyde,  Director  of  Training. 

(Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  work  of  the  course  will  be  con- 
ducted at  Hughes  High   School.) 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.   (forenoons).     Work  at  the  Art  Academy. 

M.,  1:00-3:30 Methods;    Theory  and   Practice.     Miss   Hyde. 

T.,    1:00-3:30.,  .  .Water  Colors.     Miss  Hyde. 

W.,  1:00-3:30 Art  Design  and  Application.     Miss  Hyde. 

F.,  1:00-3:30 Construction  Work  and  Clay  Modeling.     Miss 

Hyde. 
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S.,  9:00-12:00 Mechanical    Drawing.     Supervisor    Frank    H. 

Ball. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  4-5 ..  Education  13a  (first  semester)  and  Psychology 

7b  (second  semester).     See  pp.  29,  35. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

M.,  9:00-12:00. .  .Methods  and  Pictorial  Composition.  Miss  Hyde. 

T.,  8:40-12:00. .  .Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  in  elemen- 
tary schools  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Hyde. 

Th.,  8:30-1 :30.  ..  (with  intermission  for  luncheon).  Observation 
and  Practice  Teaching  in  high  schools  under 
supervision  of  Miss  Hyde. 

F.,  9:00-12:00. .  .Design  and  Classic  Ornament.     Miss  Hyde. 

S.,  9:00-12:00. .  .Mechanical  Drawing.  Supervisor  Frank  H. 
Ball. 

M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  (afternoons).  Work  at  the  Art  Academy,  in- 
cluding lectures  on  the  History  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays. 
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DEPARTMENTS    OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 


-    The  University  comprises  the  following  departments : 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL, 

McMICKEN  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS, 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING:  departments  of  me- 
chanical, civil,  and  chemical  engineering, 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW    (The  Cincinnati  Law  School), 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  (The  Ohio-Miami  Medical 
College  and  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital). 

For  special  announcements  of  the  various  departments  and  for 
further  information,  address : 

The  Secretary  of  the  University, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


COLLEGE  FOR   TEACHERS. 
ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICERS. 


COLLEGE   FOR   TEACHERS. 
iH   THF 

The  College  for  Teacherl,1iy£&8rti?ed  under,  »the* joint  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati. 

Committee  in  Charge. 

Charles   William   Dabney,   Ph.  D.,   LL.  D.,   President  of 
the  University. 

Arch  I.  Carson,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  University. 

Frank    Benjamin    Dyer,    LL.  D.,    Lit.  D.,    Superintendent 
of  Cincinnati  Schools. 

Emil  Pollak,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Office,  10  McMicken  Hall. 

William  P.  Burris,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

Office,  2  McMicken  Hall. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Women. 

Office,  12  McMicken  Hall. 

Jermain  G.  Porter,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

The  Observatory,  Mt.  Lookout. 

Frank  W.  Ballou,  A.  M.,  Director  of  School  Affiliation. 

Office,  2  McMicken  Hall. 
Edwin  W.  Glover,  Director  of  Music. 

Alfred  Brodbeck,  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Office,  McMicken  Hall. 

Daniel  Laurence,  B.  S.,  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Office,  6  McMicken  Hall. 

Charles  Albert  Read,  A.  B.,  Librarian  of  the  University. 

Van  Wormer  Library  Building. 

Lelia  Amanda  Garvin,  B.  L.,  Registrar. 

Office,  7  McMicken  Hall. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE   YEAR  1911-1912. 


Sept.  18,  Monday. 
Sept.  21,  Thursday. 

Sept.  23,  Saturday. 

Sept.  25,  Monday. 
Nov.    30,  Thursday. 


1911. 

Entrance  examinations  begin. 

First  day  of  registration. 

j  Last  day  of  registration. 
\  Entrance  examinations  end. 

First  semester  begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day :    a  holiday.     Recess  of 
three  days. 


Recess  from  Dec.  21,  1911,  to  Jan.  1,  1912,  inclusive. 


Jan.     2,  Tuesday. 
Jan.    22,  Monday. 

Jan.    27,  Saturday. 


1912. 

Work  resumed. 


First   semester  examinations   and   entrance 
examinations  begin. 

{  First   semester   examinations  and   entrance 
examinations  end. 


'  First  semester  ends. 
Registration  day  for  the  second  semester 
Second  semester  begins. 
Washington's  Birthday :    a  holiday. 
Recess  from  April  1  to  April  6,  inclusive. 
May   30,  Thursday.         Memorial  Day :    a  holiday. 
June     1,  Saturday.  University  Commencement  Day. 


Jan.  29,  Monday. 
Jan.  30,  Tuesday. 
Feb.    22,  Thursday 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
FOUNDATION. 

On  his  death,  in  1858,  Charles  McMicken  gave  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  by  will  almost  the  whole  of  his  estate,  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  "two 
colleges  for  the  education  of  white  boys  and  girls." 

He  had  "long  cherished  the  desire  to  found  an  institution 
where  white  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  their  duties  to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow  men,  but  also 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  sound,  thorough  and  practical  English 
education,  and  such  as  might  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life, 
as  well  as  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge, 
except  denominational  theology,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  taught  in  any  of  the  secular  colleges  or 
universities  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  country." 

Nearly  half  of  the  property  devised  by  Mr.  McMicken  was 
situated  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This  was  entirely  lost,  in 
1860,  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  annulling 
that  part  of  the  devise.  The  court  refused  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  bequests  of  real  estate  to  institutions  controlled  by 
non-resident  trustees  upon  perpetual  trusts.  The  remainder  of 
the  property,  lying  in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  did  not  yield 
a  sufficient  income  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
colleges.  For  ten  years,  therefore,  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
estate  was  applied  to  its  improvement. 

In  1869  the  trustees  provided  for  a  School  of  Design,  which 
they  maintained,  with  aid  from  Joseph  Longworth,  until  1884, 
when  they  transferred  it  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association. 
Meanwhile  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  various  educational 
trusts  in  Cincinnati.  To  this  end,  in  1870,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio  passed  an  act  "to  aid  and  promote  education,"  under 
which,  almost  a  year  later,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was 
established.  Bonds  were  soon  issued  by  the  city  to  provide 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  which  was  ready 
for  use  in  the  fall  of  1875.  But  students  were  received  in  1873, 
and  instruction  was  given  temporarily  by  the  teachers  of  Wood- 
ward High  School.  In  1874  the  Academic  Department,  now 
known  as  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  was  organized 
by  the  appointment  of  three  professors  and  two  instructors,  who 
met  classes  during  that  year  in  a  school  building  on  Franklin 
Street. 
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The  effort  to  unite  other  trust  funds  with  those  given  by 
Charles  McMicken  having  failed,  the  income  remained  long 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  such  an  institution  as  he  had  intended 
to  found.  At  length  the  city  undertook  to  support  the  Uni- 
versity in  part  by  public  taxation,  the  tax  for  this  purpose  being 
limited  at  first  to  three-tenths  of  one  mill.  In  the  course  of 
time  additional  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution 
were  provided  by  individual  citizens,  the  most  important  being 
the  bequest  of  property,  valued  at  $130,000,  by  Matthew  Thorns 
in  1890,  the  gift  of  $100,000  by  David  Sinton  in  1899,  and  the 
recent  bequest  of  Mary  P.  and  Eliza  O.  Ropes,  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, amounting  to  $100,000,  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair 
of  Comparative  Literature,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father, 
Nathaniel  Ropes,  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati. 

New  departments  were  also  added.  In  1872  the  Cincinnati 
Astronomical  Society  (founded  in  1842)  transferred  its  property 
on  Mt.  Adams  to  the  city,  which  agreed,  as  a  condition  of  the 
gift,  to  sustain,  in  connection  with  the  University,  on  a  new  site 
provided  by  John  Kilgour,  an  Observatory,*  to  be  built  with 
funds  given  by  him.  In  1896  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
(founded  in  1819)  became  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity, though  still  retaining  its  original  title  conjointly  with 
its  new  one.  In  1908  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Miami 
Medical  College  to  become  a  department  of  the  University.  In 
accordance  with  this  invitation  the  Miami  Medical  College  and 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (the  College  of  Medicine  of  the 
University)  have  recently  been  united  into  a  single  medical 
department,  known  as  "The  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati."  In  1896  a  Law  Department  was 
established,  and  six  professors  of  law  were  appointed,  who  gave 
instruction  at  first  in  rooms  on  Fourth  Street.  But,  in  1897, 
by  a  contract  with  the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
(founded  in  1833),  a  union  was  effected.  The  College  of  Law 
of  the  University  was  to  be  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  to  be  conferred  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  College. 

Out  of  a  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  has  developed  the  College  of  Engineering.  It  was 
organized  under  that  name  in  1900,  and  became  a  distinct  depart- 
ment in  1904. 


*For  this  purpose  the  city  levies  annually  a  special  tax  of 
one-twentieth  of  one  mill. 
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Since  its  organization,  in  1887,  the  Clinical  and  Pathological 
School  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
University,  being  designated  as  the  Medical  Department,  until 
1896,  and  afterwards  as  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  College  for  Teachers  was  organized  in  1905,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  In 
1906  the  Graduate  School  was  separated  from  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  a  distinct  organization  with  a  dean 
at  its  head  effected.  In  the  same  year  the  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio  authorized  the  levying  of  an  increased  municipal  tax 
for  the  University — five-tenths  of  a  mill,  instead  of  three-tenths 
as  before. 

BUILDINGS  AND   SITE. 

From  1875  to  1895  the  Academic  Department  occupied  the 
building  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  McMicken  homestead,  as 
required  by  the  will  of  the  founder.  This  site  proving  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  application  was  made  to  the  courts  for  permission 
to  remove  to  a  more  suitable  location  in  Burnet  Woods  Park. 
The  desired  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  court  of  last 
resort  in  March,  1893,  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the 
construction  of  a  main  building,  called  McMicken  Hall,  which 
was  completed  in  two  years.  This  building  stands  on  high 
ground  at  the  southern  end  of  the  park,  forty-three  acres  having 
been  set  apart  as  a  site  for  the  University.  During  1895-96  the 
north  wing,  known  as  Hanna  Hall,  was  built  for  the  departments 
of  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  with  funds  amounting  to  about 
$70,000,  provided  by  Henry  Hanna.  The  south  wing,  called 
Cunningham  Hall,  was  built  in  1898-99  by  Briggs  S.  Cunning- 
ham, at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  This  wing  is  occupied  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Physics  and  Biology.  The  Van  Wormer  Library, 
costing  about  $60,000,  the  gift  of  Asa  Van  Wormer,  was  built 
during  1898-1900.  The  Observatory,  built  in  1873  with  $10,000 
given  by  John  Kilgour,  stands  on  Mt.  Lookout,  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles  from  the  other  University  buildings.  A  smaller 
structure,  the  O.  M.  Mitchell  Building,  was  added  in  1904  to 
house  the  old  telescope.  Since  1896  the  building  on  the  Mc- 
Micken homestead  site  has  been  used  by  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine. A  Dispensary,  erected  in  that  year,  is  situated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds.  The  College  of  Law,  on  Ninth  Street, 
occupies  a  new  building,  which  was  completed  in  1902  at  a 
cost  of  $65,000.  A  gymnasium,  power  plant,  and  engineering 
building,  provided  by  the  city,  are  now  in  the  course  of  erection. 
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BENEFACTORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Besides  those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned,  the 
following  persons  have  contributed  to  the  endowment  or  to  the 
equipment  of  the  University:  William  A.  Procter,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Browne,  William  J.  Odell,  Julius  Dexter,  Frank  J.  Jones,  Judge 
Moses  F.  Wilson,  Eugene  F.  Bliss,  Dr.  James  T.  Whittaker,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Merrill,  Theodore  A.  Bruehl,  Andrew  Hickenlooper, 
Christian  Moerlein,  Laura  Seasongood,  Lewis  Seasongood,  S. 
Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Nannie  Fechheimer,  A.  G.  Wetherby,  Charles  F. 
Windisch,  C.  T.  Webber,  Rev.  P.  Robertson,  the  Lane  &  Bodley 
Company,  James  E.  Mooney,  John  Kilgour,  Charles  Kilgour,  C. 
H.  Krippendorf,  Julius  Fleishmann,  Lucien  Wulsin,  Samuel 
Pogue,  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Pendle- 
ton Dandridge,  Mrs.  Howard  Breen,  Mr.  Robert  William  Hoch- 
stetter,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Hollingshed,  Mr.  Davis  L.  James,  Miss 
Catherine  M.  James,  Miss  Ellen  W.  James,  Miss  Annie  A.  James, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Renner,  the  alumni  of  the  University,  and 
others.  In  1910,  the  friends  of  Dr.  Joseph  Eichberg,  for  many 
years  an  eminent  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Miami  Medical 
College,  who  lost  his  life  through  a  lamentable  accident  in  the 
summer  of  1908,  presented  the  University  with  the  sum  of 
$45,000,  to  establish  in  the  University  the  Joseph  Eichberg 
Chair  of  Physiology. 


ENDOWMENT  FUND  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Endowment  Fund  Association  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  incorporated  on  April  21,  1905,  by  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  of  the  municipality.  The  purpose  of  the  cor- 
poration, as  stated  in  its  Code  of  Regulations,  is  "to  secure 
property,  including  money,  or  the  income  from  the  same,  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  solicit,  collect,  accept,  hold,  manage,  invest,  or  pay  over  such 
property,  money,  or  income,  whether  such  property,  money,  or 
income  arises  by  way  of  gift,  devise,  or  purchase,  for  the  benefit 
of  said  University."  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  consisting  of  nine  members.  The  officers  of  the  En- 
dowment Fund  Association  are: 

Rufus  B.  Smith,  President. 
Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp,  Vice-President. 
Charles  F.  Windisch,  Treasurer. 
Howard  C.  Hollister,  Secretary. 
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BENEFACTIONS. 
For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish,  during  life  or  by 
bequest,  to  make  benefactions  to  the  University,  the  following 
information  is  given: 

Form  of  Bequest  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati: — 

1  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  as  Trustee  for 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  to  hold  in  trust  forever  for  said 
University,  the  following  property: 

Form  of  Bequest  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association: — 

1  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  Endowment  Fund  Association  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  the  following  property: 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would 
erect  a  section  of  a  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount 
necessary  to  found  a  full  professorship  in  any  one  of  the  depart- 
ments.   The  donor  has  the  privilege  of  naming  the  professorship. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  required  for  a  dormitory, 
and  the  contributor  of  such  a  sum  would  be  privileged  to  name 
the  building.  There  is  nothing  which  the  University  needs  more 
than  a  dormitory  system. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  endows  an  instructorship  in  a 
department.     The  donor  has  the  right  to  name  it. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  principal  required  to  establish  a 
fellowship  in  any  one  of  the  departments;  the  income  being 
paid  to  the  fellow,  who  devotes  his  time  to  original  research 
combined  with  a  little  teaching. 

Three  thousand  dollars  endows  a  free  scholarship,  the  income 
from  this  sum  remitting  all  fees  and  giving  the  donor  the  right 
during  life  to  nominate  to  the  scholarship,  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  University. 

The  President  of  the  University  would  be  glad  to  give  full 
information  upon  any  questions  relating  to  foundation  to  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  desire  more  detailed  knowledge. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

The  Van  Wormer  Library  Building  is  of  stone,  fire-proof 
throughout,  and  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
modern  plans  of  library  construction.  The  library  is  open  every 
week  day  from  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.   M. 

The  University  Library,  in  this  building,  contains  about 
60,000  volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets.  In  the  Reference  Room 
about  2,000  volumes  are  arranged  on  open  shelves,  to  which  the 
students   have  free  access.     The   Periodical    Room   contains   the 
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current  numbers  of  300  periodicals.  The  library  is  provided 
with  a  card  catalogue  of  its  own  books,  and  also  with  card 
catalogues  of  the  books  received  since  1905,  by  the  Public 
Library  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Library  contains  some  valuable  special  collections: 

The  Robert  Clarke  Library,  comprising  6,761  volumes,  was 
given  by  William  A.  Procter.  This  collection  is  especially  rich 
in  Americana,  and  contains  some  rare  first  editions. 

The  Enoch  T.  Carson  Shakespeare  Library,  1,420  volumes, 
was  also  given  by  William  A.  Procter. 

The  Bruehl  Library,  of  about  2,000  volumes,  contains  many 
rare  and  valuable  works  on  the  history,  archaeology,  and 
ethnology  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  This  collection  was 
made  by  Dr.  Gustav  Bruehl,  and  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr. 
Theodore  A.  Bruehl. 

The  Wilson  Library,  consisting  of  works  of  English,  French, 
and  Italian  literature,  810  volumes,  was  given  by  Judge  Moses 
F.  Wilson. 

The  Merrill  Library  of  engineering  works,  876  volumes,  478 
pamphlets,  and  185  maps,  charts  and  photo-lithographs',  was 
given  by  Mrs.  William  E.  Merrill. 

The  Whittaker  Medical  Library,  the  bequest  of  Dr.  James  T. 
Whittaker  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  comprises  1,547 
volumes  and  538  pamphlets. 

The  Thorns  Library,  miscellaneous  works,  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Matthew  Thorns. 

The  Brown  Philological  Library,  containing  the  English 
philological  library  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Miles  Brown, 
was  presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Edward  Miles  Brown. 
It  consists  of  318  bound  volumes,  51  unbound  volumes,  and  83 
pamphlets. 

The  Charlotte  Hillebrand  Memorial  Library  consists  of 
French  and  German  books,  at  present  about  600  volumes,  pur- 
chased from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  recently  established 
in  memory  of  the  late  Charlotte  Hillebrand. 

The  library  has  many  volumes  on  history  and  economics, 
purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  provided  in 
1894  by  the  will  of  Laura  Seasongood. 

The  Library  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Association,  entered  into  on  September  14,  1S95.  This  col- 
lection consists  at  present  of  5,600  volumes,  for  the  most  part 
periodical   publications   of   foreign   scientific   societies. 
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The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  has  rooms 
for  its  valuable  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other 
articles  in  the  Van  Wormer  Library.  This  collection  com- 
prises over  24,000  volumes  and  68,000  pamphlets,  pertaining 
chiefly  to  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  contains  valuable 
collections  of  original  letters  and  other  manuscripts.  Students 
of  the  University  have  access  to  this  library  and  may  withdraw 
books  from  it  under  certain  conditions. 

The  total  number  of  books,  including  duplicates,  in  the  Van 
Wormer  Library  Building  is  about  90,000  volumes  and  78,000 
pamphlets. 

To  these  collections  must  be  added  the  libraries  of  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
These  are: 

The  Library  of  the  Observatory   3,500  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Law 11,000  volumes 

The  Library  of  the  College  of  Medicine   3,000  volumes 

Total 17,500  volumes 

The  libraries  of  the  University,  excluding  those  of  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  and  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  contain  77,500 
volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets. 

The  Public  Library,  of  384,912  volumes;  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, containing  about  78.625  books;  and  the  Lloyd  Library 
and  Museum,  consisting  chiefly  of  scientific  works,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  the  Art  Museum,  and  the  College  of  Music,  are  open  to 
University  students. 

UNIVERSITY   PUBLICATIONS. 
The    University   publishes    the   following    periodicals    at    the 
University  Press: 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  Record. 

Published  monthly,  from  October  to  June  inclusive.     Its  num- 
bers include: 

The  Annual  Catalogue. 

The  Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  President's  Annual  Report, 
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and  other  pamphlets  of  special  information.  Any  number  of 
the  Record  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University. 

The  University  Studies, 

Issued  bi-monthly,  is  a  scholarly  publication,  containing  the  re- 
sults of  research  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  other  persons 
connected  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

A  price  list  of  the  literary  and  scientific  publications  of  the 
University  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Office  of  the  Press. 

LABORATORIES. 
The  laboratory  facilities  offered  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Physi- 
ology, Histology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Psychology,  Geology,  and 
in  the  Engineering  departments  are  equaled  by  few  institutions 
in  the  West.  The  industries  of  the  city  afford  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  observation  of  the  most  recent  scientific  processes 
applied  to  manufacturing. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  located  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  McMicken  Hall,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  geological 
and  biological  collections.  Among  others  are  specimens  donated 
from  the  Zoolo'gical  Garden  from  time  to  time,  the  Balke  natural 
history  collections,  chiefly  of  mammals,  birds,  and  insects,  the 
Huntington  collection  of  shells,  the  Fillmore  and  Schneider 
collection  of  Philippine  relics;  the  Fechheimer  collection  of 
igneous  rocks;  the  Wetherby  collection  of  rocks  and  minerals; 
and  lastly,  a  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  chemical  in- 
dustries. The  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  has  also 
on  exhibition  a  part  of  its  working  collections  of  maps,  models, 
minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils.  Among  recent  valuable  additions 
are  the  U.  P.  James  collection  of  fossils  and  minerals,  the  Carl 
Holmes  collection  of  Greenland  birds,  permanently  loaned  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes;  donations  by  Mr.  E.  Meyer  and 
Dr.  Arch.  I.  Carson;  and  several  group  mounts  of  large  animals 
by  the  custodian  of  the  Museum. 

The  Greek  Room  contains  reproductions  of  the  most  noted 
works  of  Greek  art.  There  were  added  to  this  collection  recent- 
ly a  cast  of  the  "Winged  Victory,"  "Aphrodite  of  Melos," 
"Faun  Playing  the  Flute,"  "Esquiline  Venus,"  "Capitoline 
Venus,"  and  a  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
Two  additional  statues  (Minerva  Giustiniani  and  the  Lateran 
Sophocles)  have  been  installed  in  the  main  corridor  of  Mc- 
Micken   Hall.     These,   together   with   the   large   carbon   pictures 
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of  the  Parthenon,  Erechtheum,  Acropolis,  Corinth,  and  Paestum 
in  the  same  hall,  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  collection  of 
casts  in  the  Art  room. 

Students  of  the  classics  and  of  industrial  art  derive  much 
profit  from  the  collections  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum;  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  and  the  Zoological 
Garden  are  utilized  extensively  for  practical  instruction  in 
biological  science;  the  Indian  remains  and  mounds  near  the  city 
are  important  for  the  study  of  archaeology  and  history.  Courses 
in  schools  of  music  and  fine  art,  for  which  Cincinnati  is  noted, 
are  frequently  combined  with  University  work. 

THE  ALLIANCE  FRANCAISE. 

The  Alliance  Franchise,  a  national  association,  officially 
recognized  by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, October  23,  1886,  aims  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French 
language  and  literature  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Alliance  Franchise,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  arranged  for  a  num- 
ber of  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  year  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  French  writers  of  the  day.  To  these  lectures  students 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  are  admitted  by  season  tickets 
free  of  charge. 

In  1904  the  Alliance  Franchise  of  Cincinnati  established  a 
Scholarship  of  $300  in  the  University,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  required  to  attend  the  summer  course  of 
instruction  given  by  the  Alliance  Franchise  in  Paris. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  Settlement  conducted  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
was  organized  in  the  year  1899.  In  May  of  that  year  a  Settle- 
ment Association  was  formed,  and  in  September  a  house,  situated 
on  Liberty  and  Plum  Streets,  in  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated districts  in  Cincinnati,  was  opened,  and  at  present  is  iru 
full  operation. 

This  house  has  become  the  social  and  educational  head- 
quarters of  the  neighborhood,  and  is  frequented  by  the  people 
from  the  surrounding  tenement  houses.  A  competent  head- 
resident,  ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  directs  the  work.  Various 
clubs  are  led  by  volunteer  workers  from  the  University  and  city 
and  enjoy  the  social  and  educational  privileges  of  the  Settle- 
ment.    Some  of  the  features  of  the  Settlement  are  a  gymnasium, 
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a  circulating  library,  a  reading  room,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  lec- 
ture and  entertainment  course.  It  has,  besides,  a  large  sewing- 
school  and  several  cooking-classes.  A  clinic  is  conducted  each 
afternoon  and  a  district  nurse  gives  her  whole  time  to  the 
neighborhood  work.  Thus  it  furnishes  an  excellent  experiment 
station  for  those  who  wish  to  do  work  in  practical  sociology. 
Students  of  the  three  upper  classes  doing  regular  work  at  the 
Settlement  are  given  credit  by  the  department  of  Political  and 
Social  Science. 

In  1906  a  summer  home  was  erected  at  New  Richmond, 
twenty  miles  above  Cincinnati.  This  home  is  located  on  a  high 
hill  overlooking  the  Ohio  River,  and  is  accessible  both  by  boat 
and  by  traction  cars.  During  the  summer  season  it  is  filled 
with  women  and  children  from  the  tenement  district,  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  healthful, 
out  of  door,  country  life. 

This  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
upon  which  serve  representatives  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  from  the  Alumnal  Associa- 
tion, from  the  students  of  the  University,  and  from  business  men 
of  the  city. 

STUDENT   ORGANIZATIONS  AND   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  students  of  the  University  have  established  a  large  num- 
ber of  organizations  which  are  in  flourishing  condition.  The 
Speaker's  Club,  an  oratorial  and  debating  society,  is  composed 
entirely  of  young  men.  The  Debating  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity, including  both  young  men  and  young  women,  arranges 
each  year  two  or  more  debates  with  other  institutions.  The 
young  women  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  a  Literary 
Society  of  their  own,  with  its  alumnal  chapter,  while  the  French 
Club  and  the  German  Club  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike. 
There  are  two  Glee  Clubs,  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women. 
Other  student  organizations  are  the  Chemists'  Club  and  the 
Chemical  Journal  Club,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  chemistry; 
the  Economics  Club;  the  Graduate  Club,  which  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School,  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  higher  learning  and  research;  the  English  Club, 
made  up  of  advanced  students  in  English;  the  Education  Club, 
composed  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers;  the 
Meliorist  Club,  organized  for  the  investigation  of  social  prob- 
lems; and  the  History  Club,  recently  formed  for  the  discussion 
of  historical  questions.  The  Blue  Hydra  is  a  permanent  or- 
ganization  devoted   to   the   study   of   biology.      Its   membership 
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is  restricted,  and  new  members  are  chosen  each  year  from  the 
best  students  of  that  subject  in  the  Freshman  class.  The  Aca- 
demic Club  is  made  up  of  the  men  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  The  Engineers'  Club  includes  the  upper  classmen  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  while  the  Student  Branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Electrical  Engineering  is  composed  of  the  ad- 
vanced students  in  electrical  engineering.  In  addition,  there 
are  tribunals  in  the  several  colleges  for  student  self-government. 
A  branch  of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  has  recently 
been  established  in  the  University.  Besides  these  organiza- 
tions, there  is  the  University  Club,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  student  clubs,  the  fraternities,  and  the  four  classes, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  University. 

The  Woman  Student's  League  is  an  organization  open  to  all  the 
women  students  of  the  University  and  to  the  women  of  the  faculty. 
Its  primary  object  is  to  stimulate  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  students.  Regular  meetings  are  held  at  which  lecturers  of  note 
address  the  members  on  subjects  connected  with  the  general  and 
economic  interests  of  women. 

The  University  annual,  The  Cincinnatian,  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  members  of  the  Junior  class.  The  University 
Weekly  News,,  the  official  student  paper,  is  issued  every  week 
during  the  University  year  by  a  student  board  of  editors. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  is  a  public  institution  and  is  in  no  sense 
denominational.  Yet  a  course  in  the  Bible  forms  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  expressly  called  for  by 
the  will  of  Charles  McMicken,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  de- 
nominational theology  shall  not  be  taught. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  University  are 
allowed  the  free  use  of  rooms  in  McMicken  Hall  in  which  to 
hold  their  meetings. 

CONVOCATION. 

Convocation  periods  occur  on  Friday  mornings  throughout 
the  year.  There  are  four  different  forms  as  follows:  general 
convocation,  separate  convocation,  class  convocation,  and  stu- 
dent convocation.  At  the  general  convocation,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents meet  together,  usually  to  listen  to  an  address  by  a 
speaker  of  note.  At  the  separate  convocation,  the  men  and 
women  meet  separately,  to  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  the 
student   life    of   the   University.      During   the    next    convocation 
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period,  class  organizations  have  an  opportunity  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  order  to  transact  business.  The  last  form  is  the  student 
convocation  which  brings  the  entire  student  body  together  to 
decide  upon  matters  which  concern  it  as  a  whole. 

ATHLETICS. 

Athletics  are  so  controlled  in  the  University  that  they  play 
an  important  part  in  the  college  life  of  the  student  without 
seriously  conflicting  with  his  interest  in  class-room  work. 

Three  hours'  work  each  week  in  physical  education  is  pre- 
scribed for  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  two  hours 
for  those  of  the  Sophomore  class,  except  students  giving  part 
of  their  time  to  professional  studies.  With  them  participation 
is  voluntary.  A  physical  examination  of  each  student  is  made 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  session.  This  gym- 
nasium work  is  designed  to  secure  three  main  objects:  health 
and  organic  vigor,  bodily  control  and  efficiency,  erect  carriage 
and  symmetrical  development.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is 
done  out  of  doors  during  good  weather,  and  such  games  as 
foot-ball,  base-ball,  basket-ball,  tennis  and  track  athletics  are  a 
part  of  the  students'  training.  Lessons  in  boxing,  wrestling, 
and  fencing  are  also  given  to  students  interested  in  this  form 
of  exercise. 

All  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  his  assistants. 

THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

A  much-needed  Athletic  Field  has  recently  been  provided, 
and  its  equipment  is  nearly  complete.  When  finished  it  will  be 
one  of  the  best  college  athletic  fields  in  the  country.  One  end 
has  a  base-ball  diamond,  the  other  a  foot-ball  gridiron.  The 
track  is  one-fourth  mile,  built  of  cinder,  with  deep  foundation. 
A  straight-away  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  sixteen  feet 
wide,  extends  in  front  of  the  new  grand  stand.  The  proximity 
of  this  field  to  the  gymnasium  makes  it  a  particularly  valuable 
addition  to  the  athletic  equipment  of  the  University.  Its  loca- 
tion between  three  hill-tops,  which  form  a  natural  amphitheater, 
affords  opportunity  for  thousands  of  people  to  view  the  games. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 

A  special  instructor  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Physical 
Training  for  young  women,  which  is  required  during  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years.  The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is 
supplemented  during  the  fall  and  spring  with  outdoor  games. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  FEES. 

Detailed  statements  regarding  the  requirements  for  admission 
and  the  fees  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  University  may  be 
found  on  the  pages  of  this  catalogue  devoted  to  the  respective 
colleges.  Any  further  information  desired  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 

Graduate  School, 

Liberal  Arts,        _,  _  _,    ..    . 

or  College  Engineering  Law  Medicine 

for  Teachers 

Tuition   Fees    $75  00  $75  00  $100  00             $125  00 

Library  Fees   5  00  5  00  

Matriculation,    payable 

but  once    $5  00 

Laboratory   Fees    *  $35  to  $45 

Books $20  to  $25  $25  to  $30  $40  to  $50         $45  to  $60 

Board   and   Room,   per 

week $5  to  $8  $5  to  $8  $5  to  $8             $5  to  $8 

Total    Expense    per 

year $325  to  $450  $350  to  $450  $350  to  $500     $375  to  $500 


The  Secretary  of  the  University  will  furnish  information  re- 
garding suitable  boarding  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 
The  Secretary  will  also  make  every  effort  to  secure  employment 
in  the  city  for  students  who  desire  to  support  themselves  either 
wholly  or  in  part  while  attending  the  University. 


*Laboratory  fees  vary  according  to  the  courses  taken. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 
of  the  University. 

FRANK  BENJAMIN  DYER,  LL.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  Superintendent 
of  Cincinnati  Schools. 

WILLIAM  PAXTON  BURRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory and  Principles  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the  College 
for  Teachers. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education. 

MICHAEL  FREDERIC  GUYER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zo- 
ology. 

BURTIS  BURR  BREESE,  Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

NEVIN  MELANCTHON  FENNEMAN,  Ph.  D,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Geography. 

GUY  ALLAN  TAWNEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Literature. 

HARRIS  MILLER  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology. 

♦ISAAC  JOSLIN  COX,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

♦FRANK  WASHINGTON  BALLOU,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

ALICE  CYNTHIA  KING,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

J.  ERNEST  CARMAN,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  WEBER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Elemen- 
tary Education. 

LEON  DENNING  PEASLEE,  A.   M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

VERNON  LANTIS,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 


♦Absent  on  leave  1911-12. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Courses  in  special  subjects  are  given  by  the  following  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Cincinnati  public  schools: 

WALTER  H.  AIKEN,  Supervisor,  Music  Department. 
WILLIAM   H.  VOGEL,  Supervisor,  Drawing  Department. 
CARL  ZIEGLER,  M.  D.,  Supervisor,  Department  of  Physical 

Training  and  Hygiene. 
A.  H.  STEADMAN,  Supervisor,  Penmanship  Department. 
H.  H.  FICK,  Supervisor,  German  Department. 
MARY   ELIZABETH    HYDE,   Director  of   Training,   Course   for 

Teachers  of  Art. 
WILLIAM  P.  TEAL,  Instructor  in  Art. 
ALMIRA  JEWETT,  Critic  Teacher  in  Art. 

The  technical  instruction  and  training  in  kindergarten  courses 
is  given  by  the  following  persons  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School: 

LILLIAN  H.  STONE,  Principal. 

JULIA  S.  BOTHWELL,  Supervisor. 

GRACE  ANNA  FRY,  Supervisor. 

FRANCES  M.  HOLLINGSHEAD,  M.  D.,  Hygiene. 

MRS.   CLARA  ZUMSTEIN   MOORE,   Physical  Training. 

JOHN  JEROME  THOMPSON,  Art. 

JOSEPHINE  SIMRALL,  Instructor. 

At  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati : 
ELIZABETH  KELLOGG,  History  of  Art. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  College  for  Teachers  is  the  department  of  education  of 
the  University.  It  is  organized  under  the  joint  management  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  primarily  a  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  University  auspices, 
in  close  touch  with  a  cosmopolitan  public  school  system  which 
serves  as  a  working  laboratory  for  teachers  and  students  of 
education.  Affiliated  with  the  college  are  the  Cincinnati  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School,  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  conditions  governing  admission,  graduation,  prerequi- 
sites, privileges,  etc.,  vary  with  the  different  professional  pro- 
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grams  offered,  and  are  best  indicated  in  connection  therewith, 
as  follows: 

PROGRAM  I.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions  in 
elementary  schools. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates, 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  being  com- 
pelled to  carry  more  than  three  hours'  work  per  semester  in  ad- 
dition to  the  courses  in  education  indicated  below. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — Before  entering  upon  this  program 
students  must  have  had,  as  a  part  of  their  college  courses, 
and  as  suitable  prerequisites  to  the  courses  in  education,  the 
equivalent  of  the  following: 

Psychology,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
Ethics,  three  hours  per  week  for  one-half  year. 
Physiography,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
American  history,  three  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 

Those  who  have  had  a  year's  study  in  American  history  in 
high  school  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirement  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

Courses  Required. 

Education   1    6  credits. 

Education  2    6 

Laboratory  work  (30  hours'  practice 
teaching  in  connection  with  Educa- 
tion   2)    2 

Education  4    2 

Elected   from  the  following 8         " 

Education    14    4  credits. 

Education    16    2 

Education   18    2 

Education    20    2         " 

Education    22    2 


Total 24  credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges. — Seniors  who  complete  the  above 
courses  in  education  may  count  the  same  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  receive  a 
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Teacher's  Diploma  from  the  College  for  Teachers.  This  diplo- 
ma entitles  the  graduate  to  a  place  on  the  preferred  list  of 
those  who  are  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  Cincinnati  schools 
without  examination  except  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, after  two  months  of  successful  practice  teaching. 

Graduate  students,  in  addition  to  receiving  a  Teacher's  Di- 
ploma, will  be  given  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  required  practice 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  during  this  year  of  study,  so  that 
they  may  become  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  local  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  will  also  be  permitted,  by  doing 
satisfactory  pieces  of  independent  work  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  Education  1  and  Education  2,  to  count  either  or  both 
of  these  courses  toward  the  A.  M.  degree  in  the  Graduate 
School.  They  will  not,  however,  be  permitted  to  register  in 
other  courses  in  the  University  without  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  in  no  case  will  they  be 
permitted  to  choose  work  in  any  other  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  excess  of  three  hours'  per  semester. 

All  students  pursuing  this  program  have  the  further  privi- 
lege of  taking  the  brief  courses  in  special  subjects  given  by 
supervisors  of  the  city  schools  on  Saturday  mornings  (Educa- 
tion 32,  34,  36,  and  38),  in  lieu  of  passing  examinations  in  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects. 

PROGRAM  II.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
in  secondary  schools. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  only  to  graduates,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  head  or  heads  of  the  University 
departments  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  advanced 
study;  it  may  be  taken  in  a  single  year.  Students  must  give 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  well  qualified,  personally  and 
otherwise,  to  undertake  the  work  of  this  program  and  to  become 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Such  students  must  be  willing 
to  give  two  full  high  school  sessions  per  week  throughout  the 
year  (Tuesdays  and  Thursdays)  as  assistants  in  high  school 
departments  in  which  they  are  preparing  to  teach.  Before 
registration  a  student  must  also  be  accepted  by  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  and  the  head  of  the  high  school  department  in 
which  apprenticeship  is  to  be  served;  and  in  no  case  while  pur- 
suing this  program  will  a  student  be  permitted  to  choose  more 
than  the  maximum  of  hours  indicated  below. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — Psychology  and  Ethics,  as  indicated 
in  Program  I. 
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Courses  Required. 

Education  1,  as  indicated  in  Program  I . .    6  credits. 

Education  3    4         " 

Practical  Work    2 

Graduate  Work  in  not  more  than  two  sub- 
jects which  the  student  is  best  qualified 
to   teach    12 

Total !  24  credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges. — Completion  of  this  program  does 
not  entail  any  privilege  as  to  preference  in  appointment  to  posi- 
tions as  teachers  in  the  local  high  schools,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  completion  of  Program  I  in  relation  to  the  local  elementary 
schools.  Nor,  under  the  law  of  this  state,  can  it  exempt  the 
graduate  from  an  examination  for  a  teacher's  high  school  certi- 
ficate, as  Program  I  exempts  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's  ele- 
mentary certificate  from  examination,  except  in  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

This  program,  however,  with  the  provision  which  it  makes 
for  practical  touch  with  high  school  work,  will  entitle  graduates 
who  complete  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  favorable  consider- 
ation for  positions  in  accredited  schools  of  the  University  and 
in  high  schools  generally,  both  public  and  private.  It  is  for 
meeting  the  demands  upon  the  University  for  teachers  of  this 
class  that  this  program  is  primarily  intended. 

Preference  in  appointment  to  positions  in  the  local  high 
schools  is  given  to  college  graduates  who  have  had  successful 
experience  as  regular  teachers  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  who  have  achieved  high  rank  as  students  in  subjects 
which  they  wish  to  teach,  who  have  made  a  professional  study 
of  the  principles  and  problems  of  secondary  education,  and  who 
obtain  satisfactory  marks  in  the  high  school  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  local  Board  of  Examiners. 

College  graduates  teaching  in  local  elementary  schools  who 
aspire  to  appointment  in  the  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  should 
pursue  advanced  courses  in  subjects  which  they  wish  to  teach 
and  take  Education  3.  Provision  for  doing  this  will  be  arranged 
at  hours  which   do  not  conflict  with   class  room  duties. 

PROGRAM  III.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
in   kindergartens. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates 

and   may  be  pursued   during  a   single  year. 
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Seniors  must  have  not  less  than  ninety  credits  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  including  all  required  courses  in  that  college, 
and  the  prerequisite  courses  indicated  below.  Both  seniors 
and  graduates  may  be  permitted  to  carry  Biology  36  or  37,  but 
with  this  exception  students  shall  give  their  time  undividcdly 
to  this  program. 

Prerequisite  Courses. 

Psychology,  as  in  Program  I. 

Ethics,  as  in  Program  I. 

Education  1. 

Biology  36  and  37.  Students  who  have  elected 
Zoology  in  fulfillment  of  the  science  requirement 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  omit  Biology 
36;  those  who  have  elected  Botany  may  omit 
Biology  37. 

Courses    Required. — See    list    under    Kindergarten    Training, 

page  38. 

Graduation  and  Privileges. — Graduates  who  have  completed 
the  above  program  in  a  satisfactory  manner  may  count  the 
same  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  con- 
ferred by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  for 
Teachers  jointly,  and  receive  diplomas  from  the  Cincinnati  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School  certifying  that  they  are  qualified  to 
be  directors  in  kindergartens.  They  will  also  be  eligible  to 
appointment  in  the  local  public  kindergartens  without  examina- 
tion   except    in    the    Theory    and    Practice    of    Kindergartening. 

PROGRAM  IV.  For  those  fitting,  primarily,  for  positions 
as  teachers  of  German  in  elementary  schools. 

Admission. — This  program  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates, 
and  may  be  pursued  during  a  single  year. 

Seniors  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  toward  which  this 
program  will  count  to  the  extent  of  twenty  credits. 

Prerequisite  Courses. — Before  entering  upon  this  program 
students  must  have  had,  as  a  part  of  their  previous  college 
courses,  and  as  suitable  prerequisites  to  courses  in  education, 
the  equivalent  of  the  following: 
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Psychology,  as  in  Program  I. 

Ethics,  as  in  Program  I. 

For  those  who  have  had  no  German  in  high  school, 

the  equivalent  of  German  1,  2,  3,  4,  21,  5  and  10 

or  20. 
For  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  German  in 

high  school,  the  equivalent  of  German  2,  3,  4,  21, 

5  and  10  or  20. 
For  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  German  in 

high    school,   the   equivalent   of   German    4,    21,   5 

and  10  or  20. 

In  no  case  will  students  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  this 
program  without  the  ability  to  speak  the  German  language 
readily  and  fluently. 

Courses  Required. 

Education     1    6  credits. 

Education     2    6 

Education     4    2 

Education   18    2 

Education  30,  with   fifteen  hours'   practice 
per  semester 4 

Total   20  credits. 

Graduation  and  Privileges. — The  same  as  in  Program  I,  with 
the  following  modifications: 

The  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  other  work  to  be  carried 
by  students  does  not  apply  to  those  pursuing  this  program. 
They  shall,  however,  submit  their  cards  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  for  Teachers  for  his  approval  before  registration.  They 
should  also  arrange,  if  possible,  to  take  the  courses  given  on 
Saturday  mornings  by  the  Supervisors  of  Drawing  and  Music 
in  lieu  of  examinations  in  these  subjects. 

PROGRAM  V.  For  those  fitting  for  positions  as  instructors 
in  education,  supervisors,  critic  teachers,  or  administrators  in 
educational  positions  requiring  experience  and  advanced  study. 

For  meeting  the  needs  of  this  class  of  students  appropriate 
opportunity  is  given  in  advanced  courses  in  education,  includ- 
ing seminar  work,  and  such  courses  may  be  counted  toward 
fulfilling  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  conferred  by  the 
Graduate  School.  For  further  information  see  statements  in 
connection   with   the  description  of  various  courses. 
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PROGRAM  VI.  For  those  fitting  for  positions  as  teachers 
or  supervisors  of  art. 

See  pages  39-42. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  and  qualified  to  do  Uni- 
versity work  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  to  lecture 
and  laboratory  courses.  They  will  be  required  to  furnish  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  the  Director  of  School  Affiliation,  and  also 
to  satisfy  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned  of  their 
ability  to  carry  on  successfully  the  courses  which  they  desire 
to  enter. 

Before  any  special  student  can  become  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  he  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  All  special 
students  are  amenable  to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to  regu- 
lar students  in  matters  of  examination,  probation,  discipline,  etc. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Special  Courses  are  offered  to  teachers  in  Cincinnati  and  vi- 
cinity, and  are  given  on  Saturdays  and  at  hours  during  the 
week  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  duties  of  the  class-room. 
Credit  is  given  on  the  books  of  the  Registrar  for  satisfactory 
work  done  in  these  courses. 

For  other  courses  open  to  teachers,  see  the  announcement 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  under  the  head  "For  Teachers." 


EXTERNAL  COURSES. 

During  the  year  1911-12  the  University  offers  a  number  of 
External  Courses  representing  many  of  its  departments.  The 
courses  are  given  once  a  week  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  branches 
of  the  Public  Library,  in  school  buildings,  and  at  various  other 
points  in  the  city.  For  a  list  of  courses  offered  see  special 
announcement  of  External  Courses. 


REGISTRATION. 

New  students  should  register  in  1911  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, September  21  and  22;  upper  classmen  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 23.     In  1912  they  should  register  on   Monday,  January 
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29.  Students  registering  on  any  other  days  than  those  desig- 
nated above  will  be  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one 
dollar. 

All  students  who  expect  to  become  teachers  should  confer 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  before  filling  out  their  course 
cards. 


MISCELLANEOUS    RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 

In  case  of  doubt  a  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
diploma  may  be  required  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  phys- 
ical ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 

Each  student  shall  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  leave  his 
local  address  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  shall  promptly 
report  all  subsequent  changes  of  address. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  the  number  of  hours  officially  pub- 
lished with  each  course  and  for  no  more.  University  work  not 
regularly  registered  is  forbidden. 


The  scale  of  marks  for  recording  grades  is  as  follows: 


A: 

90-100. 

B: 

80-89. 

C: 

70-79. 

D: 

60-69  Passed. 

E: 

50-59  Conditioned. 

F: 

0-49  Failed. 

A  student  in  the  College  for  Teachers  who  receives  a  grade 
below  "D"  in  one-half  of  his  work  at  the  mid-term  or  at  the  end 
of  any  semester,  shall  be  put  upon  probation  with  restricted 
work  for  the  next  half  semester  of  college  work.  Such  a  stu- 
dent, if  similarly  delinquent  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  probation, 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  University. 

If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  place  a  student  upon  probation  a 
second  time,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  Dean  to  dis- 
miss the  student  the  moment  his  grades  fall  below  "D"  in  one- 
half  of  his  work. 

Any  student  found  to  be  inadequately  prepared  for  Uni- 
versity work  or  whose  progress  is  unsatisfactory  for  any  cause, 
may  be  dismissed  from  the  University  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 
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It  is  required  as  a  condition  for  honorable  dismissal  that 
every  student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University 
shall  submit  to  the  Registrar  a  written   request  to  that  effect. 

In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during 
any  semester,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  any  of  the  work 
elected  for  that  semester. 

Copies  of  "Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Students"  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

FEES. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  during  the  days  of  registration.  If  fees  are  not 
paid  promptly,  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  exclude  students  from 
attendance  upon  their  classes.    No  University  fees  are  refunded. 

Library  Fee.  All  students  must  pay  a  library  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars per  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Tuition.  Tuition  is  free  to  regular  students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Cincinnati.  All  other  regular  students  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester 
payable  in  advance  during  registration  days.  If  not  paid  dur- 
ing registration  days,  and  if  paid  within  the  two  weeks  succeed- 
ing the  last  registration  day,  the  fee  is  forty-five  dollars  per 
semester.  If  not  paid  as  above,  but  if  paid  within  the  following 
two  weeks,  the  fee  is  fifty  dollars  per  semester,  and  if  not  paid 
within  four  weeks  after  the  last  registration  day,  further  at- 
tendance upon  classes  will  be  refused. 

All  special  students,  and  irregular  students  (i.  e.  students 
regularly  entered  taking  less  than  twelve  hours  of  work  per 
week  by  special  permission)  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  hour  of  instruction  per  week  per  semester,  in  ad- 
vance. If  this  is  not  paid  within  one  week  after  registration, 
an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged,  and  if  not  paid 
within  four  weeks  after  registration,  further  attendance  upon 
classes  will  be  refused. 


Laboratory  Fees. 

Geology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance;  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  semester  in  advance  for  a  course  having  but 
one  laboratory  period  a  week. 
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Experimental  Psychology,  five  dollars  per  semester,  in  ad- 
vance. 

Biology,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance. 

Physics,  ten  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance.  (Five  dollars 
per  semester,  in  advance,  for  a  laboratory  course  of  one  period 
a  week.) 

Chemistry,  fifteen  dollars  per  semester,  in  advance.  (Metal- 
lurgy, seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  semester.) 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  session  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  Chemistry,  to  insure  the  Univer- 
sity against  loss  by  breakage  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This 
deposit  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  deductions 
have  been  made  for  breakage. 

A  student  who  elects  a  laboratory  course  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  a  course  until  he  presents  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  laboratory  fee. 

Diploma  Fee.  Students  who  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Education  are  charged  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars, 
payable  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  con- 
ferring the  degree. 

Special  Examinations.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged 
for  each  supplemental  examination  for  the  removal  of  condi- 
tions. This  fee  must  be  paid  even  though  the  condition  is  re- 
moved without  a  supplemental  examination.  A  fee  of  five 
dollars  will  be  charged  for  entrance  examinations  on  days  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  calendar. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Students  who  apply  for  registration 
or  submit  schedules  of  study  on  days  other  than  those  desig- 
nated, will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Fees  in  the  Special  Courses  for  Teachers.  All  teachers  en- 
rolled in  the  special  courses  are  charged  the  regular  library  fee 
of  five  dollars  a  year.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  special  courses 
given  at  the  University  to  all  teachers  in  public  schools  who  are 
residents  of  Cincinnati  or  who,  although  non-residents,  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  All  other 
teachers  are  charged  tuition  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per 
course  per  yebr,  payable  in  advance. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  a  Teacher's  course  is  five  dollars  per 
year. 

Fees  in  Course  for  Teachers  of  Art.     See  page   10. 
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REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
CINCINNATI  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati  a  Circular  of  Information  has  been 
prepared  showing  the  method  of  appointment,  salaries,  and 
character  of  the  examination  for  teachers  who  are  candidates 
for  positions  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  A  copy  of  this 
circular  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 

APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE. 

The  Appointment  Committee  offers  its  services,  without 
charge,  to  students  seeking  appointment  to  educational  posi- 
tions for  which  they  are  properly  qualified.  The  Dean  of  the 
College  as  Chairman  is  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  facul- 
ty who  are  familiar  with  the  student's  work,  and  students  who 
are  candidates  for  appointment  and  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  this  Committee  are  invited  to  register 
at  the  office  of  the  Dean,  on  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  courses  offered  for  the  year 
1911-12.  Certain  of  these  courses  are  required  of  candidates 
for  the  first  or  preferred  list  of  persons  eligible  to  appointment 
in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Others  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  advanced  students  of  education,  as  well  as  of  teachers  of 
experience.  Courses  which  are  prerequisite  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  various  professional  programs  for  teachers  are  also  included 
in  this  announcement,  but  with  this  exception  only  those  which 
are  primarily  professional  in  character  will  be  found  here.  All 
courses  given  in  the  University,  many  of  which  are  semi-pro- 
fessional in  character,  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students 
in  the  College  for  Teachers.  (See  the  announcement  of  the 
McMicken   College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 

EDUCATION. 

Education  1.  History  and  Principles  of  Education. — Lec- 
tures, required  reading,  and  discussions.  Beginning  with  primi- 
tive society,  this  course  considers  the  various  conceptions  of 
education  as  they  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  history.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  those  conceptions  which  have  been 
most  instrumental  in  shaping  current  tendencies.  Open  to  seniors 
and  graduates.  When  pursued  by  a  graduate  student  this  course 
may  be  counted  for  credit  toward  a  graduate  degree  provided  the 
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student  does  a  satisfactory  piece  of  independent  work  and  embodies, 
the  results  of  the  same  in  an  acceptable  written  thesis.  A  graduate 
student  wishing  to  so  count  this  course  must  declare  his  or  her 
intention  to  this  effect  at  the  time  of  registration.  This  course  is 
also  a  prerequisite  for  students  pursuing  Program  III,  and  as  such 
may  be  taken  during  the  junior  year.  (See  page  22.)  M.,  W.,  F., 
10:30-11:30.  Professor  Burris. 


Education  2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — Lectures,, 
discussions,  practical  work,  and  required  readings.  Develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  method  of  the  recitation  and  their 
application  in  the  proper  conduct  of  class  exercises  in  the  sev- 
eral subjects  of  the  elementary  schools.  Three  hours  of  class 
work  and  fifteen  hours  of  practice  per  semester.  Hours  for 
practice  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before  reg- 
istration. Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.  Under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  indicated  under  Course  1,  when  taken  by  a 
graduate  student,  this  course  may  count  toward  a  graduate 
degree  to  the  extent  of  six  credits.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:30-10:30. 

Professor  Hall. 


Education  3.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.— The  first  part  of  the  course  will  consider  the  principles 
of  secondary  education,  with  special  reference  to  those  derived 
from  the  psychology  of  adolescence.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  high  school  organization,  with  special  reference  to  courses  of 
study,  relative  value  of  studies,  and  methods  of  instruction. 
Open  to  graduates  and  teachers  who  contemplate  appointment 
to  high  school  positions.  For  the  conditions  under  which 
graduate  students  may  enter  the  course  see  Program  II,  p.  21. 
S.,  9:30-11:30.  Professor  Burris. 


Education  4.  School  Economy. — Lectures,  discussions,  and 
required  readings.  This  course  will  consider  principles  and 
practice  of  class-room  management,  including  such  problems 
as  preventing  the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  preserving  hygienic 
conditions,  discipline,  grading,  promotions,  tests.  Open  to 
seniors  and  graduates.  This  course  may  not  be  counted  for  the 
higher  degrees.     F.,  11:30-12:30.       Assistant  Professor  King. 


Education  5.  Philosophy  of  Education. — Lectures,  re- 
quired readings,  and  discussions.  The  first  part  of  the  course 
will  present  an  integrated  view  of  the  facts  of  the  various 
sciences  having  educational  significance,  for  the'  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  philosophical  definition  of  education  as  a  whole. 
The  second  part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  organization 
of  elementary  education  as  determined  by  its  philosophical 
meaning  thus  derived,  and  as  modified  by  practical  considera- 
tions. In  appropriate  connections  there  will  be  special  consi- 
deration of  the  process  of  education  as  world  building.  The 
historical  and  logical  origin,  meaning,  and  classification  of  stu- 
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dies  will  be  briefly  considered.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  question,  What  happens  when  we  try  to  know?  and  to 
the  place  of  symbolism  and  systems  of  imitational  and  inven- 
tional  expression  in  education.  Credit  will  be  given  only  to 
those  who  take  the  course  throughout  the  year.  Open  to  gradu- 
ates and  teachers  of  experience  who  have  had  some  philosophical 
training.     S.,  8:30-9:30.  Professor  Burris. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Education  6.  General  Method. — This  course  is  similar  to. 
Education  2  and  is  intended  especially  for  appointees  to  posi- 
tions in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  who  have  not  had  a 
course  in  this  subject.  S.,  9:30-10:30.  This  course  may  count 
as  graduate  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  indicated 
in  connection  with  statement  on  Education  1.  One  section  in 
this  course  will  be  given  at  8:30  in  case  the  number  registered 
for  it  requires  a  division  of  the  class.  Professor  Hall. 


Education  7.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  spe- 
cial problems,  chiefly  in  educational  administration.  Primarily 
for  graduates,  but  open  also  to  teachers  of  experience.  W., 
4:00-6:00.  Professor  Burris. 


Education  12.  Seminar. — Investigations  and  reports  on  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Place  of  meeting 
to  be  arranged.  For  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers  and 
others  properly  qualified  who  wish  to  prepare  for  supervisory 
positions.     W.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Hall. 

Education  13.  History  of  Modern  Education. — This  course 
is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  Cincinnati  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School  and  of  _  those  in  the  Course  for 
Teachers  of  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  First 
semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  3  :00-4 :00.  Professor  Burris. 

Education  14.  The  Teaching  of  English. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  required  readings.  This  course  will  consider  the  se- 
lection and  organization  of  the  subject  matter  and  method  of 
treatment  in  the  grades  of  the  following  subjects:  reading, 
spelling,  literature,  composition,  and  grammar.  Open  to  seniors 
and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  M., 
W.,  8:30-9:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 

Education  16.  The  Teaching  of  History. — Lectures,  discus- 
sions, readings,  and  reports.  This  course  aims  to  cover  the  field 
of  history  as  usually  presented  in  elementary  schools.  Gather- 
ing material  for  lesson  plans,  its  arrangement  for  presenta- 
tion, the  consideration  of  difficulties  involved,  and  the  method 
of  overcoming  the  same  will  form  the  basis  of  the  course.  Open 
to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree.     F.,  8:30-9:30.  Miss  Weber. 
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Education  17.  Educational  Classics. — An  advanced  course 
in  the  history  of  education.  From  year  to  year  it  will  consist 
of  a  critical  study  of  the  more  important  writings  of  "Great 
Educators"  of  special  periods.  Open  to  graduates  and  teachers 
of  experience  who  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  education.     M.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Burris. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 


Education  18.  Principles  of  Primary  Instruction, — This 
course  will  aim  especially  to  show  how  best  to  avoid  an  abrupt 
transition  in  passing  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  elementary 
school,  by  an  application  of  kindergarten  principles  to  primary 
work.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  for  the 
A.  B.  degree.     W.,  2:00-3:00.  Miss  Weber. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 


Education  20.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.— Lectures, 
discussions,  and  required  reading.  This  course  will  aim  to  work 
up  portions  of  material  for  presentation  in  the  various  grades 
according  to  the  course  of  study,  with  devices  and  methods  for 
their  use.  The  principles  underlying  the  above  will  be  de- 
veloped. Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be  counted  to- 
ward the  A.  B.  degree.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  11:30-12:30. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 


Education  21.  School-Room  Activities. — This  work  will  con- 
sist in  the  preparation  for  and  discussion  of  hand  work,  con- 
structive work,  illustrative  work  (blackboard  and  paper,  clay, 
paste,  etc.,  and  games).  For  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades. 
S.,  9:30-10:30.  Miss  Weber. 


Education  22.  The  Teaching  of  Geography. — Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  readings.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
collection  of  suitable  material  for  teaching  geography  in  the 
grades  and  with  the  organization  and  method  of  presentation 
of  this  material.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduates;  it  may  be 
counted  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  First  semester,  M.,  W.,  11:30- 
12:30.  Assistant  Professor   King. 


Education  23.  Special  Method  in  Arithmetic. — Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  reading.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  arithmetic.  First  semester, 
S.,  8:30-9:30.  Assistant  Professor  King. 


Education  24.  The  Teaching-  of  English. — This  course  will 
discuss  the  teaching  of  English  classics,  composition,  and  gram- 
mar  in    the   elementary    schools.      Second  semester.    S..    S  :30-9  :.'5(). 

Assistant  Professor  King. 
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Education  28b.  Primary  Teaching. — This  course  is  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  prospective  directors  of  kindergartens 
with  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  the  work  done  in  primary 
grades,  with  special  attention  to  the  first  year.  Open  to  seniors  in 
the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School.  Second  semester,  M., 
2  :()()  3  :()().  Miss   Weber. 

Education  30.  The  Teaching  of  German. — This  course  con- 
sists of  instruction,  observation,  and  practice  teaching,  and  is 
intended  especially  for  the  teachers  of  German  in  the  elementary 
schools.  For  the  conditions  under  which  students  may  enter 
this  course  see  Program  IV,  p.  23.  Fifteen  hours  of  practice 
per  semester.     M.,  9:30-10:30.  Supervisor  Fick. 

Education  32.  The  Teaching  of  Art  and  Hand  Work. — The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  those  intending  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  with  the  art  and  hand  work  pursued  in  the 
elementary  grades  at  the  present  time,  and  to  place  before  them 
the  best  methods  for  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  This  course 
will  embrace  work  in  paper  and  light  cardboard,  drawing  and 
painting  from  plant  life  and  animal  life,  landscape  and  still  life; 
analysis  of  color  and  design;  and  picture  study  both  from  the 
art  side  and  its  use  in  connection  with  language  work.  This 
course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject.  First 
semester,  S.,  8:30-11:30,  for  twelve  weeks.  Given  at  the  Hughes 
High   School.  Supervisor  Vogel. 

Education  34.  The  Teaching  of  Music. — The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  give  those  who  contemplate  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  or  are  at  present  teaching,  a  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive training  in  the  matter  and  method  of  school  music. 
The  system  followed  will  be  that  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools. 
This  course  prepares  for  the  city  examination  in  this  subject. 
Sccond  semester,  S.,  8:30-9:30.     Given  at  Hughes  High  School. 

Supervisor  Aiken. 

Education  36.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training  and  Hy- 
giene.— This  course  is  for  those  fitting  for  positions  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  will  not  be  considered  sufficient  preparation 
to  qualify  as  a  special  teacher.  The  course  will  include  theory 
and  practice  of  physical  exercise,  gymnastic  games  for  the 
school-room  and  play-ground,  school  sanitation,  and  methods 
of  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  grades.  Second  sem- 
ester, S.,  10:30-11:30.     Given  at  Hughes   High  School. 

Supervisor  Ziegler. 

Education  38.  The  Teaching  of  Penmanship. — This  course 
will  present  the  principles  underlying  the  system  of  penmanship 
taught  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  will  show  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  it,  accompanied  by  drills  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  technique.  The  course  prepares  for  the  city  ex- 
amination in  this  subject.  Given  at  the  Hughes  High  School. 
Second  semester,  S.,  9  :30-10  :30.  Supervisor  Steadman. 
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CONFERENCES. 

During  the  year  weekly  conferences  will  be  conducted  by 
instructors  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  in  cooperation  with 
principals  and  teachers  in  public  schools,  at  hours  and  places 
to  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Credit 
will  be  given  at  the  University  for  work  done  in  these  confer- 
ences, and  teachers  who  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
ductors will  receive  credit  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
toward  fulfilling  conditions  entitling  them  to  promotional  sal- 
aries. 

The  enrollment  in  these  conferences  will  be  limited  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five.  The  work  will  consist:  (1)  of  teaching  lessons 
by  members  of  the  class  and  by  the  conductors;  (2)  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  type  lessons;  (3)  of  written  criticisms.  Pre- 
sentation of  type  lessons  and  discussion  of  these  in  alternate 
weeks.  The  work  for  principals  will  bear  strongly  on  their 
work  in  supervision  of  instruction  and  in  teachers'  meetings. 
To  this  end  opportunity  will  be  given  them  to  take  full  charge 
of  the  discussion.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected 
to  teach  a  type  lesson  for  discussion. 

BIOLOGY. 

A  list  of  all  courses  in  biology  given  in  the  University  will 
be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Only  those  courses  in  this  department  which  are 
of  special  interest  to  elementary  teachers  and  to  those  prepar- 
ing to  teach  in  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens  are  sched- 
uled here. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  (1)  to  train  teachers  how  to 
observe  accurately,  and  (2)  to  lead  them  to  a  satisfactory  point 
of  view  from  which  to  direct  the  observations  of  children.  A 
laboratory  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  cover  the  expense 
of  material  used. 


Biology    36.     Animal    Life. — A    course    for    beginners.      Two 
credits  per  semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  8:30-12:30. 

Professor  Guyer  and  Mr.  Peaslee. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 

Biology    37.     Plant    Life. — A    course    for    beginners.       Two 
credits  per  semester  for  A.  B.  S.,  8:30-12:30. 

Associate  Professor  Benedict  and  Mr.  Lantis. 
Omitted  in  1911-12. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  complete  list  of  the  courses  given  by  this  department  in 
the  University  is  contained  in  the  announcement  of  the  Mc- 
Micken  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Only  courses  of  special  con- 
cern to  those  students  who  expect  to  teach  or  to  persons  who 
are  already  teaching  are  scheduled  here. 

1.  An  introductory  study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  dynamic 
geology,  origin  and  classification  of  topographic  forms,  atmos- 
phere and  ocean,  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the  physiography 
of  the  United  States.  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8:30-9:30;  Labora- 
tory, T.,  Th.,  2:00-4:00. 

Professor  Fenneman,  Assistant  Professor  Carman. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  education  as  out- 
lined in  the  professional  program  for  elementary  teachers  on 
p.  20.  It  must  be  taken  not  later  than  the  junior  year  by  those 
students  who  expect  to  enter  upon  this  program  during  the 
senior  year.  It  may  be  taken  as  late  as  the  senior  year  by  those 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools 
after  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

If  the  size  of  the  class  exceeds  that  of  one  laboratory  section, 
there  will  be  an  additional  laboratory  section  meeting  in  the 
morning. 

14.  General  Geology  for  Teachers. — Elements  of  dynamic, 
structural,  physiographic,  and  historical  geology.  Lectures,  S., 
8:30-9:30;  recitations  and  laboratory,  9:30-12:00. 

Professor  Fenneman. 

HISTORY. 

The  following  course  in  history  is  prerequisite  to  the  study 
of  education  as  outlined  in  the  professional  program  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  on  p.  20  for  all  students  who  have  not  had  a 
year's  course  in  American  history  in  high  school.  Those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  complete  this  program  during  the  senior 
year  should  take  this  course  in  history  not  later  than  the  junior 
year.  If  the  student  wishes  to  defer  preparation  for  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools  till  after  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree, 
this  course  may  be  taken  as  late  as  the  senior  year. 

For  a  complete  list  of  all  the  courses  offered  in  the  depart- 
ment of  History,  see  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 

History  15.  General  Course  in  American  History. — This 
course,  while  open  to  all,  is  especially  recommended  for  those 
who  have  not  had  American  history  in  the  high  school  and  for 
those  who  contemplate  taking  work  in  the  College  for  Teachers. 
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The  work  covers  the  period  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  based  largely  upon  a  text-book,  supple- 
mented by  regular  reports  and  occasional  lectures.     M.,  W.,  F., 


8:30-9:30. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


For  a  description  of  all  the  courses  given  by  the  department 
of  Philosophy,  see  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Only  those  courses  in  this  subject  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  are  sched- 
uled here. 

Philosophy  5b.  Ethics. — This  is  an  introductory  study  of 
the  moral  ideas  and  institutions  of  man,  with  some  reference  to 
the  relation  between  morality  on  the  one  side  and  political  and 
ecclesiastical  sanctions  on  the  other.  It  begins  with  the  origin 
and  growth  of  morality  in  the  race  and  the  individual,  and  in- 
cludes some  account  of  the  moral  problem  of  our  present  so- 
ciety.    Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:30-11:30. 

Professor  Tawney. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  professional 
programs,  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  outlined  on  pp.  20-24.  It  should 
be  taken  in  the  junior  year  by  those  who  pursue  a  professional 
program  during  the  senior  year.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  senior 
year  by  those  who  expect  to  pursue  a  professional  program 
after  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Philosophy  11.  Educational  Philosophy. — An  historical,  cri- 
tical, and  constructive  discussion  of  relations  between  certain 
typical  philosophical  tendencies  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education.     S.,  9:30-10:30.  Professor  Tawney. 

For  Teachers. 

Philosophy  14.  The  Field  of  Logic. — An  introductory  course 
in  inductive  and  deductive  logic,  with  special  reference  to 
methods   of  class-room   instruction.      S.,   9:30-10:30. 

For  Teachers.  Professor  Tawney. 

Omitted  in  1911-12. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  list  of  all  courses  in  psychology  given  in  the  University 
will  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the  McMicken  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Only  those  courses  which  are  of  special  concern 
to  persons  who  contemplate  teaching  or  who  are  already  teach- 
ing are  indicated  here. 

Psychology  la.  Introductory  Psychology. — An  analytical 
study  of  mental  phenomena,  with  special  reference  to  accurate 
observation  and  description.  A  general  account  of  the  subject 
matter   of   psychology.     First  semester,   M.,   W.,   F.,   11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Breese. 
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Psychology  Lb.  Introductory  Psychology. — A  continuation 
of  la.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30. 

Professor  Breese. 

Courses  la  and  lb  are  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  the 
study  of  education,  as  indicated  in  professional  programs  for 
teachers  outlined  on  pp.  20-24.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  one 
of  these  programs  should  take  these  courses  in  psychology  not 
later  than  the  junior  year.  Those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a 
teacher's  diploma  after  graduation  from  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  may  take  these  prerequisite  courses  in  psychology 
during  the  senior  year. 

Psychology  6a.  Educational  Psychology. — The  experimental 
and  statistical  methods  in  mental  measurements.  Intended  for 
advanced  students  and  teachers  of  experience.  First  semester, 
M.,  W.,   F.,   2:00-3:00.  Professor  Breese. 

Psychology  5.  Genetic  Psychology. — Mental  development, 
with  special  attention  to  educational  practice.  One  credit  per 
semester  for  A.  B.     S.,  11:30-12:30.  Professor  Breese. 

For  Teachers. 

Psychology  7b.  Elements  of  Psychology. — Open  to  students 
of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  and  to  those 
in  the  Course  for  Teachers  of  Art  who  are  not  candidates  for  a 
degree.     Second  semester,  M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-4:00. 

Professor  Breese. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 

The  following  courses  in  Kindergarten  Training,  not  given 
at  the  University,  may  be  taken  at  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten 
Training  School.  The  school  is  located  at  No.  6  Linton  Street,. 
Vernonville.  Registration  day  Tuesday,  September  19,  1911. 
Work  begins  on  Wednesday,  September  20. 

For  conditions  governing  college  students  who  are  fitting 
primarily  for  positions  in  kindergartens,  see  Program  IIIr 
page  22. 

The  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  issues  a  special 
announcement  giving  full  information,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Registrar  at  the  above  address. 

COURSES. 

Kgtn.  1.  Gifts. — This  course  has  for  its  aim  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  kindergarten  material,  a  comparative  study  of 
typical  and  original  plays  or  lessons  with  the  gifts,  and  a  study 
of  Froebel's  underlying  principles.  Juniors.  First  semester,  Th.r 
9:00-11:00.  Second  semester,  two  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Three 
credits.  Miss  Stone. 
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Kgtn.  2.  Handwork. — This  course  includes  both  the  old  and 
new  occupations  with  practice  in  each.  Also  the  preparation  of 
simple  courses  adapted  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  Juniors. 
First  semester,  T.,  10:00-12:00.  Seniors.  Second  semester,  T., 
10:00-12:00.     Four  credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kgtn.  3.  Rhythms,  Songs,  and  Games. — Juniors  and  seniors. 
T.,  3:00-4:00,  throughout  the  year.     Three  credits.     Miss  Fry. 

Each  of  these  courses  includes  theory  and  practice,  and  is 
intended  to  develop  resourcefulness  and  originality  in  the  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  to  give  technical  mastery  of  kindergarten  in- 
strumentalities. 


Kgtn.  4.  Theory. — This  course  includes  an  introductory 
study  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play  as  the  basis  for  story,  song, 
and  game  in  kindergarten  teaching.  Also  the  study  of  Froebel's 
writings,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  educational  laws 
which  form  the  foundation  for  child  development  and  personal 
culture.  Juniors,  one  hour,  throughout  the  year.  Seniors,  two 
hours,  throughout  the  year.     Six  credits. 

Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 

Kgtn.  5.  Stories. — This  course  includes  lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  reference  work  concerning  the  literature  of  child- 
hood, together  with  regular  practice  in  the  telling  of  stories. 
Juniors  and  seniors.  Throughout  the  year;  hour  to  be  arranged. 
One  credit.  Miss  Simrall. 


Kgtn.  6.  Program  Construction. — A  critical  resume  of  every 
division  of  kindergarten  work  and  the  educational  principles  in- 
volved. The  careful  planning  of  programs  for  definite  periods 
•  of  time  and  for  meeting  different  conditions.  Seniors.  W., 
2:00-4:00.     Four  credits.  Miss  Bothwell. 


Kgtn.  7.  Observation. — Carefully  supervised  observation  of 
the  entire  morning's  work  in  kindergarten,  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  activities  and  the  educational  principles 
involved.  Juniors.  First  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Two 
•credits.  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 


Kgtn.  8.  Practice  Teaching. — A  minimum  of  one-half  year 
(days  to  conform  to  the  public  school  calendar)  in  private,  mis- 
sion, or  public  school  kindergartens,  under  at  least  two  direc- 
tors. Opportunity  for  increasing  responsibility  under  careful 
supervision.  Additional  practice  may  be  required  to  demon- 
strate the  student's  ability  to  satisfactorily  conduct  every  phase 
of  kindergarten  work.     Juniors  and  seniors.     Ten  credits. 

Miss  Stone,  Miss  Fry. 
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Kgtn.  9.  Organization  of  Mothers'  Meetings. — A  series  of 
lectures  covering  the  essentials  of  parliamentary  law  and  the 
general  purpose  and  subject  matter  of  mothers'  meetings.  Short 
talks  suitable  for  different  occasions  are  prepared  and  given  by 
the  students.  Seniors.  Second  semester.  Two  hours,  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Two  credits.  Miss  Laws  and  Miss  Stone. 

Kgtn.  10.  Art. — Rapid  sketching  on  blackboard;  brush 
work  in  ink  and  water  color;  decorative  design.  Art  in  kin- 
dergarten— decoration,  pictures,  and  children's  work.  Seniors. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     One  credit.      Mr.  John  J.  Thompson. 

Kgtn.  11.  Music. — Study  and  criticism  of  kindergarten  mu- 
sic, the  child's  voice,  rhythm,  and  development  of  ear  and  tone. 
Attention  to  instrumental  music  with  each  student.  Juniors 
and  seniors.     Second  semester,  T.,  1:30-2:30.     One  credit. 

Supervisor  Aiken. 

Kgtn.  12.     A.     Hygiene. — Dr.   Hollingshead. 

B.     Physical  Training. — Mrs.  Moore. 

To  afford  knowledge  of  sanitation,  food,  dress,  exercise,  rest,, 
children's  diseases,  and  emergencies.  To  give  ease  and  grace  of 
movement,  a  wise  conservation  and  use  of  energy,  and  to  corre- 
late with  games  played  in  the  kindergarten  such  movements  as 
are  essential  to  the  child's  general  development.  Juniors  and 
seniors.  Throughout  the  year,  hours  to  be  arranged.  One  credit 
each  year. 

Kgtn.  13.  Directors'  Conference.  —  Lectures,  discussions,, 
suggestions  in  program  work. 

Occasional  talks  by  prominent  kindergartners  and  specialists 
in  education  from  other  cities.  M.,  2:00-4:00,  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Bothwell. 


COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ART. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  the 
positions  of  teacher  of  drawing  and  supervisor  of  art  instruc- 
tion in  public  or  private  schools. 

Admission  presupposes  (a)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an 
approved  curriculum  in  a  secondary  school,  and  (b)  an  amount 
of  work  in  art  of  approved  quality  equivalent  to  that  represented 
by  two  years  of  study  in  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  all  students  are  admitted  upon  a 
month's  probation  during  which  they  must  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  capability  in  art  and  show  that: 
they  are  otherwise  qualified  to  pursue  the  couise. 
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The  course  is  two  years  in  length,  during  which  the  student's 
time  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  professional  program 
of  the  College  for  Teachers  and  studies  in  art  at  the  Art  Acad- 
emy of  Cincinnati.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course 
leads  to  graduation  and  a  diploma  certifying  that  the  holder  is 
qualified  to  teach  art  or  supervise  art  instruction  in  public  or 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

To  students  seeking  a  teacher's  training  course  in  art,  Cin- 
cinnati offers  exceptional  opportunities.  The  Art  Academy  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  school  for  the  training  of  artists.  Adjacent 
to  it  is  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  containing  large  collections 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  of  the  applied  arts.  Each 
month,  also,  special  exhibits  of  contemporary  interest  are  ar- 
ranged, and  the  Museum  has  a  reference  library  relating  es- 
pecially to  art.  The  larger  Public  Library  and  the  University 
Library  are  also  available.  In  the  University  various  lectures 
are  open  to  students.  Those  interested  in  natural  history  have 
access  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden,  which  is  large  and  well  kept. 
A  local  art  industry  of  unusual  interest  is  the  Rookwood  Pot- 
tery. 

The  work  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the 
regular  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of  Cincinnati,  under 
the  expert  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Training,  who  has  official 
oversight  of  the  art  work  in  certain  schools  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  This  phase  of  the  course,  therefore,  is  conducted  un- 
der the  ideal  conditions  necessary  to  give  the  student  a  truly 
professional  preparation.  In  connection  with  this  practice  are 
wrought  out  lesson-plans  and  outlines  of  work  for  the  various 
grades  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  in  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  a  well  graded  course  of  study  based  upon 
modern  educational  principles.  In  this  way  the  ability  of  stu- 
dents to  organize  a  progressive  course  in  art  instruction  is 
thoroughly  tested. 

The  fees  per  year  for  the  course  are  payable  in  advance,  as 
follows: 

Library  Fee,  at  the  University • $  5.00 

Laboratory,  at  the  University 25.00 

Tuition,  at  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati   25.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  non-residents  of  Cincinnati  are 
required  to  pay  a  special  tuition  fee  of  $18.00  at  the  University 
during  one  year  of  the  course  for  instruction  in  psychology  and 
the  history  of  education. 
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COURSES. 

The  following  courses  of  instruction,  when  not  otherwise 
specified,  arc  given  at  the  Hughes  High  School. 

First  year  students  will  take  Courses  2,  3,  4,  and  5  or  9. 
They  will  spend  the  forenoon  of  each  week-day,  excepting  Sat- 
urday, in  work  at  the  Art  Academy.  They  will  also  take  Edu- 
cation 13,  the  first  semester,  and  Psychology  7b,  the  second 
semester,  at  the  University.     (See  pp.  31-37.) 

Second  year  students  will  take  Courses  1,  6,  7,  8,  and  5  or  9. 
On  forenoons  and  afternoons,  when  not  occupied  with  these 
courses  they  will  continue  work  at  the  Art  Academy.  At  the 
University  they  will  take   Education  6.     (See  p.  31.) 

Art  1.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art. — Principles 
upon  which  art  teaching  is  based.  The  function  of  art  in  gen- 
eral education.  Consideration  of  courses  of  study.  Making  of 
lesson  plans  and  outlines  of  work  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Principles  of  criticism.  Discussion  of  methods  and 
devices.     T.,  1:00-3:00.  Miss  Hyde. 

Art  :2.  Water  Colors  and  Crayons. — Landscape,  nature  pro- 
ducts, pose  and  still  life.  Practice  in  arrangement  of  still  life 
studies  for  the  sake  of  good  composition  and  harmony  of  color. 
T.,  1:00-4:00.  Mr.  Teal. 

Art  3.  Art  Design  and  Applications. — Study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  balance,  rhythm  and  harmony,  in  line,  dark  and  light, 
and  color.  Fitness  of  design  in  form,  tone  and  color,  in  rela- 
tion to  various  applications.  Design  applied  to  embroidery, 
stenciling,  weaving,  basketry,  metal  and  leather  work.  F.,  1:00- 
3:00.  Miss  Hyde. 

Art  4.  Art  Construction  and  Clay  Work. — Paper  and  card- 
board construction.  Weaving,  stenciling,  book  binding,  block 
printing,  metal  and  leather  work,  basketry,  pottery,  and  knife 
work.     W.,  1:00-3:00.  Miss  Hyde. 

Art  5.  Pictorial  Composition. — Critical  study  of  landscape 
composition  in  black  and  white,  in  tones  of  middle  gray,  and 
in  color.  Figure  compositions  in  color.  Illustrated  talks  on 
the  old  masters  and  comparisons  of  their  work  with  modern 
art.  Instruction  in  blackboard  illustration  suited  to  the  needs 
of  teachers  of  regular  subjects  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Given  in  alternate  vears.  Omitted  in  1911-12.  M., 
1:30-4:00.  Mr.  Teal. 

Art  6.  Design  and  Classic  Ornament. — An  advanced  study 
of  questions  taken  up  in  Art  3.  Study  of  historic  ornament. 
Adaptation  of  nature  forms  in  design.  Influence  of  materials 
on  design.  Theory  of  color.  Designing  of  interiors  with  the 
study  of  original  color  schemes.     F.,  1:30-4:00.  Mr.  Teal. 
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Art  7.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. — Two  half-days 
per  week  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  under 
critical  supervision.  Fifteenth  District  Public  School  on  W., 
8:30-12:00.  Section  I  on  T.}  Section  II  on  Th.,  Hughes  High 
School,  8:30-12:45.  Miss  Hyde;  Miss  Jewett,  Assistant. 

Art  8.  History  of  Art. — A  study  and  amplification  of  Rei- 
nach's  Apollo  with  the  aid  of  photographs  and  plates  in  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum  Library.  Students  required  to  make 
notes,  outlines,  and  chronological  tables.  Lectures  on  "Story 
and  Art."  Instruction  and  practice  as  guides  of  visitors  to  the 
Art  Museum.     At  the  Art  Academy.     Th.,  2:00-4:00. 

Miss  Kellogg. 

Art  9.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Use  and  care  of  materials 
and  instruments.  Simple  geometric  problems.  Lettering.  Scale 
drawing.  Isometric  and  cabinet  projections.  Intersections. 
Machine  drawings.  House  plans  and  elevations.  Tracing  and 
blue  printing.  Given  in  alternate  years  in  place  of  Art  5.  M., 
1:30-4:00.  Supervisor  Vogel. 
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